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AcTION which might well be imitated in the effete East has 
been taken by the Pacific Coast Association of Fire Chiefs in 
sending out a circular letter to fire departments and commis- 
sioners throughout the West cautioning them against allowing the 
protective apparatus to be used in parades and celebrations on 
the national birthday, and calling for extraordinary vigilance 
on that date. 





Tue Insurance Congress held at Chicago last week brought 
out some very interesting papers from various gentlemen promi- 
nent in the insurance business. The subject was treated from a 
great variety of standpoints, including the historical, the the- 
oretical, the practical and the prognostical. All the arguments, 
which were sufficient to convince even the most skeptical, were 
calculated to impress upon every one the necessity of insuring 
his life, limbs and property as well as against the dishonesty of his 
fellow men. THE SPECTATOR of last week contained several of 
these papers, and others are given in the present issue. They 
are full of good ideas and valuable suggestions, and will amply 
repay careful and studious reading. It would give us great 
pleasure to print all the papers submitted, including those of 
several of our contemporaries, but there are so many other 
events of interest to underwriters transpiring at this time that we 
must be content with those now printed. 





THAT Tennessee propertyowners should be made to suffer 
for the stupidity of its legislators, seems to be a hardship; of 
course, the answer is that propertyowners should send intelligent 
men to the legislature, but, as a matter of fact, ignorance seems 
to be at a premium when legislators are to be elected, and Ten- 
nessee is not alone in selecting this class to make its laws. At 
the last session of the Tennessee legislature a bill was passed 
requiring companies to file copies of their charters in every 
county of that State wherein they do business, and the Supreme 
Court of the State has ruled that this virtually makes them do- 
mestic corporations, and amenable to the State laws governing 
such corporations. This would subject them to a tax of one 
and one-half per cent on their capital, which would be a most 
unreasonable price to pay for the privilege of doing business in 
a State that for several years past has cost them more than it 
has paid to them. A number of companies promptly withdrew 
from the State when this decision was rendered, but as the Sec- 
retary of State allowed the companies until July 1 to comply 
with the requirements of the law, many of them concluded to 
wait to see what the State authorities would do in the matter. 
The local agents urgently requested their companies to send 
representatives to attend a meeting to be held on Monday of 
this week at Nashville to decide what course to pursue regarding 
Tennessee business and to unite upon a course of action. 
Opinion is divided as to whether the companies should withdraw 
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from the State and cancel their business, leaving propertyowners 
unprotected except by local companies, advance rates fifty per 
cent until the law is repealed, or to disregard the law entirely 
and permit the State officials to take such action under it as they 
deem wise. The companies cannot do business under the obli- 
gations imposed, and to cancel their licenses and drive them out 
of the State would be a great hardship imposed upon them ; to 
deprive propertyowners of their insurance might result in a 
calamity of national importance; to raise rates fifty per cent 
would impose an excessive burden upon the prudent property- 
owners, while not protecting the companies from liability for 
non-compliance with the law. The situation is a most compli- 
cated one, a satisfactory outcome from which can only be 
secured by concessions on all sides. If the State officials insist 
upon enforcing a law that they individually believe to be unjust 
and impracticable, if not unconstitutional, they will place the 
companies in a serious dilemma,as they must either comply with 
it, defy it or withdraw from the State and sacrifice what it has 
cost them to establish their business. Non-action on the part 
of the State officials would seem to be an easy as well as a wise 
solution of the problem. 





THE eighth annual edition of The Hand-Book of Life and 
Accident Insurance on the Assessment Plan has been issued by 
The Spectator Company during the past week. The usual high 
standard of the work has been fully maintained in this edition 
and various improvements have also been made. The statutory 
requirements are given in a concise form, which clearly explains 
all one needs to know relative to the laws governing assessment 
insurance in the various States; the digest of insurance decis- 
ions is full and complete, embracing the majority of the im- 
portant cases decided by the higher State and Federal courts 
during the preceding twelvemonth, while the regular statistical 
tables are more complete than ever, covering the transactions 
for five years of as many companies as could possibly be in- 
duced to make returns, and including many statements that do 
not appear in any insurance department report. A new feature 
of the volume, and a most valuable one, is that showing the 
forms of contract, rates, applications and plans of thirty-one 
leading assessment and fraternal organizations. No such col- 
lection as this has ever before been presented to the public, and 
it will be found of incalculable assistance to agents of both 
systems. The Hand-Book is printed and bound in the same 
handsome style as on previous years, and is sold at the usual 
price, $2 per copy. 





I. FREEMAN RasiIN, Insurance Commissioner of Maryland, 
has issued his report for the year 1892. In it he speaks for the 
Baltimore companies and, at least inferentially, against other 
State and foreign companies. We quote his words: 


The proper appreciation of the necessity and importance of sustaining our 
local insurance corporations has not impressed itself sufficiently upon the mer- 
cantile community, and the necessity cannot be too often breught to its atten- 
tion. This feature rests to some extent with the companies themselves, and 
would seem to require a greater activity on their part. Baltimore has some of 
the oldest and most substantial insurance corporations in the country, whose 
honorable records deserve a fuller recognition, not only on the part of the 
citizens of the State, but throughout the country. * * * * The foregoing 
summaries of the fire insurance companies of other States and the United 
States branches of foreign companies show a most unprofitable year in the 
aggregate, so far as their business in Maryland is concerned, and while this 
may to some extent be accounted for by one or two large and unusual! confla- 
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grations, the result must necessarily be most unsatisfactory, and would to 
some extent account for the clamor for higher rates in Maryland by the rep- 
resentatives of these companies. 

We think, on doing a little figuring, that if Mr. Rasin’s sug- 
gestion to the Baltimore companies to strive for a larger per- 
centage of the Maryland business is based on a desire to do 
them good, that he is on the wrong tack. Observe the fol- 














lowing : 

Premiums eo a | Ratio 

Received in sages et = gla Losses to 

in 1892, es to 

| 1892, Premiums. 
Baltimore companies.............-. $399,819 $215,259 53-8 
Other State companies............. 744,055 689,997 92.7 
Foreign companies................. 522,942 545,808 104.4 
IRC Ghisinsestkusebiee tess $1,666,816 $1,451,064 87.0 





It will be noticed that the ratio of losses to premiums of the 
local companies was but 53.8 per cent, as against 92.7 per cent 
for the other State companies, 104.4 for the foreign companies 
and an average ratio of 87.0 per cent. From this we judge that 
the local companies already have the cream of the business, and 
that any or much further extension would necessarily involve 
the taking on of more hazardous risks, which they are well con- 
tent to leave to the outsiders, who are apparently quite justified 
in their “ clamor for higher rates.”’ 





AN astonishing example of short-sightedness, not to say im- 
becility, was recently exhibited by the city government of 
Fredericton, N. B. From a contemporary we learn that because 
for some nine years past the fire insurance premiums paid by 
residents of that city have averaged about $18,000 per annum, 
while the losses have only reached about $5000 per annum, the 
city officials intend to take upon themselves the function of issu- 
ing insurance policies under a special act of the legislature. 
The city clerk has given notice of application to the legislature 
for an act empowering the corporation of Fredericton to insure 
against fire both real and personal property within the limits of 
the city, “the business of insurance to be done by the ordinary 
city officials, policies to be issued and premiums received by the 
city clerk.” And in order to provide a reserved fund, “ un- 
limited power to issue debentures will be asked for in the act.” 
In support of this action the reasons given are good fire protec- 
tion and water supply and the infrequency of fires. From what 
we know of the nature of the buildings in Fredericton, mostly 
of frame construction, like those of St. John, N. B., St. Johns, 
N. F., and Halifax, N. S., the conflagration hazard being a seri- 
ous factor, the debentures of Fredericton issued for such a pur- 
pose would be apt to go begging. If the general government of 
the Dominion of Canada or of the United States should decide 
to embark on the sea of fire underwriting, there would at least 
be consolation to be found in reflecting that the risks would be 
widely scattered, and that a disaster visiting any one municipal- 
ity would be borne by the entire country; but to contempl<te 
the assumption of the entire risk of a city of the character of 
Fredericton (and only that), and insuring block after block and 
row after row of frame buildings and their contents without 
hedging or dividing the responsibility in any way, is simply 
idiotic. Suppose the entire town is wiped out by fire, the loss- 
paying power is also exterminated. To be sure, $18,000 or so 
of premiums would be saved, but simply to be destroyed. We 
hope that the $2,000,000 fire at Fredericton a ‘week or so ago 
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has brought these officious officials to a realizing sense of the 
value of staunch insurance companies and to the folly of their 
pet scheme, so that the fair or low premiums charged by reliable 
companies will be paid ungrudgingly in the future. Other 
towns that believe they cannot be burned may draw a useful 
moral from Fredericton’s experience. 





AT frequent intervals during the past two years the announce- 
ment has appeared that P. B. Armstrong was about to organize 
a new life insurance company. Mr. Armstrong is now in New 
York, and fresh announcement, somewhat more in detail than 
previous ones, is made of his intentions. According to the state- 
ments given out by him, he is engaged in organizing a new life 
insurance company with a capital of $1,000,000. Financial 
stringency or prospective panics have no terrors for Mr. Arm- 
strong ; he can pick up a million dollars to float an enterprise at 
one time as well as another, and his new company is to be the 
great success of his life—for he himself hath said it. He pro- 
poses to operate on a basis of “ permanent reform and economy 
in the methods of conducting life insurance.” Whatever success 
Mr. Armstrong has achieved in the past came to him as a re- 
former. He came from the West some years ago and reformed 
the business of fire underwriting ; it was ahard job and took five 
or six years to accomplish, but he did it, and the companies are 
now reaping the benefits of the reforms he introduced. Having 
“put money in his purse,” he returned to the Pacific coast, and 
the next heard of him he was reforming the business of fruit 
culture in California, having purchased a large fruit ranch to en- 
able him to acquire a knowledge of what was required in the way 
of reform. Incidentally, we heard that he was reforming the 
system of land irrigation in vogue on the Pacific slope, but 
whether this was a special reform, independent of all others, or 
merely an incident in his fruit culture reform, was never made 
clear to us. Now he comes to us again, fresh from his orange 
groves, his grape vines, his fig trees and his irrigating ditches 
and proposes to reform the business of life insurance. For fifty 
years—ever since its existence—various persons have been seek- 
ing to reform life insurance, but its last state is a little worse if 
anything than its first. But Armstrong is the man to make a 
success of the reform business ; there is to be no speculation in 
life insurance in his company, no banking features, no invest- 
ment factors, but plain, simple, honest life insurance, without 
variations, trimmings or sauce piquant. All this is to be fur- 
nished at from twenty-five to forty-five per cent less than exist- 
ing companies charge for it. This is the kind of life insurance 
that the masses are yearning for, and suffering millions are 
anxiously awaiting the time when policies will be available. Re- 
form is the order of the day—great is reform, and Armstrong, 
P. B., is its profit. 











THERE is beginning to be felt a pressure among various offices that the 
Tariff Association shall legislate upon dwelling rates. Heretofore about the 
only suggestion adverse to rating dwellings has been that it will work a hard- 
ship to those companies which are in competition with the Continental, which 
amounts to a fear that if the rates are advanced the latter company will gather 
in the risks so rapidly as to inflict an injury upon its rivals. That used to be 
the cry about rating business buildings—the fear that the Continental would 
secure undue advantages, but it proved a delusion. What the older local 
companies say about it is that the competition for dwellings within the asso- 
ciation at the loose rates now prevailing is worse than the competition outside 
in case the Tariff Association companies are united. 
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THE sudden termination of the monthly meeting of the Board of Under- 
writers last week on account of the drug fire in Gold street was as ludicrous as 
anything that has occurred forsome time. It was a dull session anyhow, and 
the members were not backward in making an excuse for an early adjournment. 
It was nearly as successful as the striking of the clock at the one o'clock hour. 

+ * * * 

A COMBINATION of Western companies of the better kind with a regularly 
licensed special agent to survey and approve risks, is talked of. There are 
four companies now operating separately, which have considerable Eastern 
business. Two of the managing officials of these companies are in the city to 
perfect plans for a further development of their business, which is the accept- 
ance of surplus lines only. 


* * * + 


THE Syracuse Lloyds, now operating in this city, is to be followed July 5, 
it is said, by a Buffalo Lloyds. The policies are ready and the business will 
begin on that date in order to avoid the risks of the Fourth of July. In the 
meantime the brokers are getting ready for a raid. 

a * * * 

TuE Chicago banking troubles brought one of the subscribers of the Indi- 
vidual Underwriters to grief last week, and the result was a cancellation of 
the $200,000 line held by the combination. As the Chicago party held all the 
insurance that his own city could supply there was a sudden deluge of orders 
upon this city to supply the deficiency. The amount was placed here with the 
help ot the cable. 

* * * os 


THE reappearance of P. B. Armstrong in the insurance field, even as a 
factor in life insurance, is an interesting event, and if he persists in his scheme 
he may prove himself a disturbance to the staid and steady companies far 
more than all the assessment companies in the land. There are people who 
remember what a multiplication of apparently sound life insurance companies 
took place in the years from 1868 to 1873, and how one by one they flourished 
for a season and perished ignominiously. 

* * > “ 

A REMARKABLE thing occurred in Brooklynon Monday. A special hazard, 
rated by the tariff manager under the Universal Mercantile Schedule, was 
found to be ten cents less than was previously charged under the minimum 
schedule rating. This is the first case of the reduction ef a Brooklyn rate 
under any schedule for many years. 

. * * * 

THERE is a chance for some fine adjustment work in the recent South 
street fire, where the interests of specific insurance and the floating policies 
appears to conflict. The chance lies in the handling of the salvage tor joint 
account, 

oa * - * 

THE use of petroleum fuel in manufacturing risks in this city is on the in- 
crease, and the companies are interested in the system used. There is strong 
opposition led by the Home of New York, to the gravity system, and the 
patentees of so-called safety devices for the pumping process are on the anx- 
ious seat. The introduction of electric moters is also increasing, and of the 
two systems the latter is preferred by a majority of the underwriters provided 
the insulation, etc., is approved by the board experts. The success of the 
jocal board in preventing fires from defective electrical equipments redounds 
very much to its honor and credit. 

% * * * 

THERE are indications that there is a bogus policy shop at 311 Walnut 
street, Philadelphia, sending out policies to surplus line brokers purporting to 
be in companies which have no existence. The Philadelphians who secured 
the arrest of one Dennison, sometime ago, for using the mails for fraudulent 
purposes may turn their attention to the vender of 
English policies in location named. 


spurious French and 


* * * * 


AN adjuster in settling a less on cord wood for a large corporation in Ver- 
mont recently exposed a cunning scheme in policy writing. The policy con- 
tained a coinsurance clause requiring the insured to contribute thirty-three 
and a third per cent of each and every loss under the policy. There was i 
addition a clause which in effect made it a valued policy on the wood at $4.50 
percord. The point exposed by the adjuster was that the cost of the wood 
was about $3.50 per cord, but by the operation ef the value clause it was 
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insured for $4.50 per cord, and by the further deduction of one-third for the 


coinsurance, the owner got the full value and practically paid nothing. 
* 2 * * 


THE demand for insurance on tobacco in the warehouses on Pearl street, 
between Pine and Maiden Lane, has forced the rates on these storage risks 
from forty cents to $1.25. The values are larger and the pressure for insur- 
ance has extended to European insurance centres. As some of the property 
is held on foreign account, unrepresented German offices have been induced 
to accept lines for their own countrymen living abroad, 

* . * * 

WE are informed that there has been quite a business done by a few com- 
panies insuring the contents of registered letters to distant points, consisting 
of currency shipped by New York bankers to their Western correspondents, 
Probably Uncle Sam’s mails have carried millions of dollars in greenbacks 
westward from this city within a fortnight. The rates vary from $5 to $7 
per $1000, to cover all risks including theft. 





CORRESPONDENCE. 





COLORADO. 
[From OuR OWN CORRESPONDENT. | 

The Durango town council has a standing reward of $500 out for the arrest 
and conviction of incendiaries, This has been brought about by reason of a 
number of suspicious fires occurring during the present year. The council 
will talk upon the proposition to establish a paid fire department instead of a 
jury shirking volunteer organization. The local insurance agents have organ- 
ized a board of underwriters. 

The Montrose Dry Goods Company has set up a claim for smoke damage 
occurring under peculiar circumstances. A smoky lamp was left burning over 
night in the store, and the soot caused a very heavy damage to the stock, It 
is asserted by the insurance men that policies do not cover such a loss. 

The Union Casualty and Surety Company of St. Louis, Mo., has been 
admitted to do business in Colorado. ‘ 

When John I. Underwood some time ago resigned as special agent for the 
Commercial Union, C. Holman, resident manager for the territory, decided 
to divide the district and appoint several local agents as specials. J. T. 
Edmunds covers the Black Hills from Deadwood; A. G. Beason of Lincoln, 
Neb., has eastern Nebraska, and Lester Eels of North Platte the western 
portion of the State. 

The leading companies doing business in Colorado have decided to enforce 
the three-fourths value clause hereafter in Durango because of the moral 
hazard. 

Under the management of John Stearns the Mutual Life business in 
Colorado has this year already exceeded the total business of last year. 

DENVER, Jure 23. QL. &, 





PACIFIC COAST. 


[From Our Own CORRESPONDENT. ] 

The most exciting event in insurance circles for weeks past has been the fire 
of the 8th inst. in which thirteen handsome houses on Baker and Lyon streets, 
near Park Panhandle, were destroyed and half a dozen companies were badly 
scorched. The fire started ina little slipper factory in the rear of a house on 
Baker street, the initial spark being, it 1s supposed, communicated by a gas 
engine. The feminine owner of the slipper factory adjacent to her rooming” 
house alleges that the fire commenced in a stable which abuts her factory, and as 
no one saw the commencement of the blaze her story is perhaps as good as any. 
The total losses, exclusive of the lives of three brave firemen, were over 
$200,000, and the insurance losses amounted to about $93,700. This class of 
risk is usually styled ‘‘yilt-edged;” in this case, however, the utterly inadequate 
supply of water and the scarcity and distance apart of the hydrants were sufficient 
to justify a refusal of the risks. Only a few weeks ago, four fine houses within 
a few blocks of those burued this month, were completely destroyed under 
exactly similar conditions as to hydrants and water. In this latter instance 
it was only possible to get one stream of water on the fire and the hydrant 
was 2000 feet away. At the fire of the 8th instant the pressure at the nozzle 
was about twenty pounds, so long were the pipe lines, 

Of personal news the most talked of is the retirement of Alfred Stillman, 
Pacific coast manager of the Orient of Hartford, and the Providence-Wash- 
ington of Providence, R. I. President Charles B. Whiting ef the former and 
Vice-President J. B. Branch of the latter have been out here investigating 








THE 


matters, as their companies have not been making money on the Pacific coast. 
They allege that the only reason for replacing Stillman by George F. Ashton 
is that the expenses were not properly managed and were excessive. — Still- 
man’s books were in a fearful muddle, and experts worked for three weeks 
Nothing, the two officials state, of a 
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trying to unravel the tangle of figures. 
nature calculated to raise a question as to Mr. Stillman’s probity was discov- 
ered. The retired manager is an excellent theorist and was for six years a 
brilliant success as manager of the Pacific Insurance Union. 

The little Swedish company, the Svea, has joined the fellowship of Ameri- 
can companies in the Brown, Craig & Co.’s agency. As a consequence the 
boast of that agency—‘‘ American companies only,” has to come down and 
that other cherished legend, ‘‘ Our Happy Family,” depends upon the recep- 
tion accorded the stranger. The Svea has hada more or less precarious exist- 
ence, its last local sponsors being Muecke & Co, 

The four local plate glass companies are hatching out a little compact of 
The process of incubation will be completed shortly, and then 
** daily” to assail. 


their own. 
another baby giant trust will have been formed for some 
The four companies are the New York, represented by Maxwell & Berry ; 
the Fidelity, by Garniss ; Lloyds, by Rolla V. Watt, and the Metropolitan 
by Mann & Wilson. 

The Springfield Fire of Springfield, Mass., is now represented by the for- 
mer Oregon manager of the company, A. G. Dugan, with Amos Sewell as 
special agent. 

W. H. C. Fowler, of the Bromfield-Fowler agency, is expected here from 
Europe on July ro. He brings with him two new companies. One is said 
to be an Austrian, the other an English company. One is a marine, the other 
a fire company, but which is which, and which they are, remain secrets for the 
present. 

John Jenkin has sued the Pacific Mutual Life for $7000 on a policy issued 
to George D. Crosbie in April, 1892. Jenkin is an attorney in Mexico, and 
answered the company’s requests for proof of death and the allegation that 
Crosbie was accidentally killed by commencing suit for the amount of the 
policy. 

Frank J. Devlin is the new manager of Newhall Sons’ Company agency. 
He succeeds Alfred R. Surrey, who, with Charles Stewart, now watches over 
the affairs of the British America and the Western of Toronto and the Ameri- 
‘can of New York. 

Warwiek Weston, general manager of the New Zealand Insurance Com- 
pany, is in this city visiting the local agency uncer Hugh Craig. He arrived 
from Yokohama on the Gaelic, and leaves for home June 22. 

W. S. Duval, manager of the Pacific Insurance Union, is out en a tour of 
Assistant Manager Conroy is in charge of affairs in this city pro 

3ARENDT. 


inspection. 
tem. 
SAN FRANCISCO, June 20. 





OHIO. 
[From OuR OWN CORRESPONDENT. ] 
The movement on foot to organize a State association for fire insurance 
» 2gents of Ohio exclusively, is a good idea. The loss record in Ohio has been 
exceedingly large, and an organization of this kind naturally will bring about a 
better condition of affairs. 

The Cleveland Life Underwriters Association is now in good working shape 
for the annual convention convening in Cleveland in September. The com- 
mittees formed by the association are as follows: Delegates to National Asso- 
ciation : John J. Thomas, Berkshire ; J. C. Trask, Northwestern ; J. W. Ells- 
worth, Union Mutual; R. D. Bokum, New York Life, and C, E. Lawton, 
Mutual Life. Reception committee : C. B. Gay, New York Life, chairman ; 
E. W. Christy, United States Life; C. E. Holt, Mutual Benefit; E. M. 
Tillinghast, Manhattan ; Nathan Kendall, Penn Mutual; E. E. Neale, Na- 
tional, and C. H. Reeves, New York Life. Invitations: R. D. Bokum, New 
York Life, chairman ; Capt. F. A. Kendall, Penn Mutual, and J. W. Ells- 
worth, Union Mutual. Committee on entertainment : P. W. Ditto, Travel- 
ers, chairman ; F. L. Ford, State Mutual ; G. B. Miller, Pacific Mutual. and 
H. W. Gebauer, Union Central. Finance committee: Capt. F. A. Kendall, 
Penn Mutual, chairman; S. S. Saffold, Provident Life and Trust, and O. N, 
Olmsted, National. Banquet committee: C. E. Lawton, Mutual Life, chair- 
man; M. E. Marks, Equitable; J. C. Trask, Northwestern; John J. 
Thomas, Berkshire, and M. E. Cozad, New York Life. Committee on print- 
ing and reporting: H. W. Powers, Travelers, chairman ; J. M. Crane, Pacific 
Mutual ; F. C. Chapman, tna; E. W. Trumper, John Hancock Mutual; 
T. H. Geer, Mutual Benefit. 

John Beecher, who lives at Mantua, O., is State agent and adjuster for the 
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Ohio Farmers Insurance Company and has removed his office to the Arcade 
building in this city. 

B. F. Downer, for a long time associated with the Travelers in this city, has 
severed his connection with that company and made a contract as special 
agent for the United States Life under Manager Christy. 

I am informed that L. L. Smith, whe for a long time was located at Toledo, 
is one of the organizers of an underground company at Winnipeg, Man., called 
the Great Northern Fire Insurance Company. 

Rush D, Waltz, for some time a representative of the Equitable and later 
associated with the United States Life, is now working for the Phoenix Mutual 
Life, with headquarters at Cambridge, O. 

Hamilton Roosa, Going a general fire insurance business on the West Side, 
died very suddenly last week. Mr. Roosa was one of the oldest fire insurance 
men in the city and had built up a first-class business. 

The Cleveland Life Underwriters Association have inaugurated a new idea 
in the way of a programme of their banquets and meetings in the appointinent 
of one of their members every two months to read a paper upon some insurance 
The merits of the paper and the matter upon which it touches to be 
In this way it 


topic. 
afterward discussed by the other members of the associat on. 
is hoped to get a larger attendance and at the same time have the meetings 
mere instructive. C. E. Tillinghast of the Manhattan Life, who is also chair- 
man of the National Association, has been selected to read a paper on the 
subject of rebating at the next meeting to be held the first Monday in July. 


CLEVELAND, O., June 21. WAKEFIELD. 





MINNESOTA. 
[kRoM OuR OwN CORRESPONDENT. | 

W. B. Cummins, a well known insurance agent of Minneapolis, died sud- 
denly of heart failure at the Merchants hotel, St. Paul. 

C. M. Meeley, general agent of the Standard Life and Accident Insurance 
Company of Detroit, Mich., caused the arrest of Charles F. Bunker, St. Paul 
agent for the company, ona charge of embezzlement. The amount involved is 
$375. General Bunker, father of the agent, says it is all a mistake. 

Judge William B. Leech, formerly manager of the Minneapolis Under- 
writers Association, was a conspicuous figure in a daring train robbery on a 
Northern Pacific train near Wadena, Minn. The Judge displayed an insur- 
ance man’s nerve and survived in good form. 

The Rollingstone (Minn.) Farmers Insurance Company has elected these 
officers: August Strehlow of Utica, president ; John Kohner of Rollingstone, 
secretary ; B. Bollman of Hart, treasurer. 

The St. Paul Mayor and officials are still sweating over the problem of 
keeping up the fire department for the balance of the year without running 
out of funds and violating the charter. The proposition to dispense with the 
use of several chemicals has aroused the insurance men and the propertyowners 
in the sections of the city affected. Manager Clarke of the underwriters’ 
bureau has been consulted and intimates that any let up in the fire service is 
liable to occasion a change in rates. 

Judge Brill of St. Paul has made an interesting ruling in a case against the 
German Accident Insurance Company of St. Paul. The suit was to recover 
the face of an accident policy where the death was due to murder. The 
court held that the company should pay the insurance. The man was killed 
in a quarrel with a neighbor wielding an axe. 

The Minneapolis Fire Department has received another terrible turning 
over, this time at the hands of the grand jury. For special reasons the jurors 
did not return many indictments, but embodied its conclusions in an elaborate 
report, which is even more severe than the report of the investigating com- 
mittee of the council. The cases of thefts at fires by members of the depart- 
ment are specially condemned. ‘The report says the city is paying $250,000 
insurance premiums in excess of what it would were the fire department what 
it should be for what it costs. The divorce of the department from politics is 
recommended, the discharge of all persons implicated in thefts and a general 
bracing up of the discipline. The jury was made up of leading business men, 
and the report is likely to result in some early action by the council. 

Commission No. 3 came up from Chicago this week and had a series of 
seances with the Minneapolis fire underwriters. The idea was to try and 
straighten out the snarls which have been besetting the fraternity for many 
moons, The result was a reorganization along the lines of the compact, 
formerly in operation here. There will be a local association with its officers 
and rules, but everything will be still under the direction of Commission No. 
3. R. E. Daniel is likely to continue as manager and to have clearer sailing 


than in the past. The charges against him did not pan out, and if he does 
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not retain the position it will be because he does not care to. The item of 


agents’ commissions has not undergone any change. The matter of enforc- 


ing the universal system was left to the discretion of the manager. There is 
lots of ** kicking ”’ over it, ee 


MINNEAPOLIS, June 24. 





COMMUNICATIONS. 


THE IRON SAFE CLAUSE. 
[To THE EDITOR OF THE SPECTATOR. ] 
Mims of the South-Eastern says: 
‘* When we consider the large amount of money that has been saved to com- 


I note President Tariff Association 


panies by the iron safe clause, and the great value in which we hold it, we 


, 


wonder that it had not been adopted long ago.” Furthermore, as it has been 
adopted by the Seuth-Eastern Tariff Association and the Arkansas and Texas 
associations to apply to all stocks of merchandise, and now seems to be a fix- 
ture in all Southern business, I confess, being the original auther and name- 
giver to this clause, that I feel gratified at its widespread adoption, and the trib- 
ute to the meritorious experience companies have had with it after a fair trial. 

When I framed and introduced it some years since at a meeting of the Texas 
State Association, and had it adopted to apply to policies on stocks in that State 
containing the three-fourths loss or value clauses, I felt confident of the great 
service it would render companies. When first proposed I did not give the 
clause a name, and several days after the association adjourned, Secretary 
Geo. J. Dexter met me on the street and inquired: ‘‘ In printing proceedings 
of the meeting, what must I call that clause of yours?” I replied: ‘‘ Call it 
the iron safe clause,” and while its chief object is hardly expressed in this 
cognomen, it seems to have stuck to it. It may be of some interest to your 
readers to know how the origin of this clause came about. 

It is directly traceable to the same old rule so universally applicable, 
‘* Necessity is the mother of invention.” At the time of its birth Texas was 
in one of her worst moods, and it began to look as though, if something was 
not done, the companies, out ot pure self-defense, would have to leave the 
State, and Othello’s occupation would be gone. Rates were already so high 
that an honestly conducted business, especially in frame buildings, appeared 
to be already so burdened as to be unable to stand them. Then, again, the 
use of the three-fourths value and loss clauses in addition seemed to have but 
little effect in reducing the loss ratio, I cast around for something else to 
improve the situation. In my experience I had seen palpable instances where 
the honest application of the three-fourths value and loss clauses would have 
made handsome salvage to companies in lieu of the almost invariable totals 
that seemed to meet us on every hand, and it was entirely due to the fact that 
companies had no right under their policies to force from the insured proper 
records of their business, I knew cases where, as far as the origin of the fire 
was concerned, the claim was absolutely above suspicion, having originated 
several buildings off, yet the insured, by claiming his books were burned, 
ciphered out a ‘‘total” against the companies by estimating his sales and 
profits and last inventory in such a way as to render the effect of the three- 
fourths and loss clauses absolutely nil, whereas the adjuster plainly knew he 
was being swindled, but he had no way to help himself, and after the loss was 
settled additional evidence was furnished to that effect by discovering that the 
insured was presenting itemized bills for collection about the country, taken 
from the credit sales books that the insured vowed or even swore had been 
burned, 

I saw plainly the printed conditions of policies were weak in not penalizing 
the insured sufficiently in forcing him to produce proper records of his busi- 
ness in case of loss, and the idea came to me, why not say to the insured and 
stick it in his policy: ‘‘ You must keep and preserve proper books of record 
and your last iventory in an iron safe, or you can have no claim at all against 
us, 

Of course, I knew such a clause would be desirable in all policies on stocks, 
but as a starter I was glad to get it in those covering the three-fourths loss 
and value clauses. From this little commencement way down in what Man- 
has called ‘‘ the Southwestern nook of our great insurance 
country,” it has gone on its way until it has now leavened a great big lump, 
viz., the entire South, and while it will take a year before all stock policies in 
the field covered by the South-Eastern Tariff Association contains the clause, 
I predict its direct and indirect effect will be very appreciably felt on the 
business of 1894, and especially that of 1895, so much so as to show substan- 
tial profit in localities where nething but loss seems to have been experienced 
J. T. DARGAN, 


ager Bennett 


in recent years. 
ATLANTA, GA.,*June 16. 
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INDUSTRIAL INSURANCE. 


[Our readers will oblige by sending us suggestions, items of news, etc., such a 
appointments of superintendents and assistant superintendents, or anything of 
interest in connection with industrial insurance. ] 


—The Metropolitan transferred Assistant John Gibbs from Frankford, Pa., 
to Newark, O. 

—-I. Catton has been appointed assistant superintendent for the Prudential 
at Louisville, Ky. 

—A. Morly, assistant at Indianapolis for the Prudential, has resigned on ac- 
count of ill health. 

—R. D. Udell has been appointed assistant superintendent fer the Pru- 
dential at Indianapolis, 

—L. Ambler has been promoted to assistant superintendent for the Pruden- 
tial in the Philadelphia Mo. 5 district. 

—A new industrial company is in course of organization in Bridgeport, 
Conn. It is to be called the Park City Life. 

—The Metropolitan will now make a bid for business at Decatur, III., 
placing M. O. Washburn in control of this business. 

—The bill requiring industrial companies to include a copy of the applica- 
tion in the policy was passed by the Massachusetts legislature. 

—G. G. McHardy, superintendent for the Metropolitan of the East Balti- 
He was succeeded by W. B. F. Lusby. 

—The Sun Life is making rapid strides this year. The new business for 
the first six months of the year was as large as for the whole of 1892. 


more district, resigned. 


—W. P. Smith, late superintendent for the Prudential at St. Joseph, Mo., 
is now assistant superintendent for the Metropolitan in Newark, N. J. 

—The Columbian Industrial Company of Washington, D. C., has been re- 
erganized, and ‘‘ may be said to be fairly launched for succesful business.” 

—H. J. Bruensing, agent for the Prudential in Chicago No. 1 district, has 
been promoted to assistant superintendent and transferred to Davenport, Ia. 

—The Western and Southern appointed Thomas Skelden, formerly super- 
intendent for the Peoples at Philadelphia, to the superintendency of their 
second district in Cleveland, O. 

—The Prudential promoted assistant W. Hughes of Detroit to superintend- 
ent at Bay City Mich. He takes with him as assistant J. F. Hill, who was 
promoted from an agency in the same city. 

—Superintendent John T. Greenan, who had charge of the ‘* down-town” 
office of the Metropolitan in New York city, has moved to 32 Park place, 
where he has secured more commodious quarters. 

—D. P. Morgan, who has been conducting a successful agency in Carbon- 
dale, Pa., has been promoted to assistant superintendent, and takes charge of 
the East Liverpool (O.) portion of the New Castle district. 

—Edward Steinle, when an agent for the United States in Jersey City, dis- 
appeared with $83 of the company’s fund. This was in October, 1892. He 
was convicted of embezzlement in the Circuit Court of Hudson county, N. 
J., on June 12. 

—Superintendent Conrad V. Dykeman of the Prudential has been elected 
one of the ‘‘ alternates’ to represent the Life Insurance Association of New 
York at the annual meeting of the National Association of Life Underwriters 
at Cleveland, O. 

—W. E. Quinlin, who has held an agency of the Prudential for some time, 
has been promoted to an assistant superintendent in charge of five agents in 
Scranton. If successful agents make successful assistants, then Mr. Quinlin 
will certainly be heard from in the near future. 

—The Prudential is now represented by a staff of forty-three men in Scran- 
ton, and 1893 will no doubt witness the largest increase ever made in Scranton. 
Superintendent Schubert is an efficient and hard-working officer, and he is 
ably seconded by his six assistant superintendents. 

—lIn the recent prize competition just ended the Scranton district of the 
Prudential carried off their usual large number of prizes. In addition to the 
regular, three supplementary prizes were awarded, one to assistant Morgan, 
and one each te agents P. F. Kielty and R. W. Wheeler. 

—The Metropolitan has made special appeal to their field men for good 
work during the next three months. We should not be surprised if the 
response be hearty in view of the opportunity to compliment the absent presi- 
dent by the building up of a large increase in his absence. 

—J. E. Mitchell, under Assistant T. J. Stewart, has been working in the 
Scranton district seventeen weeks, and during that time he bas made a net 
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weekly increase of sixty-five cents per week, and his collections for the same 
period averaged 107 per cent. The industrial field offers great possibilities to 
men of Mr. Mitchell’s ability who are willing to work, and we hope to hear of 
his enjoying a deserved promotion in the near future. 

—During the week of April 24, W. E. Quinlin, of the Prudential’s Scran- 
ton district, collected the amount of $188.82 on a debit of $53.30, the advance 
payments on the same was $230.99. Mr. Quinlin is hard to beat as a col- 
lector, and for the three months ending with that week he had written $10.50 
new business. 

—Clark P. Williams, superintendent at Newark, N. J., for the Metropoli- 
tan, sustained a severe loss on Sunday last. His wife, who was out driving 
with her sister and children, was killed, the carriage having been struck by a 
train in attempting to cross the railroad track at Avondale, N. J. Superin- 
tendent Williams was away on a yachting trip at the time of the accident. 


—The Western and Southern of Cincinnati is opening up many new 
points in the State of Ohio, and is meeting with gratifying success in every 
instance. The Western and Southern is a well conducted institution, and is 
very much appreciated in its home State. 


Caldwell will be pleased to know that he is at his desk again after a long and 


The many friends of Presiden 
Th y friends of P lent 


severe illness. 

—It would doubtless tend to retain many men in the service, who now 
leave it, if the industrial companies would put in force some scheme by 
which all classess of field workers would, if they gave honest service, be 
entitled to an annuity after retirement from active work. The English Pru- 
dential has the right view of this matter, for they have a plan of this kind in 
operation. The closer the companies get to the field men so as to keep in 
touch with them, the better it will be for all parties. 

—The Sun Life of Louisville continues its record breaking gait. The 
business for the first six months will show a gain of over fifty per cent, and 
if present indications count for anything, the business for the year will be 
simply doubled. This is certainly remarkable progress. The company's 
stock is now selling at 125. 
points for the Sun, in both of which it is doing nicely. 


deserving of unstinted praise for the way he is building up the Sun, 


Maysville, Ky., and Clarksville, Tenn., are new 
Manager Adams is 


—The question of ‘‘ lapses” is always full of interest to the industrial 
worker, and careful thought can be given to the subject by every man con- 
nected with the business. The companies ought to consider well the payment 
on new business instead of basing the remuneration on At first 
glance it would seem i-:practicable to do this with success, but the more one 
It is claimed on behalf of the 


6 


increase,” 


looks at the matter the more feasible it appears. 
suggestion that men would stay longer in the service than under the present 
system, which forces men out by reason of lapses in the earlier months of the 
agency, whereas, if they had an opportunity to draw on “ 
could tide over the bad time and ultimately do well. 
lapse of business, and if a way be found to hold agents, the increase will 
come by dint of judicious management. 


new business” they 
Lapse of agents means 





NEWS OF THE WEEK, 





Insurance Congress. 
In our issue of last week we gave several of the papers read before the 
Insurance Congress then in session in Chicago, 
following : 


Among others read was the 


INSURANCE—LIFE AND ACCIDENT. 


By James G. BATTERSON, President of the Travelers Insurance Company. 


The main object of the World’s Fair is to induce representative men in all 
occupations, trades and professions to come together and prove their right to 
existence by the production and exhibition of their best work with the most 
approved and ecenomical means. If there isany antiquated inhabitant of the 
back country who is still carrying his grist to mill with a stone in one end of 
the bag and his corn in the other, he has only tocome here to find out a better 
way, and possibly to learn that he can buy his bread in town cheaper than he 
can get his grist from the country mill. 

In dealing with the question of insurance I shall not trespass upon the camp 
of the actuaries, but, in a general and popular way, state such principles as 
evety policyholder should know if he would understand tie nature of his con- 
tract. In its broad sense, the manifest purpose of an insurance company is 
to lift the burden of a great calamity from a single family or individual which 
has received the blow and distribute its force upon society at large, or, more 
strictly speaking, upon the members of. an association organized for that 
specific purpose. A loss, therefore, which would bring irreparable ruin and 
distress upon a single family, if distributed to a sufficiently large number of 
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members, would afford prompt relief without imposing any hardship upon 
other members of the association, This principle, which originally took form 
in guilds, confraternities, religious orders, burial societies and lodges, is of 
great antiquity, and is known to have been practiced about three hundred 
years before Christ. The expansion of the principle into practical business 
shape was prompted by the great London fire of 1666, following which, clubs, 
individuals and societies received proposals for underwriting against loss or 
damage by fire. but the first regular office was not opened for business until 
1681. The entire history of insurance, then, will be found within the past 
two hundred years. 


THE First APPLICATION OF MORTALITY TABLE. 


The Amicable Society, which was organized January 24, 1705, has been 
generally credited with having been the first to transact the business of life 
insurance, but it was of the nature of a friendly society rather than an insur- 
ance company. The membership could not exceed 2000. The contribution 
from each member was £6 4s., with five shillings additional for the registrar 
and five shiliings for the stock. No member was admitted under twelve 
years of age, nor over forty-five, and all paid alike. When the membership 
was full if 100 members died during the year, then £100 was distributed to 
claimants for each of the deceased members, equal to an assessment of £5 
each on all of the members, The corporation was not authorized to grant 
insurance at rates of premium determined by age until October 30, 1807, and 
it was not authorized to insure the payment of a fixed sum until May 8, 1845. 
In 1866 the business of the Amicable was absorbed by the Norwich Union 
Life, and the Amicable company retired after an existence of 161 years, with- 
out ever having had any proper table of premiums or mortuary dividends 
based upon age at time of entry. 

The Equitable Society was undoubtedly the first to put the business of life 
insurance upon a scientific basis, by means of tables, which were supposed to 
determine the rate of mortality for all ages. The Northampton Table was 
constructed by Dr. Price, from observation on the lives of 4689 persons in 
All Saints parish, Northampton, during the forty-six years from 1735 to 1780, 
These observations showed the mean duration of life to be only 25.18 years, 
whereas by later and.more accurate observations it was found to be 37.57 
years, disclosing an error of more than thirty-two per cent against the in- 
surant. The old Equitable office adopted these tables for insurances, and the 
British Government adopted the same for annuities; the consequence was 
that the Equitable received about thirty-five per cent more than the insur- 
ances were worth, and the Government received a proportionate amount less 
than the annuities were worth. The Equitable office was getting rich, while 
the Government was being loaded with an increasing debt. 

In due time Mr. Morgan, the accomplished actuary of the Equitable, dis- 
covered that the mortality of the office was about one-third less than that in- 
dicated by the tables of Dr. Price. Mr. Finlaison, on the other hand, 
discovered that the longevity of the annuitants, who were billeted on the public 
treasury, was about one-third greater than that shown by the tables—which he 
demonstrated was a great losstothe treasury. Investigation disclosed a serious 
error in the first factor of Dr. Price’s observations. By taking the record of 
the christenings in All Saints Parish, the doctor overlooked the fact that about 
one-third of the population in that parish were Baptists, who, not having the 
fear of a imbus infantum before their eyes, did not baptize their children, 
This increased the apparent ratio of mortality to christenings, and played 
havoc with the tables, as well as the public treasury. It is quite likely that, 
when Dr. Price witnessed the destruction of his great work, he was well pre- 
pared to justify the Puritans for driving the dissenting Baptists out of Massa- 
chusetts on account of their baptismal heresies. The error was so expensive 
to the Government that Parliament repealed the annuity act and John Bull 
temporarily quit the business 

Then came the Carlisle Tables, based on the observed mortality of the 
parishes of Saint Mary and Saint Cuthbert, Carlisle, by Dr. Heysham, M. 
D., for eight years, 1779 to 1787. These data were used by Joshua Milne in 
the construction of the Carlisle Tables. When Mr. Milne’s work was com- 
pared with that of Dr. Price on the Northampton Tables, the following 
differences appeared: Milne demonstrated that of 1ooo births, at the end of 
twenty years, 609 would be living. Dr. Price’s observations showed that only 
441 would be living—making an average difference at all ages of thirty-three 
per cent—which proved that there were no Baptists in Carlisle to disturb his 
calculations, or he had counted them with all other Saints in the parishes 
patronized by Saints Mary and Cuthbert. The Carlisle Tables superseded 
Northampton, and came into general use; nevertheless they were freely 
criticised by the actuaries, owing to irregularities at various ages. 

The first mortality observation of a public character, applicable to England 
and Wales, was made by Rickman, and applied to the census of 1831. An 
important error, however, was subsequently discovered in the failure of the 
parish registers to account for the burials of dissenters, and the value of the 
error was fixed at from eight to ten per cent. 

Next in order was Engligh Life Table No. 1, based upon the census of 1841 
and published in 1843. English Life Table No. 2, based on corrected and 
extended data of the census of 1841 and published in 1863. English Life 
Table No. 3, taking the census of 1841 combined with the census of 1851, 
embracing over 50,000,000 persons, living, and 6.490,720 deaths, ever a period 
of seventeen years. The tables, however, were challenged as being inaccurate 
and defective on many essential points involved in the problems of insurance. 

The Experience Table No. 1, 1838, and Experience Table No. 2, 1863, 
known as the Actuaries’ Table, immediately forced their way to general use, 
as they were known to correct palpable errors, both asto Northampton, Carl- 
isle and other tables, and are still believed to fix the law of human mortality 
as to all ages within a small fraction of error. 

The American Experience Table, 1868, based upon lives rather than poli- 
cies, is the work of Sheppard Homans, and was ‘for many years the standard 
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of valuation for New York and other States, while the English Actuaries’ 
Table is still the law for Massachusetts, and is now for New York. 

Thus have the observations and experience of the past century been gathered 
up, in order to find the law which governs the mean duration of human life. 
The contingencies of uncertainty, to which the life of every individuai living 
is constantly exposed, are proverbial ; and it is the knowledge of these con- 
tingencies which shoald cause every valuable life to seek the only protection 
which is available. The law, then. which draws the line of uncertainty within 
very narrow |imits, when the last of, say, 100,000 lives will surely fail, is not 
enough. We must know the law which fixes the mean mortality for every year 
between the ages of one and 100 inclusive, and the probability that any given 
life will survive one or any given number of years, as also the converse of the 
probability that any given life wi!l fail within one or any given number of years. 
The necessity of accurate tables is thus demonstrated ; e.g. A B at age twenty 
has a life contingency valued at $10,000, but dependent on his surviving 
years, or reaching the age of forty. What is it worth to take the risk of his 
dying before twenty years, and having in that event to pay $10,000, but if he 
survives twenty years to pay nothing? By the Actuaries’ Tables, out of 
100,000 lives, the number living at age twenty is 93,268 and the number dying 
during the next twenty years is 14615. The probability of A B's dying 
within twenty years is therefore cetermined by the fraction of which 14 615 is 
the numerator, and 94,268 the denominator ; consequently 14,615/93,268 of 
$10.000 = $1567, the theorectical value of the risk, without considering the 
element of interest. 

The net annual premium for an insurance of $10,000 against death within 
twenty years, at age twenty, would be $79 40; the sum of these payments in 
twenty years, discounted by actuaries’ four per cent tables, equals $1,052 57, 
and is the net single premium to be paid immediately as the present mone- 
tary value of the risk. By the American Experience Table it would be 
$1,063.30 ; by the Carlisle Table it would be $1,101.20 ; by the Northampton 
Table it would be $1,541.50. Thus it will be seen that the difference be- 
tween the present value of this single premium for a twenty year term is 
sixty-eight per cent greater by Northampton than by the Actuaries, and illus- 
trates Dr. Price’s fundamental error in not counting the children of the 
Northampton Baptists. 

Reversing the proposition, our next inquiry is, what is it worth to insure 
$10,000 to A B, the same to be paid absolutely at the end of twenty years, 
or at death, if sooner occurring. The number living at twenty is 93.268 ; 
the number living at forty is 78,653. The probability of his living twenty 
years is found by the fraction of which 78,653 is the numerator, and 93,268 
is the denominator ; thus—78.653/93. 268 of $10 000—=$8433—the theoretical 
value of the risk, without the element of interest. The net annual premium 
for an endowment of $10,000 at the end of twenty years, by the Actuaries 
Table, is $369.70 ; the sum of all the annual premiums for twenty years, dis- 
counted at four per cent, gives us the net single premium of $3,848.73 as the 
present monetary value of the risk—payment immediate. By American Ex- 
perience Table it is $3848 ; by Carlisle Table it is $3,721.43 ; by Northamp- 
ton Table only $3,379.80. Here we find the Northampton tables, when 
applied to the probability of living, about fifteen per cent below all the other 
tables on a twenty year endowment; which illustrates the disastrous effect on 
annuities at all ages sold by the English Government. 

Thus by long continued observation and practical experience has the law 
of mortality been developed, which governs all forms of life insurance con- 
tracts. It matters not by what ingenuity or device one form of pelicy may 
be made to appear better than another; for in due time we shall find the 
string which ties them one and all to the supreme law which governs all such 
contracts, and must be obeyed. Nevertheless, the conditions of life and the 
needs of insurants are so various that many forms are needed to meet the 
numerous exigencies known to the present, and possible to the future. Life 
insurance is an ever present necessity to the great majority of mankind, and 
yet the percentage of the insured to the uninsured is miserably small. Very 
many do not insure because they do not understand the subject ; others, be- 
cause they look upon it as a game of chance, in which they have to die, if 
they would win. They look at their own chance of winning through one end 
of the telescope, and at the company’s through the other. Some do not need 
it for themselves, and are indifferent to the necessities of those who do, 
There are those also who have no ambition tu be independent ef their neigh- 
bors, and have no shame that their grave will be digged at the expense of 
another. Eighteen dollars per annum, or $1.50 per month, will provide a 
man at age of thirty with an insurance for $1c0o payable at death, and $10 
per annum will insure the payment of $500. There can be no good excuse, 
therefore, for any man in good health who has not at least so much provided 
for his last sickness and burial. 

LirE INSURANCE NOT A GAMBLING TRANSACTION, 

Certain writers have illustrated these propositions from the standpoint of a 
gambler, who makes a bet with the company on the contingency of his living 
or dying, as the case may be. The gambling illustration, I have always con- 
tended, is unhappy and inapplicable, for in a fair gambling scheme the risk 
should be the same to one party as it is to the other, and what one gains the 
other loses. In the case before us, both parties, by assembling all the hazards 
or contingencies of life, bring them as a whole to the equilibrium ef cer- 
tainty, and the certainty is shared by one as well as the other. If the tables 
are constructed with accuracy, then it is all the same to the company whether 
it takes the risk of living or the risk of dying ; for in either case the result is 
certain. The original risk, which attaches to every one born, is the risk of 
death, and that risk cannot be avoided any more than the event itself ; but if 
the insurance office can minimize the risk, in respect to an assumed monetary 
value, by subdivision into a hundred thousand parts, and distribution 
of the same among a hundred thousand lives, its purpose will have been 
accomplished, 

That, however, raises the pertinent question ; if one member takes upon 
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himself the same minim of risk from each of 100,000 members which they in 
succession have taken from him, why is not the benefit of distribution neutral- 
ized? Such would doubtless be the effect if all the lives were to fail in the 
same year; but as the decrements in any one year will never exceed 2362 
and,if the experiment commences with age thirty it willin the first year hardly 
exceed 850 out of 100,000 lives exposed ; it will be self-evident that the fami- 
lies of those who fail in the first policy year will derive the largest monetary 
benefit from the insurance, and so on, year after year diminishing the benefit 
of association and distribution until those surviving in the last years will have 
witnessed the distribution of all the benefits and receive less than they have 
paid, 

The law and the result, however, is known at the beginning by all parties. 
The only uncertainty is as to the particular individuals who will fail first and 
receive the largest benefit ; but each one of the whole number will be found 
quite willing that someone other than himself should claim title to the first 
and largest benefit. If it is uncertain at the beginning of this transaction, 
what the mathematical and financial result will be, then the tables are worth- 
less ; and while the parties may be deceived by false data, they are in no sense 
of the word gamblers. But if, on the other hand, the tables are true, and the 
financial result can be predicted with certainty at the beginning, then the first 
and all the elements of gambling are foreign to the transaction. The law of 
gambling is the law of uncertainties, if the game is fair; any element of 
uncertainty, known to one and not to another, is the same as loaded dice in 
the hands of a swindler. The law of mortality, on the other hand, is the 
product of a reasonably exact science, and is available to all. There can be 
no juggling with the data ; and the probabilities of life or death, while uncer- 
tain in the abstract, are made as nearly certain in the concrete as human 
affairs can be. Life insurance does not gamble on the uncertainties of a single 
life ; on the contrary it deals with the certainty which is demonstrated by the 
mean mortality of 100.000 lives. It deals with monetary values and the life 
of one individual or the death of another, is nothing to the company, except 
as determining elements of data and periods of adjustment. 

The true gambler, then, is found in the man who does not insure at all. 
He takes upon himself, or his family, all the hazards which pertain to a single 
life, the most uncertain of all uncertainties ; and to save the small annual 
premium, runs the terrible risk of poverty for his wife and children, in face 
of the fact that no sane underwriter would take his single risk for ten times 
the premium which he thinks he saved. Taking the risk of a single life, at 
age twenty for one year, would be betting $1000 against $8.38 that A B would 
live one year. That would be gambling on an event which might or might 
not occur, and the gambler’s judgment would be governed by A B's physical 
condition at the time, and his opinion of the chances that A B would survive 
the period. ‘The risk of losing $1000, or gaining $8.38, would therefore be 
centered in the event of one man’s surviving the term ; which event, in itself 
considered, is nvt the subject of law, but of an infinite number of unknown 
and extraneous circumstances. The insurance office, on the other hand, col- 
lects $8.38 from each of 100,000 men on the certain knowledge that $838,000 
will provide for the aggregate mortality of the whole number and pay for each 
man who dies within the year $1000. The distinction between those two 
illustrations is demonstration that the first is centered in the event, while the 
second is centered in the law established by the mean of large numbers, elim- 
inating completely the gambling hazard, which depends on the event alone. 
There is nothing, then, so certain as the mean duration of 100,000 lives, .and 
nothing so uncertain as the duration of a single life ; and these indisputable 
facts are further demonstration that the business of life insurance is not in any 
sense of the word the subject of chance, nor is it exposed to the irregularities 
of an event so uncertain, and yet so certain, as death itself. 


IGNORANT AND OBSTRUCTIVE LEGISLATION, 


The cost of life insurance is not by any means limited to the sole factor of 
the mean mortality of a State or nation. There are other serious elements of 
expense which enhance the cost and have to be provided for in the premium 
charge. One of the first is, ill-advised and obstructive legislation. The 
assembling of a State legislature is generally regarded as the signal for a cam- 
paign of the companies against obstructive and hostile legislation, to prevent 
which is frequently a costly matter. An enumeration of the various acts which 
have been introduced for the regulation of life insurance business within the 
past few years, would filla volume. An attempted fraud of no mean pro- 
portions having been prevented by the conclusive testimony of the physician 
who had charge of the case, the discomfited attorney who brought the suit, at 
the next session of the legislature introduced a bill prohibiting any physician 
from testifying jn a case which he had treated, and which might become the 
subject of judicial inquiry. The bill passed, and if that attorney ever gets a 
similar case, he will not be defeated by the only witness competent to prove 
the facts. Other States have since enacted the same law. 

The two leading political journals, located in the capital of a great State, 
secured the passage of a bill, which forced all of the companies doing business 
in that State to advertise their statements twice a year in the two papers hav- 
ing the largest circulation, such advertisements to be ordered and paid for by 
the comptroller at the expense of the companies. Three or four squares of 
ordinary advertising matter were padded so as to measure twenty-six squares, 
and made an enormous bill, which had to be paid on pain of expulsion from 
the State. Indignant protests took out considerable padding, but the two 
papers have reaped a very rich annual harvest ever since, which has been of 
no other benefit to anybody, and was not intended to be. Nevertheless, the 
organs of the dominant political parties were able to exact this tribute from 
the insurance companies, for the reason that there were no local companies to 
oppose it. The licenses, fees and taxes imposed by some of the States are 
well nigh prohibitory, and these must necessarily be met by an increase of 
premium or reduction of dividend. Extravagant commissions, bonuses, and 
other expensive means,of promoting business by ambitious companies, have 
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eut down the dividends and by so doing increased the cost. The true remedy 
for these eostly expenditures is not apparent. 
ACCIDENT INSURANCE. 

Insurance against accidental loss of life only, eliminating all other causes of 
mortality, was introduced to this country in 1863 by the Travelers Insurance 
Company of Hartford, Conn. The business was popular from the start, and 
has grown steadily in public favor, until it is recognized as a necessity, quite 
as much as life or fire insurance. The same regularity appears in the occur- 
rence of death by violent and accidenta! means, when applied to large num- 
bers, as from consumption, or any other specific cause of human mortality. 
The mortality by consumption, if applied to insured lives, is about twenty-three 
per cent of the total. We will not be far wrong, then, if we say that nearly 
one quarter of all the premiums paid for life insurance policies are due to con- 
sumption or phthisis. The mortality caused by violent and accidental means, 
excluding suicide, is about eight per cent of the whole number, The benefit 
of selection, under the most skillful examination, wears off in a very few 
years as a precaution against loss by consumption. so that the mortality from 
that cause is constant, and cannot be materially diminished by selection. 
Violence and accident are supposed to be governed by a very different law ; 
but when our observations are applied to sufficiently large numbers, the regu- 
larity is surprising, and we find that the law must be sought, not in the 
extraneous immediate circumstances of a vicious horse, an old harness, or a 
defectice wheel, but in the mean of that inherent, constitutional infirmity of 
mankind in general, which ‘‘ trusts luck’ and ‘* takes chances,” rather than 
provide against them promptly. One man, who has the reputation for good 
sense in other respects will ride himself, and trust his family, in an old 
carriage which ought to have gone to the scrap heap years ago. His notions 
of economy are false ; and the disposition to *‘ wear things out,” rather than 
replenish, is seen in every act of his life. The accident, which is sure to come, 
should be chargeable to the weakness of the man rather than the defective 
vehicle, which is only incidental. The family taint, then, which is every- 
where recognized as a warning against phthisis, is not sufficiently well con- 
sidered as a warning against accidents. 

I have been asked to read a paper on life and accident insurance combined ; 
it should rather have been life and accident insurance separated ; for life insur- 
ance proper covers all the elements of mortality, while accident insurance, so 
far as the life is concerned, is limited to one of the elements, the value of 
which is about eight per cent of the whole. 

The prejudice, which was raised twenty-five years ago, against the combi- 
nation of life and accident insurance by one company, has nearly disappeared. 
It was thought that the accident business, about which very little was known 
in this.country, must necessarily be a menace to the life business, and should 
therefore be classed with steam boiler, plate glass, and other kinds of casualty 
insurance, because it is not analogous with lifeinsurance. That accident in- 
surance is, however, nothing more or less than limited life insurance is begin- 
ning to be better understood by the public. The compensation for non-fatal 
injuries is the only element which cannot be determined approximately by the 
experience of life insurance companies, for the fatal and non-fatal injuries 
have no close relation to each other. 

To our regular life policies we frequently attach an accident ‘‘ death-only ” 
policy for an additional charge to the life rates of $2 per thousand ; thus, if 
the policy is for $2000, an additional payment of $4 will insure the additional 
payment of $2000 in the event of accidental death. This may be called a 
corabination of life and accident insurance, as it secures, for a trifling addition 
to the premium, the advantages of both and the risks are analogous. 

SUICIDE AS A FINE ART. 

That suicide is getting to be one of the fine arts every life insurance officer 
knows. That man will deliberately contrive the means of their own destruc- 
tion in order to get the best of a life insurance company and leave money te 
those who come after them, is passing strange ; but the fact of consummate 
skill, with great deliberation, and without even the trace of insane impulse, 
is shown in too many cases to admit of a doubt. The old theory that the 
fact of suicide is of itself evidence of insanity, has long since been exploded. 
In 1877 the ratio of suicide to the general population was nine-tenths of one 
per cent, but the ratio to insured lives was 1.23 per cent. Since that time 
nearly all of the companies have ceased to plead the fact of suicide asa 
detense to the payment of their policies, and the ratio of suicides to insured 
lives has increased with frightful rapidity. Some companies, as an evidence 
of their great liberality boldly proclaim to the world that their policies con- 
tain no restriction against suicide, and thus offer a large bonus for self- 
murder. They plead justification, however, from the fact that it is useless to 
contend with courts and juries over a suicide case, and that they may as well 
pay and save the time and cost of litigation. There is much truth in this 
plea, but the result to society is seen in the enormous increase of the crime. 

Frederick L. Hoffman, in the May number of The Arena, has treated this 
subject with great intelligence, but without any reference to the question of 
insurance. He showg, by painstaking investigation that between the years of 
1870 and 1890, in the State of Massachusetts, the number of suicides in- 
creased 203 per cent.; in Connecticut 316 per cent; in Michigan, from 1875 
to 1890, fifteen years, an increase of 223 per cent. That this fearful increase 
is not due to the changes in population is shown from the corrosponding 
analysis, that in Massachusetts the increase in population was 50.6 per cent; 
suicide 130.0 per cent; Connecticut, 59.0 per cent; suicide 216.0 per cent; 
Michigan, 63.9 per cent; suicide 123.8 percent. That these percentages and 
ratios, if applied to insured lives instead of general population, would be 
very much larger, is well known, and is good evidence that life insurance 
offers the strongest temptation to suicide, 

That this unnatural crime is contagious, both as to the act and to the 
method, has been made conspicuous in many localities, In Berkshire county, 
Mass., Hoffman shows us, that for the five years, 1865 to 1870, there were 
seven suicides; during the five years 1885 to 1890 there were forty in the 
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same locality, Self-murder is more popular in San Francisco, Cal., than in 
Providence. R. I. In 1890 San Francisco recorded one suicide to 3800 
inhabitants, while in Providence there was only one to 22 024 inhabitants, 
No one will believe that the volume of insanity is six times greaterin San 
Francisco than in Providence, and if not, then the larger ratio of suicide 
must be attributed to some other cause. Dr. Mathews says that ‘‘the most 
powerful influence leading to suicide is civilization,” by which we must infer 
that the degree of civilization is six points higher in San Francisco than in 
Providence or Boston. The same difference appears in many other States 
and countries, but it does not follow that where the degree of insanity runs 
highest there will necessarily be most suicides. I have been satisfied for 
many years that the increasing rates of mortality from this cause is due to 
the fact that there is no longer any provision against it in life insurance con- 
tracts, as there was formerly, and should be now; unless it is for the public 
good that the crime of self-murder should be encouraged and promoted, by 
large rewards in money, the equivalent of which is indirectly an assessment 
on the surviving policyholders in life insurance companies. Dr. Morselli, a 
well-known authority on this subject, says: ** That just as madness may go 
on without any attempt at suicide, so the suicidal purpose may be formed in 
the healthiest mind, and carried out with the coolness inspired by perfect 
logic.” Dr. Mathews, another authority, says: ** That self-killing is em- 
phatically the crime of intellectual peoples, and no act of a man’s life can be 
more rationally planned than is generally the act of leaving it.” The statis. 
tics of the actual mortality by suicide are at least thirty-three per cent under 
the truth, owing to the fact that surviving friends will insist that the record 
shall show an accidental rather than an intentional act. It is quite natural 
that the sympathy of a coroner’s jury will pay this respect to the feelings of 
surviving friends and neighbors whenever a circumstance can be found to 
justify it, or even suggest it. 
ACCIDENTS DUE TO OCCUPATION. 

The accidents of occupation are too complicated fer treatment in this paper, 
but if the actual mortality in some occupations was known and understood 
by those expused, it would be difficult for the employer to secure a sufficient 
force. 

EMPLOYERS LIABILITY INSURANCE. 

Insuring the employer or property owner against his legal liability for in- 
juries to persons, the result of negligence in not providing sufficient protection 
to the public and his employees, does not yet afford the observations of an 
extended experience in this country. We have enough, however, to teach us 
that the risk is not to be trifled with, The number of lawyers wiliing to give 
expert advice, as to the present and future value of a broken leg, is amazing. 
Suits for $20,000 and $25,000 are not uncommon, where the claim is settled for 
$25 or $50. The cost for retaining counsel, to put in appearance and make 
answer to experiments of this character, is frequently more than is required 
to adjust the claim. The legal expenses in this class of insurance is a very 
important element in the risk, though entirely extraneous thereto. The 
rates of premium are as yet experimental, and too low, but the companies 
which survive the raids of speculators and maligners will find in due time a 
safe and consistent method for carrying the risk, so that it will be alike 
beneficial to the insurers and the insured. 

LIFE AND ACCIDENT COMBINATION POLICIES. 

The Travelers Insurance Company of Hartford, Conn., is the only company 
in this country which combines the full life and accident risk under a single 
policy, and for the trifling addition of $2 per $1000 to the life rate pays double 
the amount insured in the event of accidental death. Indemnity for non- 
fatal injur.es is not insured under this policy, for the reason that the actuarial 
work of tabulation and valuation is more conveniently performed under 
separate policies ; furthermore, experience has demonstrated that the indem- 
nity for non-fatal injuries dors not bear that close relation to the fatal injury, 
which has been claimed by some, but is, on the other hand, to a great extent 
governed by that regularity which pertains to specific occupations, and not by 
any law of general average applicable to al] occupations, As the rates of 
mortality are found to vary in different States and countries, and are not the 
same for different occupations, professions, and social positions, so also we 
find similar features at different points of observation affecting the accidents 
of life, which cannot be explained by difference in latitude and longitude, nor 
by tables. The mortality by accidental violence cannot, like the tabular 
death rate, be treated as a function of age; therefore age thirty and age 
sixty are rated alike ; age thirty has the greater recuperative power from a 
serious injury, but the exposure is greater than at sixty. 

[he observations of Mr. Richard Teece, the distinguished actuary and 
manager of the Mutual Provident Life Insurance Company of Australia, 
reveal a mortality by violence and accident far in excess of the combined 
experience in the United States, while the mortality by suicide is so far below 
that there were only fourteen suicides to 5500 deaths, or a fraction less than 
one quarter of one percent over a period of forty-four years, The suicide ex- 
perience on insured lives in this country, when compared with that of Australia, 
is Simply appalling, and will not be admitted as proof of Dr. Mathews’ theory 
that it is evidence of a higher degree of civilization. 


HEREDITY A FACTOR IN ACCIDENT INSURANCE, 

The experience of the Travelers Insurance Company with non-fatal injuries, 
when analyzed by occupations, will demonstrate that the fluctuations between 
one occupation and another, great as they may be, are to be sought for in the 
personal equation of the operatives themselves as the cause, rather than any 
assumed line of regularity, which may be determined from the casualties 
which follow the use of any special class of tools or machinery. It frequently 
happens that the most experienced operatives, owing to a familiarity with and 
contempt of danger, meet with injuries which rarely happen to an apprentice 
or green hand doing the same work, who make no vain exhibition of their 
ability at points of greatest danger. The experienced foreman, who lost a 
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second finger at a buzz-saw while showing the proprietor how he lost the 
first, made a most convincing demonstration of this fact, but we must not 
charge the saw with the second finger. The absent minded switchman, or 
the most intelligent and skillful engineer who, in an instant of abstraction, 
mistakes his signal and wrecks his train, are both accidents of occupation ; 
but the real cause eludes the vigilance of the most careful observer. 

I find that the record of our experience is more reliable as to the means by 
which both fatal and non-fatal injuries are inflicted than it is as to the cause. 
The cause is so frequently extraneous to the means, and so difficult to deter- 
mine, that it is of little statistical value. The responsibility which attackes 
to the actual cause of every important casualty invokes at once all available 
means for its concealment. We cannot measure, nor avoid, nor remove a 
cause the character of which is unknown, or even doubtful. The destruction 
of Fargo is attributed to fire as the cause, but this is certainly erroneous ; fire 
was the means, undoubtedly, but the cause may be traced back to the early 
training (or the want of it) of the thoughtless person who shoveled out hot 
coals and ashes into a pile of shavings and combustible rubbish, without con- 
sidering the effect of such a combination as live coals, pine shavings and a 
high wind. The constitutional infirmity which makes such things possible is 
in the blood for generations, and is the cause of many evils which are in- 
herited. If this be true, then the education which will give us substantial 
results must commence about one hundred years before the child is born. 
That degree of prudence and foresight which leads men to protect themselves 
and their families by policies of life and accident insurance is good evidence 
that not very far back in their family history we shall find a progenitor of like 
character for prudence and economy. That beggars beget beggars, that 
criminals beget criminals, that drunkards beget drunkards, will not be dis- 
puted by any intelligent investigator. The taint of blood may lie dormant 
for one or two generations, until a favoring circumstance once more kindles 
the flame which is not easily extinguished. 

We contend that life and accident insurance is one of the most powerful of 
all educational forces for the culture of true manhood which has ever been 
grafted upon our social economies. The improvident man who flatters him- 
self by repeating the worn-out axiom that ‘* the world owes him a living, and 
he means to collect the debt,” will probably find a full statement of his ac- 
count in the almshouse or penitentiary. The opportunity to earn his own 
living is the only claim which the world ever has or ever will recognize from 
the children of men. Society is cheerfully helpful to all those who are willing 
to help themselves. 

A life insurance policy is evidence of good citizenship ; it inspires confi- 
dence, credit and self-respect ; if combined with accident insurance, so much 
the better, for the possib‘e accumulations of a lifetime of honest industry are 
thus immediately protected against the ever-present hazards of sudden and 
untimely death, and if by accident, then in double amount. If we could ob- 
tain the personal equation of all communities determined by a high standard 
of prudence, we would know better than we do now the true value of our 
risks, and what to take, what to reject and what communities to avoid. Some 
men are proverbially careful of their own interests, and thoughtful of others ; 
others notoriously careless as to their own, and utterly indifferent as to the 
welfare and comfort of their neighbors. One is governed by a sense of duty 
and forethought, the other by an impulse of present necessity ; they stumble 
through life, eat, drink and die, leaving no other legacy than their own in- 
firmities to half adozen or more children, who in turn transmit the same 
infirmities to another generation. Here we find those who shovel hot ashes 
into the wood pile and lay upon society at large a burden of risk, against 
which all the insurance the prudent man can get is not enough, and the im- 
prudent do not insure at all, which lays an additional burden on those 
who do. 

INFLUENCE OF LIFE AND ACCIDENT INSURANCE UPON CITIZENSHIP. 

The whole number of full life and endowment policies in force on the Ist 
of January, 1893, was 1,532,812, the amount insured being $4,707,918,497. 
Industrial policies were held by 5,007,194 persons, insuring $564,3g9,135 1n 
amount. This shows that about nine-tenths of the entire population have no 
insurance at all, making proper deduction for the number of policies issued 
by American companies, but held in foreign countries. The amount of acci- 
dent insurance in force on January 1, 1893, was $1,418,412,518. That social 
environment has a powerful influence on the actions of men, admits no dis- 
cussion ; but as every man’s conduct is subject to the law of his antecedent 
history, we may expect that a change in environment will be followed by a 
change in action, but the antecedent influence will speedily manifest itself. 
It is of the highest importance, then, that every community should cultivate 
and encourage in every citizen all the phenomena, mental and physical, which 
induce to good husbandry and personal independence. To neglect this is to 
neglect a public duty. That a widespread, open-handed charity does not 
answer the requirements, but on the contrary multiplies the demand, is weil 
known. Very few beggars are oppressed with the wholesome fear that they 
may be buried at the public expense. The man with an insurance policy 
will not be the beggar, and the beggar will never be the man with an insur- 
ance policy. The first desideratum to good citizenship is the ownership of a 
comfortable home, where the man’s family may be rooted to the soil and thus 
have a property interest in the community where he lives. Assuming that 
such a home may be secured for $1000, any good mechanic, at age of thirty, 
may become its immediate possessor on sufficiently easy terms of purchase. 
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A good mechanic, who can earn $900 per annum and live on $730, can 
afford to marry, and in a few years own his home free from debt. If he 
should die by disease during the first or any subsequent year, his life insur- 
ance will pay his debt ; but if by accident, his wife will own her home and 
have $1000 in cash. 

This is the true way to make good citizens of poor men, and such citizens 
will not throw hot ashes into the wood pile, nor be apt to waste their earnings 
in the rum shops. 

Bankers, merchants and men of affairs, who take policies for large amounts, 
are not objects cf our concern. The great danger to society lies with the 
struggling masses who have no homes and do not know how to secure them, 
Men who own their homes will not be found in the society of anarchists, who 
would destroy what others build. Make it easy, then, for all who will to 
enjoy the shelter of their roof-tree, and you will provide defenders for your 
own. The insurance policy makes it safe to buy a home, and also safe to 
sell one. The buyer will not, in the event of death, make forfeit from in- 
ability to pay, and the seller will, in the same event, be sure of his money. 
It enables the poor man to secure immediately what would otherwise be post- 
poned for many years, and the lessons of thrift, independence and good 
citizenship are learned in a day. The habit of saving supplants the habit of 
spending, and contentment takes the place of unrest and misery, 

Who, then, will measure the inestimable benefits, from purely social and 
educational points of view, which have been derived from the insurance com- 
panies alone during the past forty or fifty years, and may be multiplied again 
and again in the years to come? Who will deny that when, instead of one- 
tenth, nine-tenths of the inhabitants of the United States have the protection 
of life insurance, the quality of citizenship will be vastly improved thereby? 
When every citizen is the possessor of even a little capital, or is provided 
with the means of obtaining it, there will be a smaller number seeking for the 
means of destroying it. 

LIABILITY INSURANCE. 


By Geo, F. S—Ewarp, President of the Fidelity and Casualty Insurance 
Company. 


During the last winter efforts were made in several legislatures to discour- 
age the line of insurances known as ‘** Employers’ Liability.” ‘The question 
has thus been raised whether sueh insurances are consistent with a sound 
public policy and it is this question which I propose to discuss in this paper. 
I pass over for the moment the origin and animus of these efforts, but will 
have remarks to make in that direction iater. 

The legislature of New York at its session of 1891-92 passed an act em- 
bodying a codification of the insurance laws of the State. From this act I 
take a definition of what is generally called ‘‘ Employers’ Liability ” insurance 
as follows: ‘‘ Insuring any one against loss or damage resulting from accident 
to or injury suffered by an employee or other person and for which the person 
insured is liable.” Under this act an insurance company rightly qualified by 
its charter and by compliance with other provisions of law as to capital, etc., 
may cover by insurance, Ist. An employer against liability for accidental in- 
juries which may be sustained by any person employed by him. 2d. An 
employer against liability for accidental injuries which may be sustained by 
any person whomsoever whether employed by him or not. 3d, Any person, 
including, of course, corporations, against accidental injuries sustained by any 
person whomsoever. 

It will be seen that the general term ‘‘ Employers’ Liability’’ insurance 
covers a very broad field. Not only the owner of a machine shop or the owner 
of a woolen factory or a person building a railroad or any other employer of 
labor, but also the owners of property, common carriers, and any others who 
may be carrying on business or may not be carrying on business, but who by 
reason of their ownership of property or of their employment of labor or 
otherwise may be subjected to loss owing to the accidental injury to persons 
may take out this insurance. It is therefore a far-reaching branch of the in- 
surance business and looking to the general use of machinery in agriculture, in 
manufacturing and transportation, it is not surprising that many companies 
essay it and that the volume is already large. 

‘* Employers’ Liability,” or as we may properly style it ‘* Liability ” insur- 
ance, has been in use in this country fora few years only. It was introduced 
by a foreign company about 1885. The older countries generally anticipate 
us in insurance enterprises. This line, however, has not been known in 
Europe for any considerable period. Notwithstanding the fact that ‘* Employ- 
ers’ Liability” insurance so called, is so new, there has been known among us 
and in Europe for a much longer period a kind of insurance which is practically 
the same. I refer to the insurance of steam boilers. It has been for a long 
time usual for companies doing this insurance to cover the liability of the 
owners of boilers in case of personal injuries, whether to employees or others, 
caused by explosions of theirs boilers. It will be seen that this feature of the 
boiler policy is quite within the definition of employers’ liability insurance 
given in the New York law. 

The wording of the insurance clause ef an employers’ liability policy cover- 
ing employers only may be as follows : ‘* Against all liability for damages on 
account of fatal or non-fatal injuries suffered as the result of an accident by 
any employee or employees of the insured while engaged in the occupations and 
at the places mentioned in the application for this policy.” Where the policy 
is given to the owner of a passenger elevator the wording may be as follows : 
‘* Against liability for damages on account of fatal or non-fatal injuries suf- 
fered as the result of an accident by any person or persons while in the eleva- 
tor car designated in the application or in the elevator well or hoistway of 
same or while entering upon or alighting from the elevator car or caused by 
the machinery, hatches, doors, safety devices, or other appliances connected 
with and used to operate the said elevator.” When the policy is given to 
cover a landlord the wording may be as follows: ‘* Against all liability for 
damages on account ef accidental bodily injuries whether fatal or otherwise 
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sustained by any person or persons at the places mentioned in the application 
for this policy.” Where the policy is one given to a common carrier the wording 
may be as follows: ‘‘ Against all liability for damages on account of fatal er 
non-fatal injuries suffered by any person or persons other than employees of 
the assured, resulting from any and every accident to or caused by the 
engines, cars, plants, ways, works, machinery, vehicles, horses and appliances 
used in the business of the assured and described in the application therefor.” 
These are the simplest and most direct forms used. They are extended in 
various ways to cover different cases. These policies contain also a condition 
which reads generally as follows: ‘‘ The assured upon the occurrence of 
an accident and upon notice of any claim on account of an accident shall give 
immediate notice in writing of such accident or claim with the fullest informa- 
tion available to the company, etc.” And a further condition as follows: 
‘*The company may take upon itself the settlement of any loss and if any 
legal proceedings are taken against the assured to enforce a claim for indem- 
nity for injuries, the company shall at its own cost and expense have the abso- 
lute conduct and control of defending the same throughout in the name and 
on behalf of the assured, and the assured shall render to the company all pos- 
sible aid in securing information and evidence and in effecting a settlement.”’ 

The actual operations under a policy when an injury occurs and when an 
orderly procedure is followed may thus he described. The insured sends to 
the insurance company a ‘“‘ notice of injury” stating with care all the 
circumstances of the given case. The company has the information exam- 
ined by an attorney and if the injury is not serious and the case presents no 
features indicating negligence on the part of the insured, advices him that 
there appears to be no reason for believing that liability exists. If, however, 
the facts are of doubtful import, or if the injury is serious, or if there is ground 
to believe that there has been negligence on the part of the insured, the com- 
pany makes an examination by experts, and if such investigation indicates 
liability it takes steps to make an adjustment on behalf of the employer with 
the injured person or its representative. If the company cannot make an 
adjustment by reason of an excessive demand on the part of the sufferer, or 
for any other reason, and a suit results, brought by the injured person or his 
representative against the emplover, the company conducts the defense at its 
own cost and pays any amount awarded to the injured person not in excess of 
such limit as is provided inthe policy. It will be seen that the insurance 
company in effect becomes the counsel of all its insured as to personal injury 
or negligence cases, and that this function, with large powers, is added to its 
function as an insurance company to pay indemnity in case of loss. 

In describing the functions and procedure of an insurance company doing 
liability insurance, there is something else to be added and herein lies a not 
unimportant feature of the business. Suppose for instance, to take a sample 
case, the insurance covers the risk of a landlord who keeps for the use of the 
public, whether as the proprietor of a hotel, apartment house, office building 
or store, a passenger elevator. Such elevator may drop by the breakage of a 
part, or a door upon the elevator well may be left open, or the well may not be 
properly guarded, or the valves may be out of order, or the cables unadjusted, 
and death or personal injuries may result from one or the other of these fail- 
ures to one or more persons. Now manifestly it is the part of wisdom on the 
part of the insurance company to inspect such a risk with a view to ascertain 
whether there are defects in the plant. The law holds the owner of the plant 
toa high degree of responsibility in such cases, and the insurance company 
when it takes the place of the insured in the payment of losses may well make 
it a part of its procedure to cause an examination of the given machine to be 
made by a person expert in his mechanical knowledge of such machines, of 
the appliances necessary for safety and of the qualifications of the engineer and 
other persons operating the plant. So when a steam user is covered as to his 
hazard in the operation of a boiler plant the insuring company, if it has regard 
to its own safety, must employ an expert in the construction and operation of 
boilers, and must cause a thorough examination to be made of the plant and 
of the fuel and of the water used and of the pressure of steam and of the fit- 
ness and merit of all parts of the construction with a view to the prevention 
of explosion and the consequent loss of property and life. 

The ‘* inspection feature,” so called, of this insurance is then of much im- 
portance. As liability insurance is in its infancy perhaps neither the insuring 
companies nor the insured have yet come to appreciate the value of inspec- 
tions, nor to provide for inspections in the widest range of cases. So far the 
companies have as a rule provided for inspections of boilers and elevators, but 
they have not gone much further. It may be predicted that in the not distant 
future that company will best commend itself in the whole range of. liability 
insurance which inspects periodically every risk which it takes, whether it be 
an elevator or a boiler, a machine shop or a mine, an apartment house or a 
street railway, or whatever else. 

It may be said here that liability insurance is subject to one limitation which 
is notable. There is no room for it where operations of great magnitude are 
carried on. If the case of the New York Central railroad or the Pennsylvania 
is considered the reason will be appreciated. The number of persons em- 
ployed by these companies is so great that they get an average of loss each 
year. About so many employees are killed and about so many are in- 
jured, and the cost of making settlements averages out each year. This 
cost, therefore, is to be met as a part of what may be called ordinary 
operating expenses. It cannot be so large as to cause embarrassment, 
neither can an insurance company attend to such iosses so well as the railroad 
itself. Essays have been made to insure the liabilities of railroads. As might 
be expected the railroads took the insurance only when the premiums asked 
were less than their average annual losses. But there is no reason why small 
railroads should not take out liability policies to cover them against personal 
injury claims on account of employees and for that matter on account of pas- 
sengers and the public at large. The underlying principle is this. Whenever 
there attends an individual or a corporation the danger of the occurrence of 
any accident, whether to his person or his property, or to the persons or prop- 
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erty of others for whom in that case he has responsibility, there exists a con- 
tingency against which insurance may properly be made, but when the loss is 
one which may be expected to occur in a regular way and to a given amount 
in a given period, there is no room for insurance. You may insure a man’s 
barn against being burned, but not against the need of being painted ; or his 
person against accident, but not against the need of food. I have now suffi- 
ciently described liability insurance, and I proceed to the direct inquiry 
whether this business is one which should be encouraged by the State or dis- 
couraged as being inconsistent with the public interest. 

As stated at the outset, there have been efforts to discourage the business 
in various legislatures. It is pertinent to inquire by whom. There exist in 
all considerable cities lawyers who make a specialty of negligence cases. 
Many of these are reputable persons, who advise their clients honestly and 
confine their work within the lines usual among reputable members of their 
profession. Others proceed in this way: They keep watch of the newspa- 
pers and at the hospitals and: police stations for information of accidents. 
Having heard of one, they hunt up the sufferer and make arrangements to 
secure compensation from his employer. Often their fee is to be a share of 
the recovery. Then by dint of intimations of civil or perhaps of criminal 
proceedings they worry the employer into a settlement, or they carry the case 
into court, relying for success upon the sympathy of the jury, and not always 
without reliance upon suborned testimony. Such lawyers prosper by gains 
secured by no honorable treatment of their clients, and by no honorable treat- 
ment of the unfortunate objects of their extortionate regard. Now I do not 
propose to say that all the efforts made in legislatures to discourage liability 
insurance is due to such persons, but I believe that they have been largely 
instrumental in the work. 

As to the legislative opportunity open to such persons. To the average 
citizen there is something mysterious about insurance. It is a sort of a 
gambling game to his mind. The insured pays $20, and if he is killed by an 
accident the company pays his beneficiary $5000. This appears to him only 
a making of wagers on a large scale. Then there is the intricate verbiage of 
the policies. The average citizen upon reading their conditions is likely to 
say. ‘‘Can a man recover at all under one of these curious-contracts called 
an insurance policy? Is not the company gambling with loaded dice?” 

As a matter of fact, as we who are better informed know, insurance is what 
may be called an exact science. One man out of so many in each year dies a 
natural death. One man out of so many is killed by accident. The insur- 
ance company, rightly handled, wagers not at all. It takes cognizance of the 
principle of average, and bases its premiums accerdingly. And the condi- 
tions of the policies are inserted to put matters into such shape that the prin- 
ciple of average may operate. If recovery could be made for self-inflicted 
injuries, a motive for inflicting self injuries would exist, and the principle of 
average would be betrayed. Ifthe house destroyed by arson of the owner is 
to be recovered, where will the principle of average come in? Other condi- 
tions are made, but only to define the class of the risk, the duties of the in- 
sured before and after a loss, etc. These conditions are not at al] a threat to 
insurers, They are refinements of the business, necessary for the safety of 
the companies and necessary for the insured if rates are te be made as low as 
is consistent with safety. But the average citizen and the average legislator 
is mystified by these refinements. Having no adequate conception of the 
principles underlying insurance, they regard with doubt parts of the system 
which look much as if they are intended to prevent recoveries. 

Who is the average legislator from New York city or Chicago or Hoboken 
or Dutch Flat? Is hea business man? No, for a business man cannot af- 
ford to give up four or five months in the year to duty at Albany or Spring- 
field. Is he alawyer? Perhaps so, if his practice is worth less to him than 
the beggarly per diem of a member of the legislature. Is he the proprietor of 
arum shop? Quitelikely. The best known man of the Assembly at Albany 
for some years has been a liquor dealer, and he has a number of colleagues, 
forming a considerable part of the Black Horse Brigade, who belong to the 
same class. And men of this sort have a habit of getting on committees 
which have to do with corporations and the granting of franchises. Gentle- 
men, the average legislator in New York may not be much below the average 
well-to-do citizen in intelligence, but he is far away below the average in 
honesty of those who sit on Sundays in church pews. They are men who, in 
the language of one of their number, ‘* Do not go to Albany for their health 
nor for bookays.” 

We are surrounded here by evidences of national wealth, of achievements 
in the arts and sciences and of a marvelous public spirit. Amid much sur- 
roundings, in no captious spirit, but with a profound sense cf the national 
disgrace involved, I say to you and place on record my statement that cor- 
ruption is never absent from the legislative halls of the time, that it is sunk 
deep into the body politic, that it is sapping the virtue of those in executive 
and judicial positions, and that it is destroying respect for law in the minds of 
all classes. It comports with truth, and it is necessary to my argument that 
I should say so much. It isnot necessary that I should add that this cor- 
ruption is the natural result of the multiplication of legislative bodies and of 
other vaunted features of our system, but it is so nevertheless, and this will be 
recognized as true in an increasing measure as the years go on. A system 
which cheapens legislation and legislators, and transfers control from the ex- 
perienced, the virtuous and the able to vicious elements, cannot be otherwise 
than radically defective. 

The facts then, that people exist who bring into the legislatures bills pro- 
viding for the abolition of liability insurance, and that these bills are enter- 
tained by legislators, are not of significance as indicating an underlying dis- 
trust of the business in the public mind. The really significant thing 
connected with these facts is that a beneficent business can be so attacked 
and imperiled. Is the business beneficent? I answer unhesitatingly, yes ; 
although I do not for a moment say that certain evils may not attend it. I 
insist, however, that these evils are exceptional, that they tend to eliminate 
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themselves, and that they are not to be set over against the benefits as neu- 
tralizing them in any considerable measure. If beneficent or if harmful the 
business must so operate upon individuals who may be grouped in classes. 
Let us examine into the results of the business upon each class affected. So 
far as employers are concerned, it will be evident, first, That the insuring 
company’s inspections are valuable tothem. Take the one instance of steam 
boiler inspections, There may be covered by insurance in the United States 
70,000 boilers. The annual cost of inspecting these is perhaps $400,000. 
The expenditure of this money is or should be directed to the prevention of 
explosions in order to avert loss of life and of property. If an ounce of pre- 
vention is worth a pound of cure, then certainly by these inspections a great 
benefit is conferred upon employers. The companies also inspect elevators 
used by employers of labor, and as I have stated. there is a growing tendency 
toward a system under which inspections of all hazards, whatever their na- 
ture, will be made. 

While speaking of the inspection feature, I may say here that private in- 
spections, such as those made by insurance companies, ought to be better than 
those of public authorities. An insurance company makes no choice of. in- 
spectors for ‘* politics,”” Its supervising inspectors and its field men are likely 
to he selected for their efficiency. Can this thing be predicated of Tammany 
inspectors or Tammany chiefs of inspection bureaus? Is there any State in- 
spectorate which is not influenced by politics? Take again two inspectors, 
of equal ability, one serving a State or municipality, and one serving an in- 
surance company ; which of these will be more alive to the responsibility of 
his position, the man who will be dismissed at once for carelessness or the 
man who has a political ** pull” which has secured for him his place and may 
shield him against the consequences of carelessness or incompetency ? 

In the matter of the inspection feature, then, employers may expect to be 
well served by insurance companies. Such companies have at stake their 
reputation and their capital. It may be said, indeed, that that insurance man- 
ager will be short lived in his place who cannot or will not organize and 
handle efficiently the inspection force which the company’s business de- 
mands, 

It should not be forgotten here, and I ask your special attention to this 
point, that an insurance company making inspections is made by operation of 
law responsible to the public at large for any lack of care and skill. 

An authoritative declaration of this rule will be found in the case ‘‘ Van 
Winkle ws. Insurance Company,” Supreme Court of New Jersey, reported in 
the Atlantic Reporter of April 30, 1890. The syllabus of the case is as 
follows : 

1. The defendant, having insured a steam boiler which was in a building adja- 
cent to the mill of the plaintiff and which mill had been injured by the bursting of 


such boiler, and it appearing that the defendant had co-onerated actively with the 
owner of the boiler in its management, held that the defendant was responsible for 
such damage, if the same was occasioned by its want of care and skill in such 
transaction. 

2. In such instance the owner of the dangerous machine is liable for the imme- 
diate and obvious damage caused by its mismanagement, and all persons, whether 


servants or vo unteers who participate in such management, are also liable. 

3. There is a public duty to exercise great care and skill incumbent on those 
having charge of instruments which, if mismanaged, are highly dangerous to the 
lives and persons of men who happen to be in their neighborhood, and for the 
non-performance of such duty a person specially injured thereby is entitled to 
sue. 


It will be observed from this statement of the case that a company under- 
taking inspections for its insured is responsible not only to the insured, but to 
any other persons who may suffer damage. the principle being that by under- 
taking the inspections it takes part in the management of the given ma- 
chines. 

In the course of its opinion upon this case, the court said : 


In all cases in which any person undertakes the performance of an act which i 
not done with care and skill will be highly da~ gerous to the persons or lives of one 
or more persons known or unknown the law /fso facto imposes as a public duty the 
obligation to exercise such care and skill. The law hedges round the lives and 
persons of men with much more care than it employs when guarding their prop- 
erty, so that in this particular it makes, in a way, everyone his brother's keeper, 
and therefore it may well be doubted whether in any supposable case redress 


should be withheld from an innocent person who has sustained immediate damage 
by the neglect of another in doing an act which, if carelessly done, threatens in a 
high degree one or,more persons with death or great bodily harm. Such malfeas- 


ances, if they result fatally, are indictable crimes. When they inflict particular 
damage upon individuals they shauld, it is conceived, be actionable. 


Here is a decision of far-reaching importance, and, as I believe, ot unim- 
peachable merit. It says, in effect to insurance companies of this sort: 
‘* You may undertake inspections, but if you do so it must be at your peril, 
You may limit your responsibility as you please in your policies, but you bear 
a responsibility which is outside of and beyond your policy contracts. The 
public may look to you for indemnity if you fail to exercise care and skill. 
The policy contract is not of concern in the matter. The vital thing 1s that 
you have assumed a duty, that of making careful and skillful inspections, and 
if you fail, and anybody is injured who would not have been injured if you 
had been careful, such person may recover from you, regardless of the policy 
and regardless of any premium paid to you.” 

The modern world is becoming familiar with the idea that ‘‘ the law makes 
every man in a sense his brother's keeper.” The carrier is responsible for the 
safety of his passengers, the landlord for the safety of his tenants, the em- 
ployer for the safety of his employees, and this in a measure which is con- 
stantly increasing. And now comes a decision based upon abundant preced- 
ents and founded in justice which indicates that the person or corporation 
which voluntarily or otherwise undertakes a semi-public function shall not 
neglect it. 

And this suggests a further reason why private inspections are to be pre- 
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ferred to public ones. By private inspections I mean those of persons not 
officially appointed, and by public ones those of persons officially appointed. 
I have already indicated that the inspector appointed by an insurance com- 
pany is likely to be more carefully selected and more to be relied upon. I 
have now to point out further that behind the inspections of the inspector of 
an insurance company is the pecuniary responsibility of the company, while 
behind that of the public inspector there is no pecuniary responsibility. No 
State, so far as I know, makes itself pecuniarily responsible for the lack of 
care or lack of skill of its inspectors. The inspection feature is, therefore, of 
value to the employer who takes out an employers’ liability policy, both as 
respects his employees and as respects the public, whether his liability to the 
public is or is not covered by his policy. 

Another direction in which the insurance is of value to the employer is in 
the matter of saving him from the necessity of employing counsel and of con- 
sulting with and instructing counsel. The insurance company takes the 
duties of counsel, and takes them more thoroughly, because it must pay the 
loss if it does not act wisely. I will not dwell upon this feature of the case, 
because the saving thus effected for the employer in time, in anxiety and 
otherwise will be appreciated by any intelligent person without further re- 
mark, 

The benefits thus indicated are still outside of the further benefit which 
comes to the insured from the insurance by reason of the relief from pecuniary 
loss which the insured buys with his premium. Whether this relief is of more 
or less consequence to the insured depends upon his financial condition. If 
he is strong financially he can afford to pay from his own bank account the 
damages resulting from any disaster to his workmen or the public. If he is 
not strong financially such a disaster if serious, or even if not very serious, 
may ruin him. And I do need to dwell upon this point. 

Whatever has been said above as to the advantages which an employer may 
derive from this insurance applies to a landlord or to a common carrier, Some 
landlords, embracing in this category tenants in occupation who become re- 
sponsible to other tenants, employees or the public, and some carriers need 
the insurance because of the inconvenience which would result from any seri- 
ous accident. They need also the inspection service and the freedom from 
the necessity of dealing with given cases by counsel of their own selection, and 
of less experience than our own in negligence cases. 

There are, then, obvious and extensive benefits to be derived from liability 
insurance by the policyholding class. Are there corresponding disadvantages ? 
The premium payment is one, of course, for the companies do not issue policies 
without charging for them. I am at a loss to discover any other, and I chal- 
lenge the persons who attack the system to name any other, unless it be one 
which the insured could readily guard himself against. The business is a 
serious one and it demands care on the part of the insurance company, ex- 
perience also, financial responsibility also and an upright disposition. If peo- 
ple needing the insurance are careless in choosing their company they may be 
inconvenienced, deceived and put to loss. That, however, would not be the 
fault ef the system, but rather the fault of persons seeking to buy insurance, 
so called, cheap, and without consideration of the standing of the company. 

Now let us take the other side of the case and inquire whether the em- 
ployee will suffer by this system. It is right to say at once that people who 
oppose liability insurance rest their argument on the proposition that it is un- 
just to emplovees and to others who suffer, or may suffer, personal injuries. 
Their proposition is that the injured person has put between him and recovery 
a corporation which is likely to be financially strong, which employs its law- 
ers ‘* by the year,” which comes to have a very large experience in such cases, 
and which for these and other reasons is able to take advantage of the tech- 
nicalities and delays of the law and is disposed to to do. This proposition is 
one which will find lodgment in many minds, As a matter of fact, it has 
merit if the given insurance corporation is viciously constituted, but not other. 
wise. I may assert in the first place that the general disposition of sound in- 
surance companies is to be prompt and honorable in their settlement of 
losses. If this were not so. how constant and widespread would be the com- 
plaints made? The life companies represented in the State of New York 
paid on claims in the whole country during 1892 $72,576.866. The fire com- 
panies represented in New Yor« paid $79,015,659. Have any of you heard 
anything to indicate that any appreciable part of these enormous payments 
were secured only as the result of litigation? I have taken as instances the 
life and fire companies because their business is of longer standing than that 
of companies in the liability line, and because normal results have been 
worked out by them. In my judgment a similar result will be worked out in 
the liability line. 

As a matter of fact, the liability business has already gone far enough to 
give significant results. I quote as follows from the experience of a company 
which has been engaged in the business about four years: The approximate 
number of employees covered by the insurance during the whole period has 
been 750,000; the number of persons injured has been 20,000; the number 
of suits lost by it, less cases under appeal, has been ten. There has been 
therefore but one suit lost for policyholders out of each 75,000 persons em- 
ploved and out of 2000 employees injured, There is enough in these figures 
to indicate that the given company is settling its losses without reference to 
the courts. There are good reasons why a company should follow this policy. 
The employer does not pay his premium for nothing. He desires on the one 
hand to be rid of a certain hazard, but he is sure on the other hand to hold 
this attitude to the insurance company, ‘' You have taken my premium, now 
deal fairly in the settlement of losses.” No company can expect to hold its 
cliantage unless it does deal fairly with its clients. Again, the whole body of 
field men work in the same direction. ‘They get their livelihood by placing 
policies with customers. Unless these customers are satisfied their avocation 
is injured. ‘ ¢ ] 

Again, if a company fails to deal fairly with claimants this result will fol- 
low : Cases will go into the hands of adverse lawyers and will be taken into 
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courts, In this way heavy expenses will be incurred, the time of the manage- 
ment and the staff of the company will be overburdened, and the verdicts 
rendered will far away exceed the sums for which adjustments could have been 
made. In every direction therefore it becomes important for a company to 
get out of the way as quickly as possible by settlement claims upon it. And 
beyond all these prudential considerations is the further controlling consider- 
ation that broadminded and upright managers and directors will not con- 
sent to be connected with a business that is not above reproach. A 
person needing insurance has only to scan the names of the directors 
of given institutions to know whether he will be treated honorably if he 
is so unfortunate to have a claim. It may be assumed, therefore, that 
the interest of policyholders and of all these who may be affected 
by the zelations between insurance companies giving liability insurance and 
policyholders would be well served by the companies, provided the latter only 
are upright and competent. 

The case wil] not be complete in the absence of consideration of the situa- 
tion of the employed where there is no liability insurance in the case. Few 
employers are acquainted with the laws of negligence. When a case of in- 
jury arises they call in their own counsel and act under his advice. Every 
man who has had occasion to employ lawyers knows a tendency which exists 
among them. The business of lawyers is to conduct litigations. To avoid 
difficulties and to prevent litigations is not the way for them to build up their 
incomes. I know very well that there are exceptions to this rule. But even 
if the lawyer is well disposed his advice to his client in given cases is by no 
means likely to be so well grounded in knowledge of the law as would be the 
advice of the counsel of an insurance company in the same case. Few law- 
yers in general practice have or can be expected to have, broad experience 
in negligence cases. They are, therefore, far away more likely to err than 
the trained men of companies, and this leads to litigation. Again, the inter- 
est of the employer in the given case may be one of serious concern to him. 
The claim made upon him may be so heavy that the expense of an adjustment 
might inconvenience him. The natural recourse under these circumstances is 
for the employer and the lawyer to join together in creating difficulties and in 
taking advantage of technicalities. You have heard how many cases out of 
of each 1000 cases of injury have been lost by a given company in court. 
Does any one imagine that the same number of injuries occurring to em- 
ployees of persons not holding policies would not have resulted in suits to a 
very large number? You have only to watch the newspapers to take note of 
judgments constantly being given in negligence cases. 

The case of the employee then is not worse asI believe, but far away bet- 
ter where a policy has been taken out by his employer. And whatever has 
been said as to the situation of the employee applies generally to the situation 
of others than employees suffering from personal injuries. The average citi- 
zen may be in better position to take care of his claim against a transportation 
company of the owner of a passenger elevator than an employee would be, 
but it is a question of degree only. 

Having thus made what I believe to be a just presentment of the facts and 
considerations involved, I am compelled to add a few words by way of cau- 
tion. Let us acknowledge in the first place that the business of liability in- 
surance is a very difficult one. In life insurance there is the table of mor- 
tality which may be used asa guide. The only loss is the one which occurs 
by death. Fire insurance is more difficult because there must be an accurate 
conception of the risk so far as the construction and location of the building is 
concerned and when loss comes there may be questions of salvage to be solved. 
But in lability insurance the question of hazard is involved in a very intricate 
way and when questions of adjustment are to be considered the most subtle 
legal points have to be passed upon. As indicated already in this paper an 
insurance company doing this business must set up a legal bureau to handle 
its cases and it must not only do this but it must be prepared with its investi- 
gators and its adjusters to take up questions with the utmost promptness and 
to secure adjustments as speedily as possible. Certainly the business is a diffi- 
cult one. It should be said in the next place that but little experience has 
been so far gained by the companies. The first policies written in this coun- 
try were issued less than ten years ago. Ninety-five out of every 100 persons 
engaged in the business have had no experience running over, say, more than 
three years. And the business is deceptive. The losses of a company in its 
first year of business are inconsiderable. The ratio creeps up in the second 
and third years. On an even volume of business the loss ratio may be expected 
to reach a normal point in the fourth year, but no company is likely to have 
an even volume of business. The increase of the volume keeps down the loss 
ratio and so a given manager may go on for years deceiving himself as to what 
the final results will be. All these circumstances combine to lead managers 
in their earlier years of control to yield rates in competition with other com- 
panies and, when the disastrous nature of the business becomes apparent, to 
under-estimate outstanding claims and to defer payments in order to avert the 
appearance of unsoundness. In no direction of commercial effort is it possi- 
ble to avoid disaster. Disasters are to be expected, however, in this business 
of liability insurance in an unusual measure and the time for the beginning of 
these is not in my judgment fir distant. Ido not expect then that the busi- 
ness of liability insurance will be discredited as the result of any inherent 
faults of the system and I de not believe that the business is inconsistent with 
the public interest. But I do not expect that the difficulty of the business and 
the inexperience of managers will result in loss. It does not follow that this 
loss will fall upon the public. Under our system of State supervision the 
weakness of a company will be discovered before it has gone so far as to im- 
peril any persons other than the given company’s stockholders. The business 
itself, however, will survive. It satisfies a felt want, and it has already 
secured a great development. When the use of machines, of steam, elec- 
tricity and dynamite is discontinued, there wil] be perhaps no longer occasion 
for liability insurance. Until then it will last, and the arena of its use will 
steadily broaden. 
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Mutual Life and Accident Underwriters Convention. 
CHICAGO, June 20, 1893. 
PROMPTLY at 10.30 this morning the eighteenth annual convention ef the 
Mutual Life and Accident Underwriters, convened at the Memorial Art 
Palace, on the lake front, with President Hon. A. W. Berggren in the chair. 
Although the attendance, as yet, is not large, members are arriving hourly, 
and it is hoped and expected that this meeting will be the best attended thus 
far in the history of the association. After a hearty address of welcome hy 
Mayor Harrison of Chicago, and a happy response for the association by F. 
A. Burnham of New York, B. V. Hubbard, Deputy Insurance Commissioner 
for Illinois, was called upon and made a few remarks regarding State super- 
vision. On motion of D. J. Avery, seconded by E. B. Harper, Mr. Hubbard 
was elected an honorary member of the association. The annual address of the 


president was next in order. It treated of the origin and development of 


assessment insurance, closing as follows : 

But turning to our present wants and needs. We have a series of laws 
promulgated by each commonwealth, differing in many respects from each 
other, and consequently have different conditions presented to us every time 
we cross a State line. With every change of State administration we are con- 
fronted with new Insurance Commissioners, new to the business, and though 
they are inclined to be fair, vet some of them fail to comprehend the statute 
laws in reference to assessment insurance, and their application to the policy 
contracts we offer, and refuse to grant, or revoke a license already granted, 
and a resort to courts at a great expense becomes necessary to secure legal 
tights. This leads to confusion and breeds discontent. It is bad for the 
associations and bad for the people. It prevents that competition. which is 
not only the life of business, but takes away from the people the right of 
selection. It seems a needless inconvenience that the itsurance laws of the 
different States should vary so widely, and under the reciprocal act that is 
now found on the statute books of nearly every State in the Union, and the 
power of State authorities under them, this conflict in some cases amounts to 
flagrant injustice. It is not to the strictness of the State laws that we object. 
In some of the commonwealths they are too lax, and this laxity has caused 
the formation of institutions that have proven a detriment to legitimate in- 
surance and a useless expense to the people. 

What we want is harmony, consistency, unity. We want searching dis- 
crimination and rigid supervision. We want a uniform law, defining the 
requirements and liabilities of mutual associations, prescribing similar con- 
ditions from Maine to California. This would be of advantage to both the 
insurer and the insured. This uniformity would be like the quality of mercy, 
** twice blessed,” —for it would increase public confidence in life corporations 
worthy of trust, while upon the other hand it would tend to prevent the for- 
mation of mushroom institutions that pose as natural premium associations 
and fatten off the public. like some fungus growth, flourishing .best in dark- 
ness, shunning light. The questions growing out of this need will, I judge, 
be fully discussed by you at this session. Whether it can be best obtained by 
lending our influence to the ‘‘ Pattison Bill” introduced at the last session of 
Congress, which has for its aim the national supervision of insurance corpora- 
tions, and the attendant national legislation for their government; or by 
efforts at securing uniform legislation in the several States, you, in your wis- 
dom, will determine. 


Following the president’s speech, George D, Eldridge presented the report 
of the executive committee, which contains the following figures : 


Number of companies reporting either in full or part......... Ane 415 
New members admitted during 1892............--.---eeeeee ees 668,722 
New insurance written during 1892..................eeeeee-00s $1,577,938, 166 


Number of members at close of 1892............. 


Amount of ass~ssments during 1892. .............coccsessccecscess 
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PRPISTIS 0D THOUBTIETS CUTIT BOOB <0. odin cece cesiccscveccaccvcccees 513.272 
Experse of conducting the business...... .......-.eeeeeeceeeeeees 18,316,459 
Assets, invested and otherwise, close of 1892.................++-+-- 45,898,225 
Total payments to policyholders since organization................ 448,758,606 


WEDNESDAY’s PROCEEDINGS—LIFE DEPARTMENT. 

Wednesday’s proceedings opened with the appointment by the president of 
the following committee to name the time and place for holding the next an- 
nual convention: F. A. Burnham, New York; B. F. Dyer, Massachusetts ; 
W. H. Smollinger, Illinois; J. M. Priest, California; E. B. Trubey ,Min- 
nesota. The Bankers Alliance of California and the Mutual Benefit Life of 
New York were declared members of the convention. 

George D. Eldridge then read an interesting but somewhat technical paper 
on the ‘‘ Gradation of Assessment Rates.” 

The committee on credentials reported the following gentlemen present : 

American Masonic Aid, E. B. Trubey, Chicago; Guarantee Fund Life 
Association, C. I, Westerfield, George A. Sherwood; Covenant Mutual 
Benefit Association, A. W. Berggren, W. H. Smollinger ; Columbian Acci- 
dent Company, C. P. Swigert, J. C. Essick, C. A. Clark ; Des Moines Life 
Association, C. E. Rawson, L. C. Rawson; Equitable Mutual Life Endow- 
ment Association, S. W. Harbin, W. R. Scott, E. Johnson; Fidelity Mutual 
Life, L. G. Fouse, J. L. Yard, M. D.; Globe Accident Company, A. F. Mc- 
Cormick ; Hartford Life and Annuity, W. A. Cowles, H. R. Morley ; lowa 
Mutual Benefit Association, F. H. Loring, B. McCoy; Independent Order 
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Beni Breth, I. Bush ; Metropolitan Accident Association, M. B. Thrift, C. 
H. Bunker; Massachusetts Benefit Association, G. A. Litchfield, E. S, Litch- 
field ; Mutual Reserve Fund Association, E. B. Harper, F. A. Burnham ; 
Masonic Life Association, N. O. Tiffany ; Northwestern Masonic Aid Asse- 
ciation, D. J. Avery, Wm. Law, Jr., J. A. Stoddard ; Northwestern Life 
Association, D. W. Edwards, D. and J. F. Force ; Northeastern Mutual Aid 
Association, Benj. F. Dyer ; National Benevolent Association, I. F. Murphy; 
National Life Association, D. S. Fletcher, B. F. Reinmund ; New England 
Mutual Aid Association, Previncial Provident Institute, C. Macdougall, E. 
S. Miller; Protective Life Association, W. T. Hughes, C. H. McChensey ; 
Railway Officials and Employees Accident Association, W. K. Bellis, W. D. 
Hooper; Southwestern Mutual Life Association, A. B. Cooper, H. S. Halbert ; 
Scandinavian Mutual Aid Association, S, P. A. Lindell, N. Nelson ; Security 
Mutual Life Association, C. M. Turner, L. K. Thompson ; Star Accident 
Company, H. W. K. Cutter, T. S. Quincey ; United States Mutual Accident 
Association, Wm. Bro. Smith, D. Murray; United States Masonic Benefit 
Association, F, H. Brown, W. Macmonis; Valley Mutual Life Association, 
G. D. Eldridge, D. D. Harsief, E. B. Barry, F. H. Calkins, Hon. G. L. 
Dobbins, D. J. Foster, Dr. C. H. Hill, B. V. Hubbard, W. C. Jones, C. E. 
Maynard, J. P. Mantz, S. M. Sailsbury. 

After hearing the report of the credential committee adjournment was 
taken for lunch. The afternoon session of the life members reassembled at 


2.30, the accident members holding a seperate session in an adjoining room. 
MEETING OF THE ACCIDENT MEN. 

Chairman B, F. Dwyer called the accident branch of the convention to 
order at 3 P. M., and after a few introductory remarks read his annual address. 
Mr. Dwyer spoke of the good work obtained from former gatherings and 
hoped that the present convention would result in largely increased benefiis 
and invited the hearty discussion by the members present to that end. 
Thomas S, Quincey started the ball rolling with a few terse remarks on the 
advisability of the assessment accident companies adopting a uniferm policy, 
or rather uniform conditions of the policy. The discussion was spirited and 
was participated in by Messrs. Smith, Forrest, Murray, Quincey, Bellis, 
Hooper and Dwyer. The general consensus of the meeting was in favor cf 
such action, and on motion the chair appointed Messrs. Murray, Hooper and 
Quincey as a preliminary committee to roughly draft what in their opinion 
should constitute such a policy. The result of their conference will be sub- 
mitted at tomorrow’s session, when further action will be taken, The matter 
of statistics, giving the companies’ experiences was also touched upon and the 
members earnestly requested to compile such information for their mutual 
benefit. B. V. Hubbard, the Illinois Deputy Insurance Commissioner, was 
introduced at this point, as the gentleman ‘‘ who, more than any other indi- 
vidual, was instrumental in passing the new Illinois law governing assessment 
companies.”’ Mr. Hubbard said: ‘‘It was always the unexpected that 
happened, especially in accident insurance, and that his being called upon for 
a second time during the day, found him quite unprepared for the task.” He 
referred to the new law and said that every solid company who issued a fair 
policy and would live up to their contract would be given a show by the 
Illinois Insurance Department and ‘‘ may the devil take the hindmost.” 
shortly afterward to reassemble to-morrow at 


ae 


Both sessions adjourned 

IO A. M. 
VISITING THE FAIR, 

On Thursday the visiting delegates will be the guests of the home members 
and will be given an excursion to the World’s Fair grounds. Leaving the 
Van Buren street pier at Io A. M., the party will embark in the new whale- 
back steamer ‘‘ Christopher Columbus,” arriving at the grounds fifteen 
minutes later. Here the party will divide, one section under the pilotage of 
the versatile Thomas S.Quincey will view the sights of the Midway Plaisance, 
while J. A. Stoddard will act as guide for those who, prefer to view the 
classic wonders in the art palaces. Lunch will be served at the grounds and 
the party will re-embark for the city at Io P. M. 

Topic No. 22.—The annual report of the executive committee, section 3, 
mortality and lapse statistics. In view of its length and the mass of figures 
involved, was ordered printed in the proceedings without previous reading, 

After a lively discussion, it is was finally decided to refer Topic No. 24, 
** What should be the attitude of this convention and its members toward the 
proposition for Federal supervision of insurance new before Congress,” to the 
legislative committee, with full power to act as they deemed proper. 

Topic No. 25.—‘' Should agents be paid a commission of a fixed sum per 
1000 upon business written, or a percentage upon the amount cf premiums 
collected.” Discussion on this subject was deferred until the next annual 
gathering. 

Topic 27.—‘* Would it not be to the advantage of the companies to appoint 
a commission to formulate a bill for the regulation of assessment insurance to 
be recommended to the several States, the commission to report in writing to 
the next session of this convention for discussion and action.” 
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No. 28.—‘‘ Is not the cost of life insurance unfavorably affected by insuffi- 
cient expense premiums,” and 

No. 29.—‘‘ In case of epidemical increase in mortality cost, similar to that 
which has prevailed during the past three years, ought assessment companies 
to meet the same by additional premiums or by decreasing the accumulation 
of reserve for the time being,” were briefly discussed, but nothing definite de- 
cided upon. Following these discussions, the convention adjourned until 
Friday morning. 

ACCIDENT SECTION. 

On account of the poor accommodations furnished them at the Art palace, 
the accident section of the National Association and the International Acci- 
dent association adjourned to the commodious rooms of the Chicago Hussars, 
in the Pullman Building. Vice-president Dyer occupied the chair, while A. 
F. Forrest, secretary of the North American Accident Association of Chicago, 
acted as secretary. The discussion was altogether on the advisability of 
adopting a uniform condition policy, and it was finally decided ‘* that a com- 
mittee be appointed to formulate a uniform condition accident policy, which, 
when adopted, will have stamped thereon, ‘‘Adopted by the National Asso- 
ciation of Accident Underwriters.” The following committee was appointed 
to draft such a policy: W. K. Bellis, Indianapolis; A. F. Forrest, Lllinois ; 
B. F. Dyer, Mass,, T. S. Quincey, Illinois. 

After passing a vote of thanks to the Chicago Hussars for the use of their 
rooms, and to Thomas S. Quincey for securing the same and furnishing re- 
freshment, the association adjourned. 

FRIDAY’S SESSION. 

The first business of the programme was the reading of the report of the 
legislative committee by Secretary Murray ef New York. 

A lively discussion was precipitated by Mr. Fouse, who held that the 
Alabama law taxing insurance companies and forbidding them charging up 
this tax or any portion of it to the policyholders of the State under a penalty 
of $500 for each offense, was unconstitutional and moved that the executive 
committee be empowered to test the constitutionality of the law in the court. 
The motion was adopted. A committee composed of Messrs, Eldridge, 
Harper, Litchfield, Fouse, Stoddard, Burnham and Edwards was appointed 
to prepare and copyright a leaflet showing the fundamental differences 
between the old line and assessment systems of life insurance. The leaflet to 
be circulated by all members of the association. 

On motion of Mr. Avery, the case of Dr. Briggs of Wisconsin, who was 
unanimously expelled from the convention last year, was referred to the 
executive committee for investigation. Dr. Briggs claimed that he was not 
given a fair trial and desiring reinstatement in the convention. 

Boston was decided upon as the place and September the time for the 
holding of the next annual meeting, the date to be fixed hereafter. 

The following officers were duly elected by a unanimous vote: President, 
Colin McDougall, Q. C., St. Thomas, Ont.; first vice-president and chairman 
of the accident section, B. F. Dyer of Boston ; second vice-president, Daniel 
W. Edwards, Minneapolis; secretary, J. N. Russell, Los Angeles, Cal.; 
treasurer, John J. Acker, Albany, N, Y.; executive committee, George D. 
Eldridge, chairman ; Edward B. Harper, George A. Littlefield, C. J. Avery, 
H. W. K. Cutten, W. Bro. Smith, W. F. Barnard ; secretary and committtee 
of legislation, B. F. Reinmund, Wm. Law, Jr., Wm. D. Eldridge, David 
Murray and Charles P. Swigert. Messrs. Fouse and Avery escorted the presi- 
dent-elect to the chair. After extending the usual vote of thanks to the local 
underwriters for their courtesy and hospitality, and to the press for its faith- 
ful report of the proceedings, the convention was declared adjourned. 





Central Department of the Manhattan Life Insurance Company. 


THis department of the above-named company embraces Ohio, except Cincin- 
nati district, western Pennsylvania and the whole of Indiana, It is managed 
by C. E. Tillinghast & Son from Cleveland, O,, and was actively opened in 
October last. To give an idea of the volume of business now being produced, 
it is only necessary to say that a single month’s record now amounts to more 
than the former annual collections from the Cleveland office. C. E. Tilling 
hast is one of the most prominent managers in the ranks of life insurance 
to-day. He was for twelve years in the service of the Equitable Life as gen- 
eral agent in Ohio, for nine of which he managed the entire State, except 
Hamilton county. That he was pre-eminently successful is shown in the state- 
ment that he increased the company's business in force from $5,000,000 at 
entering to $25,000,000 at the time of leaving. During the nine years he con- 
trolled the State the Equitable was always first in point of new business, His 
executive ability has been fitly recognized by the National Association 
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annually since its organization. 
elected a member of its executive committee. 
made chairman of this committee and at the last annual convention in New York 
he was elected to the presidency, and his administration has been a highly satis- 
factory one, as will, we believe, be demonstrated at the forthcoming annual 
convention in Cleveland. At home he has been equally honored, for he has 
filled every office within the gift of the Cleveland Association, and was unani 
mously endorsed by that body for the presidency of the National Association. 

As a producer of business the facts given above show Mr. Tillinghast to be 
no less successful and prominent, and the Manhattan Life is certainly to be 
congratulated upon enlisting his services. Associated with him are his sons 
Elbert R. and Edward M. Tillinghast. They give promise of becoming as 
shining lights in life insurance later on asis C. E. Tillinghast to-day. They 
are both graduates of Yale college and amply endowed with the qualifications 
necessary to become successful in the business which they have elected to 
make a life profession. While no figures of an accurate nature can be given 
at this time, it is safe to announce already that the business of the Manhattan 
Life in its central department in 1893 will be several times as much as it has 
ever before received from the same district in a single year. It may not be 
superfluous to add that C. E. Tillinghast & Son are offering such contracts 
and territory to first-class reliable men as cannot fail to win them, and it will 
pay such to investigate for themselves. 


At the first convention in Boston he was 
At the second in Detroit he waS 





Fire Insurance in Missouri. 
P. H. KNIGHTON, secretary of the Missouri Association of Underwriters, has 
compiled a statement showing the experience of fire underwriters in Missouri. 
It is as follows: 
Losses and premiums in Missouri— 








Percentage of losses for thirteen years ................0eeeeeeeeees 62.06 
IT IIS BOE BOER. 5 oo ccc sc veces ncs ceessccseccnecves 72.30 
eT EE ON OU coo icc os eee sece cece seessesscseveees 75-04 
I PP BOI soo cic evict bende tc sebcinesvesecesene $3,742,671 
Paid to local agents in Missouri, State and municipal taxes, includ- 
ing occupation taxes and licenses.........-.-+.-.-2--eeeeeeeee 1,449.508 
$5,192,179 
Premium receipts in Missouri for 1892.............eeeeeeeeceeeees $4,831,694 
Paid by companies in Missouri alone in excess of premiums re- 
ceived, to say nothing of expenses for supervision and adjust- 
ment of losses in addition to this deficit..............2-0e00eeee000% 330,485 





MERE MENTION. 


—St. Louis term rates are said to be too low. 
—Tne Illinois valued policy bill has become a law. 
—The Michigan resident agency bill has become a law. 


—The Anchor of London appears to be finding purchasers of its policies in 
the West. 


—W. J. Dance & Co. of Danville, Va., refuse to sign the loca] board 
agreement. 

—The Imperial of London has stopped writing. temporarily, at least, in 
Tennessee. 


—Digby Johnson, manager of the Lancashire, sailed yesterday for home on 
the Teutonic. 

—Kansas appears to have yielded an abundant harvest to F, P. Elwes & 
Co. of Chicago. 

—R. C. Mason is now receiver of the Crescent of Cleveland, vice H. H. 
Henry, resigned. 

—At Columbus, O., rates have gone up on special hazards owing to defec- 
tive water supply. 

—A semi-annual dividend of three per cent has been declared by the Peo- 
ples of Washington. 

—The New York Home Co-operative appears to be still in the business of 
receiving premiums. 

—James E, Beasley, secretary of the Factors Insurance Company of 
Memphis, has been awarded the prize of $1000 in gold offered by the German 
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American of New York for the best plans and specifications for an improved 
cotton warehouse. 


—Oregon’s valued policy law will cost policyholders ten per cent additional 
premium after July 1. 


—We thank Insurance Commissioner Craig of Tennessee for a copy of his 
annual report just issued, 


—In Indiana the Union Casualty of St. Louis has been blacklisted for 
alleged unlicensed soliciting. 


—C. K. Abrahams succeeded Geo. W. Corner, Jr., resigned, as secretary 
of the American, of Baltimore. 


—Charles A. Preller has been appointed auditor of the Mutual Life to suc- 
ceed A, N. Waterhouse, resigned, 


—It has been announced that the Firemans Fund of San Francisco ceases 
business in Tennessee on the 25th inst, 


—A Chicago committee is looking into Minneapolis affairs. It is reported 


that compact methods will be changed. 


—C, J. H. Woodbury of Boston has had conferred upon him the honorary 
degree of Master of Arts by Tufts College. 


—We sincerely sympathize with J. L Cunningham, president of the Glens 
Falls, who has just lost his only son by death, 


—The Merchants and Manufacturers Mutual Insurance Company is being 
organized at New York by Daniel Woodcock. 


—About 2500 members of the Royal Arcanum paraded in Brooklyn, N. Y., 
last Friday, in commemoration of the founding of the order, 


—Clarence M. Edgerly and John A. Sheehan, each representing a number 
of good companies at Manchester, N. H., have joined forces. 


—The Mercantile Lloyds of New York, of which Durbrow & Barbour are 
attorneys, has begun business and is now writing on good risks. 


—The Great Northern of Winnipeg may appoint an agent at Chicago. It 
is reported that the company will regularly enter this country next year. 


—The city council of Durango, Col., has offered $500 reward for the 
conviction of an incendiary. A local board has been organized at Durango. 


—Ohio’s new superintendent, W. M. Hahn, is after the Eclipse of Cleve- 
land, which claims assets of $117,051, but does not report to the depart- 
ment, 


—John C. Paul, secretary of the Pennsylvania Association of Fire Insur- 
ance Agents, has resigned. He retires from the insurance business because of 
ill health, 


—A creditor of the State Investment of San Francisco charges conspiracy 
between Drexler and other creditors, and the officers in endeavoring to have 
the company declared insolvent. 


—A general agency of the Northern City of Duluth will be located at 
Chicago. This company is reported to have deposited with the Minnesota 
authorities more than $200,000, 


—Col. Joseph Hayes Acklen of Nashville, Tenn., has taken insurance in 
the Mutual Life, on the continuous instalment plan, to the amount of $100,- 
ooo. Frederick Dunn was the agent who placed the risk. 


—A suit to recover the amount of a claim under a policy of the Reserve 
Insurance Company of Cleveland from the stockholders of the company has 
been begun by the Cleveland Saw Mill and Lumber Company. 


—John G, Spencer, formerly district agent for the Mutual Benefit of New- 
ark, N. J., has lately accepted the position of special agent in Central Ohio for 
the Mutual Life of New York, with headquarters at Mansfield, O. 

—J.S. Masseck, for many years withthe Berkey & Gay Furnitare Company 
of Grand Rapids, Mich., will now devote his time to the interests of the 
Pennsylvania Mutual Life in the same city. The outlook is very promising. 


—Morris W. Torrey, who has been in the office of D. Parks Fackler for 


some time, has accepted a position in Cincinnati under Mr, Marshall, actuary 
of the Union Central Life. Mr. Torrey carries with him the best wishes of 


his many friends in New York. 

—The North American Lloyds has begun writing risks of its members. Its 
maximum line is $87,500, there being eight subscribers, writing $12,500 each. 
They are: R. H. Macy & Co., James McCreery & Co., Arnold, Constable & 
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Co., Stern Brothers, B. Altman & Co., Abraham & Straus, C. F. Hovey & 
Co,, Boston, and Woodward & Lothrop, Washington, Only single tenants 
mercantile risks at tariff rate are taken, and each subscriber gives a bond for 
$25,000. 

—Lloyds is seldom found wanting in a quotation for any kind of risk, We 
believe that there is at this moment a policy in the possession of a tradesman 
in the locality of Fish street hill, insuring him against loss in the event of a 
fall of the monument.— Zhe Policyholder. 


—F. O. Affeld, United States manager of the Hamburg-Bremen, recently 
addressed the New York State Association of Local Boards at Rochester, on 
He is scheduled to speak at the annual meeting of the 
National Association of Fire Engineers at Milwaukee, on August 22-25. 


** Coinsurance.” 


—The Windham County (Vt.) Underwriters’ Associations has elected officers 
President, E. S. Leonard, Bellows Falls; secretary, L. D. 
Taylor, Brattleboro ; treasurer, A. W. Childs, Brattleboro ; rating committee, 
C. F. R. Jenne, Brattleboro; E. S. Leonard, Bellows Falls; Geo. Balls, 
Bellows Falls. 


as follows: 


—Werner Opes, examiner in the Ohio Insurance Department under Super- 
intendent Kinder, has been tendered and accepted the position of resident 
assistant secretary of the American Security Company of New York, with 
headquarters at Cincinnati. Mr. Opes entered upon the discharge of his 


duties June 26. 


—A table in The London Insurance Review shows the United States busi- 
ness of the Scottish Union and National by years for the past thirteen years. 
The totals given are: Income, $6,705,966 ; expenditures, $5,158,311 ; pre- 
miums, $5,689,251 ; losses, $3,355,322; ratios, losses to income, 48.0 per 
cent ; losses to premiums, 54.4 per cent. 


—An assessment, amounting in some cases to as much as $1200, has been 
levied upon the underwriters of the Guarantee and Accident Lloyds of New 
York, of which Dorrance, Chase & Chesebrough are attorneys. The losses 
requiring this assessment are said to have occurred principally under railroad 
liability policies on Southern surface railroads. 


—Coudrey & Scott of St. Louis have been appointed Missouri State agents 
for the Londen Guarantee and Accident Company. A. H. Moses & Co., as 
general agents, will have charge of the local business. Another prominent 
appointment by the company is that of E. Y. Gilson to be general agent for 
southern Wisconsin, with headquarters at Milwaukee. 


—At the meeting of State officials and insurance men at Nashville, Tenn., 
a message was received from the Attorney-General stating his opinion of the 
recent law to be that the stock of outside companies held in Tennessee only 
could be taxed in that State. A committee of underwriters was appointed to 
secure a further opinion from him, and the meeting adjourned until Thursday, 


—‘* The Lighthouse System of the United States” is described by Hon. S. 
G. W. Benjamin in an illustrated article in Worthington’s Magazine for July. 
Among the other features of the July number are Mrs. J. B. Rudd’s sketch 
of ‘‘ Some Phases of Lifein Tyrol,” a delineation of some Indian peculiarities 
by Miss F, C. Sparhawk and a biographical sketch of Henry Timrod, ‘the 
Southren poet. ‘‘In Ole Virginny Fifty Years Ago,” is continued in this 
issue. 


—The new organization at Lebanon, Pa., will be known as the Safety 
Mutual Fire Insurance Company. Its officers are: President, J. B. Rauch; 
vice president, Albert Garrett ; general agent, O. C. Desh ; secretary, J. T. 
Nitrauer ; attorney, Jacob E. Reinoehl ; treasurer, H. P. Moyer; directors, 
J. B. Rauch, Albert Garrett, Jacob E. Reinoehl, A. B. Houck, J. T. 
Nitrauer, Dr. J. R. Beckley, A. K. Seachrist, O. C. Desh, A. B. Schropp, 
H, P. Moyer. 


—A. F. McMillan recently resigned as deputy first auditor of the United 
States Treasury to accept an offer made by the Equitable Life Assurance 
Seciety through its managers, Bowes & Hall of Washington, D. C. Mr. 
McMillan is a gentleman of fine presence, of recognized business ability and 
of wide business and social acquaintance. The Equitable Life is to be con- 
gratulated on having secured his services and will doubtless give him 
abundant opportunity to advance himself in the employ of this great company. 


—A peculiar case of insurance is given in an English newspaper as follows : 
** The news that Lloyds has insured the marriage of the Duke of York and 
Princess May to the extent of £5000 in favor of a West End tradesman, whois 
deeply concerned over a possible non-occurrence of that happy event, is most 
important. It opens up a vista of possibilities in the way of insurance of 
which those who believe that the unexpected always happens may well take 
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advantage. In our mind’s eye we can even see the leader of the opposition 
knitting his academic brow over the increasing prospect of losing the leader- 
ship, and furtively slipping through the side door at Lloyds on a leisure 
morning to insure himself against that unhappy contingency, though, of 
course, considering the outlook, the rate exacted of him would be rather 
high.” 


—Apropros of the Charleston situation, we would like to ask The Insur- 
ance Herald when partridges began building their nests in bushes, also, how 
high above the ground the nest it refers to was when the elephant sat down on 
it; also, which was most inconvenienced by the operation—the elephant 
or the young partridges? Underwriters anxiously await answers to these 
queries, 


—B. G. Carpenter of New York, having decided to retire from active busi- 
ness, he has turned over his general agency of the Home Life for New York 
State to Mixter & Bristol. The latter were fo:merly identified with the New 
York Life in Chicago, but have come East to take the fine territory resigned 
by Mr. Carpenter. They are both capable and energetic gentlemen and will 
doubtless send in a good volume of business from their office at No, 40 Broad- 
way, New York. 


—In ordering additional copies of the ‘‘ Handy Guide to Premium Rates, 
Application and Policies,” published by The Spectator Company, Henry I. 
Seeman, supervising agent at Savannah of the Travelers Insurance Company, 
says: ‘* This is a very handy canvassing document, full of the most important 
information, and I believe the best that has ever come under my observation.” 
It is bound in flexible leather covers, convenient for pocket use. Price, $2. 


—What are the odds on the marriage of Princess May and the Duke of 
York coming off? The latest London betting quotation is rumored to be 
twenty to one, at which price the odds were taken to £250. This transaction 
is reported to have taken place at Lloyds, the insurers being a large West 
End firm who supply illuminations for loyal citizens, This firm, it appears, 
made heavy outlays last year in view of the Duke of Clarence’s marriage, and 
were consequently involved in serious loss by his death. This year they have, 
by means of insurance, protected themselves from loss under any circum- 
stances. — Zhe Policyholder. 


—A Memphis (Tenn.) newspaper says: ‘‘ Insurance circles are again 
agitated, this time over the remarks of Secretary of State Morgan, who is 
reported as saying that ‘he would at once notify all foreign companies, of 
whatever kind, to comply with the law, or get out of the State.’ Said-a well- 
known secretary of an insurance company: ‘It is very well for Mr. Morgan 
to declare himself as he has done, but he little knows the effect his words 
have on the commercial interests of the State. In the first place, the exact 
application of the law of foreign insurance companies is not thoroughly 
defined, and until a decision is rendered by the Supreme Court the true status 
of affairs cannot be arrived at. But what strikes me most forcibly are the 
silly remarks of the Secretary of State in his threat to drive the foreign com- 
panies from Tennessee. He does not realize what a disaster such a policy 
would entail, If every foreign insurance company was forced to withdraw 
from Tennessee it would bankrupt every merchant in the State, for he could 
not conduct business without being protected by insurance. His credit would 
be impaired and disastrous results would follow,’” 


AUTOMATIC SPRINKLER NOTES. 
—The Jefferson building, Boston, is being equipped with Walworth sprinklers, 


The Manufacturers Automatic Sprinkler Company has started the equipment 
of the plant of the Hudson River Pulp and Paper Company at Palmers Falls, N. 
Y. They have also just completed an equipment for Niagara Falls Paper Com- 
pany. Each equipment requires in excess of 2500 heads. 


—The Pacific Equipment Company of San Francisco has been appointed sole 
agent on the Pacific coast for the General Fire Extinguisher Company. The for- 
mer has for some time represented the Grinnell and Neracher sprinkler manufact- 
urers. V.D.Duboce, manager of the Pacific Equipment Company, has been 
visiting the East. 


AGENCY APPOINTMENTS. 


—Thos. M. James & Co., agents at New Bedford, Mass., for the Palatine of 
Manchester. 

—Dugan & Sewell, San Francisco, general agents for the Pacific Coast for the 
Springfield F. and M. 


A. A. Stebbins, Montpelier, general agent for Vermont for the American Em- 
ployers Liability Insurance Company. 
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maLWer Wants. 


G. F. SCHILLING, MANAGER ILLINOIS AGENCY 








Germania Life Insurance Company wishes good men in Chicago and State. 
Will pay liberal commissions. 


G. F. SCHILLING, Manager, 


Room 416, No. 79 Dearborn Street, Chicago 





EQUITABLE LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY, DEPARTMENT OF 
WASHINGTON AND NORTHERN IDAHO 
ANTED: ACTIVE, ENERGETIC, CAPABLE 
Solicitors. Only men of character and integrity need apply. 
Liberal contracts and unequaled erritory. 
W. J. MORPHY, Manager, 
SEATTLE, WASHINGTON. 





We have a good proposition to offer Special, 
General and Local Agents of Retiring Assess- 
ment Companies. 


Address, 


COLUMBIAN ACCIDENT COMPANY, 
Manhattan Building, CHICAGO, ILLS. 


| THE NATIONAL MUTUAL INSURANCE CO. 
UNDER | H WORLD BUILDING, NEW YORK, 


In addition to its regular business will insure under average lives 


V te pay the full amount of the policy. The Adjusted Rate Plan 

A E A | is an entirely new feature in Life Insurance. The rate charged 

| corresponds with the risk assumed, the same as in Fire and 
LIVES. 














| Marine Insurance. ‘Ihe nearer the applicant approaches the 
| standard of a first-class risk, the less the cost. 
Send for Circulars. General and Special Agents wanted. 
HOMAS L. ALFRIEND, 
MANAGER WASHINGTON LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY, 
OF NEW YORK, 
For Department of the Virginias and North Carolina, Richmond, Va. 
Agents wanted at all points in the above territory. Good contracts to men whvu are 
willing to work. 





M. C. Puituips. WISCONSIN, 
HILLIPS & KLEIST, 
ATTORNEYS-AT-LAW, 
COOK BLOCK, OSHKOSH, WISCONSIN. 


REFERENCE—National Union Bank, The National Bank. 
ATTORNEYS FOR American Mutual Accident Association 
CORPORATION AND INSURANCE LITIGATION A SPECIALTY. 





io € C. KLeist 








ee OF THE INSTITUTE OF 
ACTUARIES. 


VOLUMES 26 and 27. 


Either the complete volumes or single parts, Address, stating price, 
“B. W. G.,” P. O. Box 1117, New York, N. Y. 


WANTED. 


Copies New York, Massachusetts and Connecticut 
Insurance Department Life Reports. 





Address, stating years and prices, 


B. W., P. O. Box 1117, 
New York, N. Y. 
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EW ‘YORK ‘LIFE INS. CO. DEPARTMENT OF 


Arkansas and West Tennessee. Gilbert D, Raine & Co., General Agents, Memphis, 
Tenn., will give one or twu first class specials ** Top contracts” 
This section is particularly prosperous this season. 


RAVELING APPOINTMENTS FOR SOME OF 


the United States will be granted to a few first-class Life Insurance Solicitors. None 


if application is made at once 


out men of the highest personal character and business experience need apply. Satisfactory 
references required. Address, 


DEPARTMENT SECRETARY, 
Best Company, 
P. O. Box 194, New York City. 


OU SAY YOU’RE NOT SATISFIED? YES? 


Well, why don’t you come to the great and growing Insurance field of the Pacific? 





You will make money, if you are a first-class solicitor, by corresponding with F. A. WING, 
Manager Pacific Northwest Department for one of the best Old-line Companies. 
Address, care 2!$-222 Bailey Building, Seattle, Wash 


Exclusive territory in five good States to reliable men. 


ANTED, BY ONE OF THE OLDEST AND 


Best Life Insurance Companies in America, men who can sell Renewable 





Term Insurance. To those who can show good records, a profitable contract will be 


given. Address, Term Dep’t., 
Care of ** THe Specrartor,”’ 


P. O. Box 1117, New York, N. Y. 


O YOU EVER WRITE ANY LIFE INSURANCE? 


Don’t you find good, insurable risks, who are turned down or p: stponed, because na, 

do not measure up to some cast iron standard laid down by some dys speptic Medical Director ? 

Find out what the National Life of Hartford will do for them, if the y are good, insur- 
able risks. 

Ihe National is ro experiment. It is fully on its feet, and has now $15,000,000.00 insurance 
on its books, with assets of $3,000,000.C0, and has the largest ratio of assets to liabilities of 
any life company doing business in this country. Best equipped company for agents. 

Write for information to BRYAN McCuLt EN, JR., Manager South Eastern Department, 
Richmond, Va., and largely increase your income ‘thereby. 


ISCONSIN DEPARTMENT OF THE NATIONAL 
LIFE INSURANCE CO. OF VERMONT 


This is a good field for good men. The Company offers liberal terms to men of push 
and integrity. Our guaranteed, cash value policies sell at sight. 














Write to JAMES B. ESTEE, Manager, 
Mack BLock, Mitwat KEE, WIs 
his DEPARTMENT OF MICHIGAN OF THE 
HOME LIFE INSURANCE CO., 
FOR NORTHERN AND CENTRAL INDIANA 





NORTHWESTERN OHIO AND ONTARIO. 


Ss. F. ANGUS, Manager, Detroit, Mich. 
H. PLANT, GENERAL AGENT THE NEW YORK 


e Life Insurance Company at Macon, Georgia, for the Department of Georgia, 
Florida and East Tennessee. Good Contracts and Good Territory for First-class Specials. 


ANTED— ACCIDENT INSURANCE AGENTS. 
E, E. CLapp, Manager of the accident insurance department of the FIDELITY 
AND CASUALTY COMPANY for the States of New York, New Jersey, Massachusetts 
and Rhode Island, will pay liberal commission to good agents in those States. Office, 
45 Pine Street, New York City. 
As I am making a special effort to secure the accident business in your vicinity, agents 
who have such business to place would do well to apply at once. 








E, E. Capp, Manager, 45 Pine Street. 





—_— 


HE IOWA DEPARTMENT OF THE MUTUAL 
LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY OF NEW YORK 
Desires to contract for a few good men to occupy districts in the State. Correspondence 


with reliable men solicited, 
FLEMING BROS., Managers for Iowa, 


Des Moines, Iowa. 





EW ORLEANS AGENCY 
OF THE UNION CENTRAL LIFE INSURANCE CO. 
Or Cincinnati, OHI0, 
Offers good contracts to good men; paying renewal premium commission. Address, 


A. O. PESSOU, State Agent, 


104 Common Street, New Orleans, La, 
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TuIs issue of THE SPECTATOR is a special one and does 
not take the place of the regular weekly issue containing the 
current news of the week and other interesting matter. The 
regular issue will appear promptly as usual, and the “anni- 
versary number’’ will be sent gratuitously to all subscribers. 
In addition, orders have been received for this special number 
to an extent that warrant the assertion that it will have a 
larger and wider circulation 
journal ever received. 


than .any purely insurance 


ALMOST every phase of insurance is treated of in this 
‘‘anniversary number’’ of THE SPECTATOR by the various 
contributors who have so kindly responded to our request for 
articles. Each has his say in his own way upon the subject 
he has written about, the ‘editorial blue pencil’’ having 
carefully refrained from exercising its functions of correction, 
elimination or emasculation. The insurance field is full of 
original thinkers and writers, as well as workers, but their 
proverbial modesty prevents them from getting into print as 
often as they should. When they do come to the front, as 
they have in this instance, what they say is entitled to the 
careful consideration of their fellow-workers. We have en- 
deavored to give to their contributions a creditable setting, 
typographically and otherwise, and are confident that this 
‘‘anniversary number’’ of THE SPECTATOR will be treasured 
for the thoughtful character of its contents, the variety of in- 
surance features discussed, as well as for the unique and 
artistic manner in which it is presented. 





IN the article by John M. Crane, printed on another page, 
entitled ‘‘Insurance Journalism,’’ the author pays a well 
deserved tribute to insurance journals and their managers. 
Mr. Crane has, probably, during his career as an insurance 
man, seen as much of the men who make this class of papers 
as any other person in the insurance business. Early in his 
career he saw that the insurance journals exercised an 
influence and a power that was invaluable, and he determined 
to know the men who were behind them. This he accom- 
plished, not in an obtrusive manner, but simply by meeting 
them cordially and treating them frankly and openly. He 
never asked favors of them, for which reason they were ever 
ready to extend them to him or the company with which he 
was identified. In his relations with insurance journalists 
the question of patronage has played no part whatever, and 
he is therefore qualified to speak regarding them. But Mr. 
Crane omits one point from his article that should be of first 
importance with managers of insurance companies, and that 
is, discrimination between journals. He says there are 
thirty-five insurance journals; we believe there are more, 
counting daily papers that pretend to run insurance columns 
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and solicit insurance advertising. One-half the number 
is all, if not more, than is required, and one-half is certainly 
a liberal estimate of the number that, by reason of the ability 
with which they are conducted, the manner of their circula- 
tion, and other considerations, are fairly entitled to the con- 
fidence and support of the insurance fraternity. The 
remainder are in the business simply for the purpose of 
obtaining the largest amount of revenue and rendering the 
least service possible. They are largely made up of clippings 
from their more interesting contemporaries, with comments 
on matters more or less stale, and fulsome notices of com- 
panies and individuals that patronize them. Some of them 
gain a livelihood by methods that should bring them within 
the purview of the criminal statutes. Perhaps it is unjust to 
say that the company managers submit to be blackmailed by 
such persons, but they fear that if they refuse their demands 
for advertising orders they will say nasty things about them, 
individually and collectively. As one manager putit: ‘‘I'd 
rather pay these fellows than to have them continually stick- 
ing pins into me.’’ This we hold to be the height of moral 
cowardice. Knowing that the journal has no right to live 
and is of no value whatever to the company, the manager 
nevertheless consents to squander upon it the company’s 
money, and so contribute to perpetuate its existence. This 
is unjust tothe insurance business, and also to those journals 
that are pushing and enterprising, that are spending money 
freely to keep up with the great insurance procession; that 
are conducted honestly in the best interests of the business, 
and that are widely circulated and have great influence. 
We hope to see the day when insurance managers will have 
the courage and the backbone to discriminate between the 
valuable and the worthless journals, giving proper recogni- 
tion to the one and turning down the other as they would a 
bad risk. THE SPECTATOR will willingly take its chances 
under such discriminating policy, and if it be declared 
unworthy the confidence and support of the insurance 
fraternity, we will promptly abandon the business and 


take to sawing wood. 
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A GREAT deal has been said from time to time by certain 
contemporaries as to the identity of the person who was 
thought to be the author of one of the departments of THE 
SPECTATOR, or as to the name of the writer of some particu- 
lar paragraph in its columns, or as to the name of the corre- 
spondent writing from this or that particular city to THE 
SpEcTATOR. An exchange recently printed an excellent 
paragraph about personal journalism bearing on this subject. 
Whatever might be the views of other journals about exploit- 
ing the personal work of the editor, the business manager or 
the traveling agent, it may be apropos to state here that 
THE SPECTATOR, from its inception, has been opposed to in- 
dividuality in journalism and has invariably discouraged 
personality in its editorial announcements and discourses. 
THE SPECTATOR is edited and published by The Spectator 
Company, and the opinions and the general contents of the 
paper each week are not intended to be accepted as repre- 
senting the views, or as being the work of individuals. They 
are really a composite production, representing the efforts of 
its editor-in-chief and his staff of associates and statisticians, 
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guided and directed by the publishers of the paper, and also 
influenced, to a reasonable extent, by the views of its nu- 
merous correspondents and several traveling men who touch 
the pulse of the insurance world at all the important points 
where insurance is transacted. 








OUR TWENTY-FIFTH ANNIVERSARY. 









WENTY-FIVE years ago in January last the first 
number of THE SPECTATOR was issued. It seemed 


good to its present management to commemorate its 
number that 


artistic 


‘silver anniversary’’ by a special 
should combine, in a high degree, literary and 
features. How well their intentions have materialized will 
be seen in the present number. Well known underwriters 
in the various branches of the insurance business have, from 
the fullness of their experience and practical knowledge, 
contributed valuable articles to its columns; other writers 
not identified with insurance, but prominent in other fields 
of enterprise and usefulness, have also favored us and our 
readers with their ideas upon insurance ; while our own staff 
have prepared some articles indicating the condition of va- 
rious phases of the business of to-day as compared with that 
of twenty-five years ago. These matters we have endeavored 
to put in such form as will render this special number of 
THE SPECTATOR worthy of the great interests to which our 
journal is devoted, and deserving of preservation by those 
receiving it for careful present study and future reference. 
But once before—four years ago—has THE SPECTATOR 
appeared in full dress costume, being content, as a rule, to 
pursue the even tenor of its way, year by year, in its every- 
day working clothes ; but when any business enterprise has 
reached its ‘‘silver anniversary’’ it is entitled to celebrate 
the event with thanksgiving and appareled as becomes the 
occasion. 

It is not our purpose at this time to trace the growth and 
development of THE SPECTATOR further than to say that 
from the seed planted in Chicago in 1868 there has grown a 
publishing house that annually issues more insurance litera- 
ture than any other establishment of its kind in the world, 
including many standard publications, text-books, annuals, 
leaflets, etc. The Spectator Company publishes, in addition 
to THE SPECTATOR, two other weekly technical journals, 
having more or less connection with the subject of insurance, 
but especially addressing other lines of business enterprise. 
The business so developed gives employment to a large force 
of permanent employees, while in addition many correspond- 
ents in this country and in Europe are engaged in its service. 
Some of these have been with us for years, each contributing 
his share to the upbuilding of our business ; others who have 
been with us, having received their technical training in our 
offices, are now occupying positions of trust and responsibil- 
ity with some of the insurance companies. 

From the first THE SPECTATOR took a leading position as 
an advocate and upholder of the best interests of insurance. 
As the insurance field has expanded and the workers therein 
multiplied, THE SPECTATOR has kept pace with this develop- 
ment, seeking to be the friend and counsellor of all, as well 
as the gatherer and dispenser of insurance news gathered by 
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its staff in all sections and in all lands. In speaking of the 
aims and objects of our journal we cannot do better than to 
quote the words of its founder, James H. Goodsell—who is 
still one of its owners—as written five years ago for our anni- 
versary number of that date: 

It was the aim of THE SPECTATOR at the start to keep abreast of the 
march of events in its own field of effort; to be fully inspired by that 
confidence which gives the best results of effort, but, above all, to be 
truthful and independent, and wear at all times the armor of conviction 
and courage. Divergences from this line there have been, and some 
mistakes and failures no doubt, but on the whole the labors of THE 
SPECTATOR have been steadily on the side of the advancement and 
elevation of insurance, and the proof of this fact lies in the record of 
the campaigns which it has made; of the reforms which it has com- 
pelled ; of the abuses and wrongs which it has exposed, and in the 
fact of its unrivaled and pre-eminent position to-day as an insurance 





newspaper and review. 

The history of THE SPECTATOR to be complete would have to em- 
brace most of that which makes up the history of insurance for the 
same period. Look at what has been accomplished in the field of 
underwriting ; the mighty development of some of the greatest of the 
Has not the growth of these giant institu- 
Has it not rivaled 


world’s great companies. 
tions kept pace with the growth of the country? 
that of the greatest banks, the greatest railroads, the greatest commer- 
cial industries? In corresponding degree THE SPECTATOR has become 
successful and attained pre-eminence, not only as the result of inddi- 
vidual effort, but because there was a want of its work; because it 
supplied a want, and, like the greatest companies, brought to the per- 
formance of its mission a full knowledge of the situation and unflagging 
industry and earnestness for the work to be done. The inevitable re- 
sults of a combination of knowledge, industry and earnestness have 
been achieved ; they are here; they are here, moreover, to remain. 





INSURANCE AS A PROTECTION AND 
AN INVESTMENT. 


LIFE 





By GENERAL HORACE PORTER. 





IFE insurance companies have attracted more attention in 
late years than almost any other corporations. The 
principal companies have reached proportions of unusual 
magnitude: the number of the insured has risen to 
extraordinary figures; laws have been enacted 
with special reference to their business ; and nearly all classes 
of people have been brought into relations with them either 
as the holders of policies in one form or another, as profes- 
sional men whose advice is sought, as dealers in securities 
which they sell to the companies for investment, as owners 
of real estate seeking to borrow money upon bond and mort- 
gage, as contractors who construct the buildings erected, or 
as merchants who sell supplies. 

The principle of life insurance is, in the mind of every 
thoughtful man, so well recognized, that it looks very much 
as if the time may soon arrive when, instead of agents visiting 
the people to solicit them to insure, the people will volun- 
tarily seek the offices of the companies to inquire for policies. 
The fact that agents have been so active in canvassing for 
this business, has created the impression that the people are 
more important to the companies than the companies to the 
people ; but I think it will soon be recognized that the com- 
panies are just as necessary to the people as the people are to 
If the head of a family is neglectful of or in- 
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different to his duty in this respect, the members of the 
family will hold him to the obligation which he owes them. 

Besides the sentiment which should prompt a man to in- 
sure his life, business considerations should govern him as 
fully as in the case of insuring his property against fire. 
Every prudent man aims to save some portion of his earnings. 
He is then confronted with the problem even more difficult 
than that involved in acquiring the money—how to invest it. 
In the majority of cases he struggles to accumulate some- 
thing, not so much with an idea of using it himself, as to 
create a fund for the maintenance after his death of those who 
are dependent upon him. If he could count upon a certain 
number of years of life, he could put his money in a savings 
bank or invest it in good securities, and if he found he could 
lay up a definite sum each year, he might make a pretty 
close calculation as to what the fund would amount to at his 
death. But unfortunately for him, death will not enter into 
a time contract with him, and he may be carried off before he 
adds his first year’s instalment to the fund he would like to 
secure. When he takes out a life insurance policy for the 
sum he wishes to leave his heirs, he first makes sure that 
they will receive the amount whether he lives a long ora 
short period, and then sets himself simply to the task of pay- 
ing the periodical premiums. The knowledge that such pay- 
ments must be made at fixed periods inculcates economy, 
regularity and exact business methods. He is taught that if 
he takes care of the pennies the dollars will take care of 
themselves. 

It may be said that he could invest his money more advan- 
tageously than could the insurance company. ‘That is alto- 
gether unlikely, for the reason that the company, from the 
nature of its business, can compound its interest, while indi- 
viduals have to content themselves with simple interest. 
Besides, the company makes its investments upon the united 
judgment of large committees, composed of business men who 
usually enjoy a valuable experience in the financial world, 
and investments which have been investigated and selected 
by them are much less likely to shrink in value. It has been 
claimed that a man when in need can withdraw his deposits 
from a bank, but cannot avail himself of the premiums paid 
in to the insurance company. It must be recollected in this 
connection that he can borrow money in case of need by the 
pledge of his insurance policy as collateral security. 

Years ago, when insurance companies had had less expe- 
rience in the business and their estimates for the future could 
not be made with such certainty, when small companies were 
accepting notes in payment of premiums and taking risks 
which in the end brought certain failure, and when policies 
were forfeited for insufficient reasons, the community had 
very little confidence in the system, and in taking out a 
policy people looked upon it as something of a gambler’s 
risk. Now, however, the aspect of the case has completely 
changed. Most of’the small and badly managed companies 
have gone to the wall, the larger and more prudent ones have 
accumulated and carefully invested assets which put the 
payment of the policies beyond any reasonable doubt; the 
methods employed have been reduced to a science ; the poli- 
cies are made non-forfeitable, except in extreme cases; expe- 
rience has added a great element of safety to the manner in 
which the business is conducted ; the laws have provided 
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new safeguards and given increased protection to policyhold- 
ers, and the inspections of competent State officials have let in 
a constant flood of light upon all the companies’ transactions. 

When the number of the insured in a company was small, 
or lived largely in one locality, an epidemic or a particularly 
sickly season, might place the company’s solvency in jeopardy. 
Now the business is so extended that the risks in a large 
company cover the people of several continents and no epi- 
demic can be so general as to endanger the safety of the com- 
pany. This principle is the same as that which applies to 
‘tthe crops. At a time when a particular crop was grown 
principally in one section of the country, a severe drought in 
that locality sometimes destroyed the whole crop and threat- 
ened the country with a panic. Now, however, the same crop 
is grown in so many different and widely separated localities, 
that there may be destruction in one section and fine harvests 
in others, and general business interests are not endangered. 

In past times when there was more general ignorance pre- 
vailing in the world, many people were superstitious in 
regard to insuring their lives, and amongst religious people 
there was a feeling on the part of many that the taking out 
of a policy of insurance was an evidence that they were not 
putting their trust in God but in the life insurance company. 
In this more enlightened age such ideas no longer prevail, 
and eminent divines are everywhere advocating the principle 
of insuring life, declaring that insurance is a social as well as 
as a religious duty, that it is the best and safest way in which 
men can fulfill their duties toward those who are dependent 
upon them, and that such acts should always meet the reward 
of an approving conscience. The benefit to the family of the 
deceased is derived not only from the amount insured, but 
from the timely aid it renders by being at once available. 
Estates are often tied up in such a way that no available cash 
can be received from them for a long time after death, and 
the value of the estate suffers severely from this want of ready 
money to protect the interests involved. Many an estate has 
been saved from ruinous loss, even by a comparatively small 
sum of money made available promptly by the payment of a 
life policy. 

There was once an opinion prevailing that the persons who 
insured their lives were drawn from a class of people of mod- 
erate means, who had very little business experience, and 
were guided more by the representations of the agents than 
by their own judgments. This notion has been removed by 
the fact that the shrewdest business men in the country are 
now becoming the largest policyholders in insurance com- 
panies. They are men of clear judgment, long experience 
and in the habit of investigating from a selfish business stand- 
point every proposition presented to them. The great 
increase in the very large policies issued nowadays proves 
conclusively that our most intelligent business men not only 
approve of the principle of life insurance as a provision in 
case of death, but that they look upon it as a practical and 
profitable form of investment. 
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ARE THE LIFE COMPANIES GETTING TOO 
LARGE ? 


By W. H. S. WHITCOMB, AGENT EQUITABLE LIFE. 





HIS question has been lately brought to the attention 
of those who read the insurance journals. The 
thoughtful man, be he the holder of a policy in or an 
agent of either of the three leading companies (hold- 

ing more than $125,000,000 in assets), turns the matter over 
in his mind and begins to look about him a little. 

Are the assets too large to be cared for economically? As 
he thinks of that it occurs to him that he has read that the 
late Jay Gould had nearly $100,000,000 of this world’s 
goods and yet found time to do quite a little railroading. If 
he could care for and safely invest the sum named and yet 
have time to do anything else, it seems as if the gentlemen 
composing the directory of either of the large life companies 
ought to be able to select from their number a finance com- 
mittee able to care for and safely invest the sums held by 
them. The writer knows a business man who is employed 
by one of the wealthy families of this country said to have 
more stocks, bonds, real estate and other investments than 
any life company, and this man, with proper persons to 
assist him, cares for the whole of it for $35,000 a year. This 
case could be matched again and again, and proves that as 
far as mere assets are concerned, if a single family can care 
for more than either of the life companies has to care for, then 
the companies are not yet too large to be economically and 
safely managed. 

Is the amount at risk too great? 
holders in the companies under discussion ranges from 
200,000 to 250,000, and the policies average less than $4000 
each. ‘The care and attention demanded for any single risk 
varies little whether it be $100 or $100,000. ‘This, it is 
assumed, will be conceded. If any extra care is needed is it 
not the small risk? Will it not be conceded that the fair 
sized policies, $5000 to $10,000 or larger, are the best risks 
and require the least care? First, the party able to carry a 
good sized policy is likely to be well known. There is less 
liability to be misled as to his character and habits as well as 
his ability to maintain his policy. The question of moral 
hazard is easily determined. On the other hand, will not 
every agent tell you that the small risks take his best care, time 
and attention? An agent doing an accident business with a 
$40,000 premium income says: ‘‘ It is more work and involves 
more skill and judgment to successfully manage it than 
does a life business with a premium income of $150,000.”’ 
He does both and is positive in his statements. Has there 
been any question as to the ability of the accident company 
to care for 75,000 risks, or as to the ability of the industrial 
companies to care for from 500,000 to 2,275,000 risks? Or 
as to the ability of the assessment associations to care for 


The number of policy- 


50,000 risks? 

Are the companies assuming too many new risks annually ? 
On that point the writer has hadexperience. One day an 
agent of one of the large companies was asked : ‘‘ What do 
you do with the risks your company ‘turnsdown?’’’ ‘“ Oh, I 
give them to the ———-Company or to the ———-Company,”’ 
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naming two of the smaller companies that stand very high 
among those nearest them in size. ‘Thus the very risk the 
large company will not take is taken readily by the ‘‘ con- 
servative’’ and much commended ‘“ content-to-do-a-fair- 
business-and-let-the-racers-compete’’ company. The agent of 
either of the large companies can give you hundreds of such 
illustrations. The care of the business when large is a 
matter that has been lost sight of, perhaps, by those who 
think the companies too large. Such care can hardly be 
given to a small amount at risk. No such complete system 
can be provided for, with economy, by a company with less 
than 25,000 risks, and it is not uncommon to-day to hear 
men say: ‘‘I would not take out a policy in a company that 
has less than 25,000 policyholders.’’ In the first place the 
number is too small to ensure an average loss, expense, or 
supervision. People are getting intelligent on these subjects 
and are thinking for themselves, and it seems that in this day 
$1,000,000,000 at risk is not more than $50,000,000 was 
Risks that any company would accept 
twenty are now ‘‘turned down’”’ by every 
company with 50,000 or more risks. It is within the memory 
of young agents that no examination was made within the 
control of the company that furnished the policy. It is 
astonishing how often to-day the canvasser says: ‘‘I never 
If I could not get one doctor to report 
If one man 
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twenty years ago. 


years since 


used to lose a risk. 
favorably, I soon found another who would.’’ 
or family can care for $200,000,000 of assets, why cannot a 
board of such men as manage either of the large companies 
take good care of alesssum? If one board of two to five 
can care for 25,000 risks, why cannot a better board care for 
250,000 risks? If asmall number of men, asa rule without 
experience, or wealth, or the educating influence of either 
toward conservatism, can safely place 5000 or 10,000 small 
risks in force, is it not reasonable to suppose that directors, 
medical advisers and actuaries of such age and experience as 
either of the great companies employ, can safely care for the 
number now on the books and being assumed annually by 
either of the companies aliuded to? 

Several companies doing business in the United States 
to-day—and some of them pretending to a great degree of 
conservatism—have not a single trained underwriter on their 
board of directors, familiar with questions that the large 
companies have solved and fully understand, and which the 
next twenty years will force upon the attention of those 
Their conservatism is ignorance or 
Their position as officers 


so called conservatives. 
timidity. Their prudence is fear. 
of insurance companies is the result of accident or specula- 
tion. ‘They are eloquent as to the size of the great companies, 
and full of warning of the dangers the State is called upon to 
avert by limiting the size of other companies that theirs may 
live. Having exhausted their last resource to get business, 
having used up the margins, their companies sick unto death, 
they cry for help, like other men who seek to be legislated 
into wealth. They point to the expense rate of the large 
company to divert public attention from the small margin 
their own companies show between assets and liabilities, and 
at every annual meeting adopt some plans, proven wise by 
the large companies, to see if it will not help them out. 

The question then of ‘‘ toolarge’’ is as to assets, amount at 


risk, or risks assumed annually, and has been forced upon 
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the public by timid souls, who can see individuals and families 
capable of managing unlimited wealth, but will not admit 
that any corporation can do it. Perhaps these hasty observa- 
tions, penned while riding in the cars and furnished for this 
article, may serve to draw the attention of some writer with 
more time, greater experience, and more extended observa- 


tion. The subject is up and should be fairly discussed. 
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CHICAGO REMINISCENCES AND PROPH- 
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By JUDGE LEwIs H. DAvis, oF DAVIS & RE QuA, GENERAL 
INSURANCE AGENTS. 





OU will no doubt be not a little surprised to receive a 
communication from the godfather of THE Spxrc- 
TATOR. I heard of a case recently of a Frenchman 
coming home to his wife and saying, ‘‘ Marie (that’s 
French), I have taken two plidges, wan to the Praste 
and wan to the police judge, not to taste another drap as long 
as I live.’’ To which Marie inquired: ‘‘ Will you kape 
thim?’’ Frenchy replied, ‘‘ Sure, and I'll try and kape wan 
of thim.’’ Now I will try and kape wan of the many 
promises I have made you. 

I think it was in the month of January, 1868, that James 
H. Goodsell and Chas. D. Lakey came into my office, at No. 
114 La Salle street, and showed me a manuscript of the first 
number of a new insurance journal, the object and intent of 
which was to fill the long felt want, and consulted me about 
a name for the new venture and read me their introduction, 
‘‘Ourselves,’’ of which the following is an extract : 

‘“‘It is no part of our programme to enter the lists against insurance 
journals. If they are prosperous, we shall rejoice. If in their existence 
a want is satisfied, we, too, are satisfied. But, taking a new and hitherto 
untrodden course, we shall aim to discuss measures and questions 
relating to insurance in an earnest and sincere desire to deal justly 
always, harshly when necessary. We shall expose villainy wherever 
it exists, careless of the warfare which such exposure shall invite. 
We shall defend the legitimate against the illegitimate. We shall 
denounce whatever shall tend to the debasement of the insurance cause, 
whether it arises within or without the insurance field. We shall 
endeavor to point out salutary reforms, whether it be in the interest of 
insurers or insured. Thus we hope to establish an insurance journal 
which shall exist solely upon the strength of honesty, independence, 
dignity and usefulness.” 

I said your ‘‘ Ourselves’’ reminds me of a paper published 
in London in the eighteenth century, of which it was said: 
‘to correct the vices, ridicule the follies, and dissipate the 
ignorance,’’ which too generally prevailed at the commence- 
ment of the eighteenth century, ‘‘are the great and noble 
objects THE SPECTATOR ever holds in view.’’ Right then and 
there the young insurance giant was duly christened THE 
SPECTATOR, and I was proclaimed its godfather. Zempora 
mutantur, et nos mutamur in illis. ‘‘'The times are changed 
and we are changed with them.”’ 

Goodsell had done good work on The Chicago Times and 
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had given my court proceedings many a pleasant and flatter- 
ing noticein his column. Lakey had previously devoted him- 
self to art and an art journal. I have one of his steel 
engravings hung in my reception room now. I felt so kindly 
toward both the projectors, I put my confidence in the 
enterprise by giving them a column ‘‘ad.’’ That column 
looks queer now—Lorillard, Phenix, Corn Exchange, Atlan- 
tic and Mercantile—all gone but the Phenix. In May follow- 
ing I received a dispatch from E. W. Crowell: ‘‘I have 
been appointed manager of the Imperial Fire Insurance 
Company of London, capital $8,000,000. Do you want 
it?’’ Times have changed—it isn’t done that way now: 
A manager now makes up his mind who he wants to repre- 
sent him and then visits the city ; takes sumptuous quarters 
at a hotel and ‘‘ receives.’’ From ten to twenty agents call on 
him; dine, wine and ride him. He is promised from one 
hundred to three hundred thousand premiums a year with a 
loss ratio of 13 per cent. The manager gives each and every 
one a knowing wink ; tells them he knows who his friends 
are, and that he never forgets a friend, and then returns to 
his managerial chair and makes out an appointment either 
to his first and only choice or appoints the whole lot, slyly 
informing each one that he is his first choice and that he 
expects to take first place in the agency. The Imperial 
came, and then we gave THE SPECTATOR a half page in June. 
Thus our friendship was firmly cemented by our mutual 
business interests. 

Times change, and business relations change. See what 
changes have taken place in our own experience. During 
the twenty-five years we enjoyed pleasant business relations 
with the following gentlemen and companies—all gone, 
friends and companies: Norwood and Mills and the Loril- 
lard, E. W. Crowell, St. John of the Imperial, Rush Mason 
and the Corn Exchange, Stephen Crowell and Van Voorhes 
of the Phenix, John D. Cox and the Atlantic, St. John and 
Frothingham and the Lamar, the Mercantile and the 
Resolute, St. Joseph Fire and Marine, the Merchants of St. 
Joe and the Manufacturers of Newark, the Norwich of Con- 
necticut, the Standard of New York, the Metropole, Scottish 
Commercial and City of London. Timeschange. In 1868 
the business in this city was dominated by a large number of 
local companies too numerous to mention. 

In 1869 the local organization was disrupted and demoral- 
ization reigned supreme until after the great fire of 1871 
when, with one exception, the locals paid their losses in 
smoke and disappeared. From 1871 to June 1885 the Chi- 
cago Board of Underwriters maintained its supremacy and 
the business was dominated and managed by the local 
agents. The local agents inaugurated the present associa- 
tion in June, 1885. So long as the single agency system 
continued and the business was left to the locals to manage 
without the intervention of general agents and managers, the 
association flourished, and dignity, decorum, wise legislation 
and able conservative underwriting were its pronounced 
characteristics. It held a high place in the estimation of the 
people of Chicago, and commanded the respect of the insur- 
ance world. But, alas! times change. Generals and mana- 
gers began to apply for admission, and immediately their 
accession to the membership began, demoralization followed 
thick and fast; multiple agencies and multiple commissions 
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have sowed the seeds of disruption ; commissions have in- 
creased from ten per cent to thirty per cent, and the polyg- 
amous character of the present agency system has borne 
such an abundant crop of the children of the devil, rancor, 
vituperation, disgust, ridiculous contentions about maps, 
and inconsistent legislation about automatic alarm and 
sprinkler systems, and local and Cook county compact juris- 
diction, have well nigh brought the association to the verge 
of dissolution and left it a stench in the nostrils of the busi- 
ness public. The automatic alarm question will not down. 
Only a few days since an alarm was given in a store where 
from two to three millions were jeopardized, and the patrol 
went there and extinguished the blaze. That one faithful 
service of the ever watchful electric current was worth more 
than all that has been allowed for it during its existence. 
Jurisdiction of the present city limits is the supreme question 
of the hour. In what is termed Cook county compact terri- 
tory there are two systems of rating, and many members of 
the association say they will use that which suits them best. 
The silver cord which holds the association together is so 
fragile that it would be dangerous to make charges against 
and convict almost any prominent agency and pronounce 
sentence of non-intercourse ; it is feared the non-intercourse 
might continue for an indefinite period. 

Times change and insurance papers change. It is fresh in 
my memory that a representative of THE SPECTATOR called 
on me to consult about the advisability, feasibility and prac- 
ticability of changing the paper from a monthly to a weekly. 
I unhesitatingly advised the change and lived to see the 
change a great success. Now the question is, what would 
be the prospects of an insurance daily, and is not THE Spxkc- 
TATOR the paper to fill the want? That there is a demand 
for daily insurance news I am convinced from the fitful ex- 
periments made in that line. I met a gentleman from Texas 
recently who said he was going to order The Inter-Ocean for 
its insurance column. I think the time is opportune for 
THE DAILY SPECTATOR. 

Times change and business changes. In 1868 my office 
did between one and two hundred thousand dollars. Now 
we are doing between three and four hundred thousand ; but 
we find that the profits on a business three times as large as 
twenty-five years ago are not twice as much. In the column 
of expenses and commissions the mercury and ‘“‘gall’’ rises 
higher every year. At the end of the next twenty-five years 
we expect to keep seventy per cent of the premiums and 
allow the companies thirty per cent, and then I will write 
you another letter to THE DAILY SPECTATOR. 





RABBI KRAUSKOPF of Philadelphia in a recent address to the life 
underwriters of that city said, among other good things: ‘‘ Gentlemen, 
the good that you accomplish does not begin after death, but begins 
long prior to death, for you are really what your name indicates—life 
insurers, life prolongers, life savers. You insure, you prolong and you 
save life by taking from the mind of a man the care, worry and vexa- 
tion as to what will become of his family after death. You remove 
one of the greatest sources of loss of life when you sign a policy.” 
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INSURANCE JOURNALISM. 


By JOHN M. CRANE, GENERAL SUPERINTENDENT OF THE AMERI- 
CAN CASUALTY INSURANCE AND SECURITY COMPANY. 
AILY newspapers, in their multiplicity, it will be con- 

ceded, provide an abundance of news gathered from 

all quarters of the globe, and keep their readers 

fully informed of the events of the day. The press 

is the great power in the land for the formation of 
public opinion, but how little information does one find in 
the daily papers that has a direct bearing upon and which 
specifically applies to the business that he may be engaged 
in? It is certainly true as regards the insurance business in 
its various branches or departments, that the daily papers pro- 
vide far more that is misleading than statements of fact. It 
therefore became obvious that newspapers or journals devoted 
to special lines of business or trade which could gather the 
news and discuss the subjects directly pertaining to given lines 
of business were a necessity to commercial and industrial en- 
terprises, as the daily press did not cover the ground. Hence 
many class publications, among them insurance journals, 

‘“‘to fill a long felt want.’’ 

Just when the first insurance journal was published the 
writer will not undertake tosay ; it was probably a little more 
than forty years ago, and from time to time others have been 
started, until at present there are something like thirty-five 
newspapers published in the United States devoted to the in- 
terests of insurance in all its varied branches. It is claimed, 
with some truth, that the circulation of any single insurance 
paper is more or less limited. This is true of all class papers, 
and it is natural that it should be so. A class paper treats of 
the technicalities, peculiarities, personalities and general 
news relating to the industry it represents. It is designed 
especially for the workers in that class, its aim being to give in- 
formation valuable and useful to them, and does not cater to 
the general public. All that can reasonably be expected of 
a class journal in the matter of circulation is that it shall 
cover the field of its own choosing in a thorough manner, so 
that its advertising patrons shall be brought into direct com- 
munication with those in their particular line of business. 
Usually the mission of the class journal is to disseminate the 
advertisements of the manufacturers and wholesale dealers, 
and news relating to their business, among the retail dealers 
in similar lines throughout the country. To bring the pro- 
ducer into communication with the consumer. Insurance 
journals are essentially a medium through which companies 
and general agents can communicate with local agents, solici- 
tors and others, who are to them as the retail dealers in gen- 
eral merchandise are to the producers. At the same time, 
the insurance journal keeps both the companies and agents 
informed as to what is going on in the insurance world of 
special interest to them. Show me the company that makes 
liberal use of the insurance journals as an advertising 
medium and I will point to one that is well known in the 
field, and also possessed of a management that has the ability 
to secure and retain the best men in their particular branch 
of underwriting. It is sometimes urged as an excuse for not 
advertising in the insurance journals that the public is not 
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reached by them. ‘The writer is willing to admit that but 
few, other than those engaged in the insurance business, 
come in contact with and read the insurance journals, but it 
must be admitted, at the same time, that the public keeps in- 
formed in regard to anything of importance occurring in the 
insurance world, and this knowledge is imparted to them by 
the men who are readers of the insurance papers—the insur- 
ance agents. 

During the past twenty years the writer has had an oppor- 
tunity of meeting and becoming personally acquainted with 
the editors and managers of the insurance journals published 
in this country, as well as a number of those in Europe, and 
he has no hesitation in saying that he has always found them 
willing and ready to endorse everything good in a company 
or its management, but, at the same time, quick to condemn 
in no uncertain way whatever is calculated to result in injury 
to the public. Some claim that the insurance journals are 
not independent. It is the writer’s belief that no class papers 
can better afford to be independent than the insurance journals 
of the United States; in fact, can less afford to be any com- 
pany’s organ. That they are independent has been repeat- 
edly shown by the fearless manner in which they have 
criticised at different times some of the most influential com- 
panies, who were liberal advertisers, and whose cards could 
be found in the same issues that contained the criticisms. 
While it is ungestionably true that the influence of the count- 
ing room is felt in the editorial departments of all papers, daily 
journals as well as class papers, it can be said with confidence 
that adverse criticism in insurance journals is seldom the 
result of a lack of advertising patronage on the part of the 
company criticised. The counting room influence manifests 
itself in the editorial columns rather in the way of special 
friendliness for the liberal advertiser and a marked reticence 
as to non-advertisers. This is human nature. We are all 
inclined to do a friendly turn to those who manifest an ap- 
preciation of our work, while as to those who do not we ig- 
nore them. Insurance journals do not fall upon and abuse a 
company simply because it does not advertise with them ; 
neither do they manifest friendship for it or special zeal to 
promote its welfare. The more appreciative companies, how- 
ever, find that reciprocity is a governing rule in business as 
well as in statesmanship, the insurance journals often giving 
them pleasant notices ‘‘ without money and without price”’ 
that are worth more to them than the cost of a year’s adver- 
tising. 

Many of us can recall the question raised some years ago 
by the then Insurance Commissioner of Massachusetts regard- 
ing one of the Eastern life insurance companies, and how the 
daily papers were filled with long accounts of the same well 
calculated to unsettle the policyholders. The insurance jour- 
nals, on the contrary, being familiar with the condition of the 
company and the character of its management, unanimously 
sided in this case against the Insurance Commissioner and 
sustained the corporation ; and as a result of this unanimous 
action, the public press immediately fell into line, and so pre- 
vented an injury that would have come not only to the com- 
pany in question, but to the business of life insurance gen- 
erally. ‘To-day this company is conceded to be one of the 
strongest and best managed of the smaller life insurance com- 
panies, and the president stated to the writer not long ago 
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that the aid then rendered by the insurance press was largely 
instrumental in preventing his company from being driven to 
the wall. 

It is a well-known fact among insurance officials that when- 
ever any question arises in relation to the solvency or manage- 
ment of acompany the daily press is guided finally by the posi- 
tion that the insurance press takes, and, therefore, directly or 
indirectly, the insurance journals mold public sentiment. For 
this reason, if no other, the public owes a debt of gratitude to 
those independent journals whose vigilance in matters of in- 
surance never sleeps. Many other ways may be cited in 
which the insurance journals have proved themselves valuable 
and worthy co-workers in the insurance ranks, but their serv- 
ices are generally so well recognized that it is unnecessary. 
It is the writer’s wish, however, to record his personal appre- 
ciation of them, and to state that, in his judgment, they are 
invaluable aids to the companies, to the general and local 
agents, and that their influence is always in the best interests 
of legitimate insurance. 
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DISHONEST CLAIMS BY HONEST MEN. — 


By THE MANAGER OF AN ACCIDENT COMPANY, 











ARADOXICAL as the heading of this article may 
seem, it is nevertheless true. Accident companies 
have daily proof of the fact, and were the question 

‘ propounded whether or not more trouble is caused 

by such claimants than by dishonest men, we 
believe it would be answered in the affirmative. The reader 
will ask, ‘‘ How can an honest man make a dishonest 
claim? Is he aware of its dishonesty ?’’ Let us see. The 
application and policy constitute the request on the part 
of the applicant, and the promises on the part of the 
company. Just so far as the applicant has requested and 
just for what he has been charged for has he reason to 
expect consideration; nothing more. Just so far as the 
company has promised and for just what they have charged 
for are they to be held to their obligations; no more. 
The companies understand the extent of their liability 
under their policies and what they have promised and 
for what they have charged. The applicant should know, 
and it is presumed by the company and by law that he does 
know. Hence, if the policy promises to pay for total disa- 
bility resulting from accidental injury, it does not mean that 
it promises to pay for injuries that do not totally disable; 
and when a claim is made for indemnity for total disability, 
where the claimant has attended to one-half of his usual 
duties, that claim is unjust and dishonest ; and how numer- 
ous such claims are none know better than the companies. 
Claims are made for pain, discomfiture, spoiled clothing and 
many other things where the question of disability has never 
entered. 

The man who will allow his fire loss adjusted according to 
the goods or property destroyed, will deliberately make affi- 
davit to total disability to an accident company for an injury 
that, though perhaps painful, has not disabled him from at- 
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tending to ninety per cent of his business. Having made 
affidavit to the circumstances in the case, the same as in his 
fire loss, he assumes that the accident company has no right 
to adjust his claim. Is this honest? Is this just? The more 
honorable the man, the more urgently will he defend his 
affidavit. With his reputation for honesty well established, 
the community listens to him, believes his statement, while it 
refuses to listen to the company. Another dishonest claim 
is paid to an honest man. Whether the claim is dishonest 
or not, remains with the claimant’s conscience and the com- 
pany’s opinion. Let me give an example: Mr. A is a 
bookkeeper and is so insured. While coming to business 
he jams the fingers of his right hand in a car door. He 
continues to come to the office, does what work he can 
that does not require the use of his hand, secures help 
to do the practical part, puts in his claim for total dis- 
ability and it is paid. That is an honest claim, notwith- 
standing he attended to the duties not requiring writing 
or handling of books. Mr. B, his employer, has no manual 
or clerical duty to perform. The same injury occurs to him. 
He supervises his work, he attends to, say ninety per cent of 
his affairs, opens his mail, dictates his correspondence and 
perhaps ten per cent of his entire duties were performed by 
othets. Ten per cent of his valuable time is lost. He is 
honest beyond question. For what period of disability will 
he make claim? ‘The ten per cent lost time or the one hun- 
dred per cent? The latter every time, and he will make 
affidavit to it besides. Why? Because his bookkeeper was 
at his business during disability and received full indemnity, 
and why should his claim be treated differently ? We believe 
claims of this kind are made by honest men, thinking they 
are honest, basing their ideas upon just such precedents as 
above stated, and for the payment of which the companies 
are equally to blame, and the claimant does not consider his 
claim dishonest. 

Another class of dishonest claims which leads to trouble 
and dissatisfaction, are those where the requirements of the 
policy are violated or entirely ignored. Mr. C meets with a 
trifling injury, but continues to use the injured member until 
it becomes totally disabled ; then, and not until then, does he 
notify the company, although the policy demands that im- 
mediate notice be given the secretary. Had such notice 
been given, the company could have no doubt treated the 
case in such a manner that instead of a claim of one week 
being made, the member’s neglect results in a claim of three 
weeks. Does Mr. C ask for one week’s indemnity, which 
would have been just to him and the company? Does he 
acknowledge the condition of the policy? Never. He makes 
claim and affidavit regardless of the conditions. Now were the 
companies to break their obligations and ask him to accept 
half indemnity for an honest claim, the cry of fraud would be 
heard throughout the land. The company has as much right 
to refuse an honest claim as the claimant has to make a dis- 
honest claim. The company’s protection depends on its 
having immediate opportunity to investigate the injury, and 
it usually results in benefit to the claimant as well as the 
company. In conclusion we have no hesitancy in stating that 
an honest man can make a dishonest claim, and that more 
trouble arises from such a claim than from a dishonest claim 
by a dishonest man. 
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A REVIEW OF THE DISCUSSION OF LIFE 
INSURANCE LIMITATION. 





By D. P. FACKLER, CONSULTING ACTUARY. 





AVING been specially requested by THE SPECTATOR 
to review the arguments fvo and con on the “ Limi- 
tation’’ question, it has seemed to me a duty to 
accede, despite the short notice. 

On May 21, 1892, while preparing to be away all 
summer, the writer was invited to read a paper on the sub- 
ject of ‘‘ Limitation’’ before the National Insurance Conven- 
tion, which was to meet in St. Paul on the 15th of June, both 
the invitation and the announcement of the meeting of the 
Convention being a complete surprise to him. 

The essay recommended that ‘‘ whenever and while the 
gross assets of any life insurance company shall amount to 
$200,000,000, such company shall no longer be allowed to 
employ any persons as agents, solicitors, brokers or medical 
examiners, by commission, salary or otherwise, to obtain 
new business; but that any citizen shall, however, be 
left free to insure in such company, provided he shall write 
out his own application, transmit it directly to the company, 
and pay the fee for his own medical examination.’’ It also 
stated that, as relief from the enormous cost of getting new 
business would after a while enable the companies thus limited 
to do far better for their policyholders than ever before, suf- 
ficient new business to replace further discontinuances might 
come in without cost. The paper has caused much comment 
aud criticism, and it is very evident that many have objected, 
as one editor frankly confessed, after very little—if any— 
study of the subject. 

The main objection advanced is that the State has no right 
to interfere, and it is practically impossible to argue with the 
opponents of State supervision. They point to defects in 
laws and errors of administration as conclusive proofs of their 
As well might they demand that all government 
should cease because policemen and other officers of govern- 
ment are at times derelict or corrupt. As The Monitor well 
says, ‘‘ State supervision is already firmly established and 
bound to be extended rather than relaxed. The most im- 
portant question seems to be its wise direction to meet the 
necessities of the times.’’ 

The argument that what we now fear will be gigantic and 
practically unmanageable, we may find, in the future, is 
really not. at all so, can be answered by saying, when the 
future does show us that our anticipations were groundless, 
it will be a simple matter to extend the limitations or entirely 
remove them. 

Most commentators have agreed that some limitations are 
desirable, and some—sincerely or otherwise—have proposed 
modifications of the proposition laid before the Convention. 
The most prominent of these suggestions is that the proper 
basis of limitation is the total amount of insurance in force, 
which, it is claimed, affords a more rational and scientific 
basis. ‘The Weekly Underwriter says: ‘‘ Insurance should 
be the basis, because it is what the companies are after and 
not assets,’’ but it forgets that all of the ‘‘giants’’ for some 


any 
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years past have made special efforts to popularize investment 
forms of insurance, which rapidly increase their assets. 

It is true that limiting the insurance does to some extent 
limit assets, but it does so most unequally and inequitably as 
between companies doing business on different plans, as was 
shown in THE SPECTATOR of January 12. There are three 
companies doing business in this State (one of them disguised 
as a co-operative) in which $1,000,000,000 of insurance would 
probably be accompanied by not over $25,000,000 of assets 
at the utmost, and it seems unreasonable to raise a great hue 
and cry against the accumulation of immense assets in the 
case of such organizations. An ordinary company doing 
business almost wholly on the endowment plan would ac- 
cumulate much larger assets than a company doing mostly 
whole life business. Thus table VIII. of the N. Y. Report 
shows that a company of the former class, like the Provident 
Life, accumulates nearly twice as much as one like the 
Union Central. Furthermore, with a limitation law based 
on the assets, anyone could judge when a company could 
lawfully solicit new business, but under a limitation law 
based on insurance alone no one outside of the company 
could know whether a company is issuing new insurance 
illegally, because the insurance in force will be constantly 
going above and below the limit. 

Some have claimed that the asset basis would stimulate 
competition among the ‘‘ giants’’ during the period that 
would elapse before the assets reached $200,000, 000, but they 
are reckoning without the agents, who, as the limit is ap- 
proached, would drop away and seek engagements with 
other companies not so near the limitation. This also 
answers the objection that the asset basis would lead to a 
sudden and abrupt termination of a company’s agency busi- 
ness, for it would clearly die out gradually, the agents 
discontinuing one by one as they saw the end approaching. 

If these remarks do not dispose of these latter objections, 
they will be completely met by the writer’s compromise 
proposition that there should be a limitation both as to total 
insurance and as to assets (see The Chronicle, February 
16). If the limitation be solely on the insurance, and that be 
kept up to $1,000,000,000, the assets of the ‘‘ giants’’ would 
keep on increasing and would ultimately reach $500,000,000, 
or even $600,000,0co! The Connecticut Mutual, and some 
other companies whose insurance has not materially increased 
for some years, have $40 of assets for every hundred insured, 
and that, too, with whole life policies. If their business 
were mostly endowment, the ratio would be $50 or $60 of 
assets to $100 insured. Limitation on the insurance basis 
will be very unsatisfactory for those who really desire to pre- 
vent enormous accumulation. 

Some are very solicitous lest the asset basis of limitation 
should put the ‘‘giants’’ in a poor condition to resume so- 
liciting at some distant day, when their assets might become 
less than $200,000,000, and it is claimed that their average 
vitality would then have become seriously impaired through 
long abstinence from ‘‘new blood.’’ The latter argument, 
which every expert knows—and the experience of the Con- 
necticut Mutual and the Mutual Benefit shows to be absurd— 
was fully met in the original paper; and, as to the lack of 
solicitors, the Convention proposition would leave the 
‘‘giants’’ possessed of an immense number of collecting 
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agents, all of whom could become soliciting agents, and 
thus do all the new business necessary to keep the assets up 
to and above $200,000,000. And, anyway, a company with 
$199,000,000 of assets would have no difficulty in securing 
all the new soliciting agents it wanted, provided there had 
been no scandalous developments regarding its investments 
and business generally. The Baltimore Underwriter, which 
advances this objection, nullifies it very nicely a few lines 
below by stating that the ‘‘cashiers of branch offices’’ 
might do a large amount of new business. Moreover, it is 
very likely that any well managed company with $200.000,- 
ooo of assets will get enough voluntary new insurance to 
keep its assets always above the limit. 

The asset basis of limitation would tend to make the 
investment forms of insurance less popular with the com- 
panies, because those forms tend to make assets very rapidly. 
Ambitious managers would thus be led to favor legitimate 
insurance plans, but, on the other basis, the issue of invest- 
ment contracts would continue as large as ever. Moreover, 
limitation on the insurance basis would not have any practical 
effect in curbing competition until from five to ten years 
hence, and even then only in a slight degree ; whereas on the 
asset basis of limitation some of the most ambitious would be 
entirely restrained in about three years. ‘To defer the much 
needed relief five or ten years and then give it only partially 
will be a mockery. As Colonel Greene declared before the 
Connecticut Legislature, these emasculated limitation bills— 
introduced through powerful influence all over the country— 
are an effort to forestall the action of the insurance conven- 
tion and quiet the public demand as cheaply as possible. 

The strongest argument against the general expediency of 
any limitations seems to be one which has not yet been 
advanced ; namely, that it would only transfer the compe- 
tition from the present ‘‘giants’’ to other companies 
aspiring to be ‘‘giants.’’ There is apparent force in this 
objection, but it will not bear examination. The six 
companies next largest in size, that is with from $20,000,000 
to $60,000,000 of assets, are those to which the agents of the 
‘‘giants’’ would seem more likely to go, and those com- 
panies are all characterized by economy and conservatism. 
Indeed, an inspection of all the smaller companies will show 
that, for some years at least, there will be none that would or 
could replace the ‘‘ giants’’ in the race. 

It must also be remembered that under the proposed legisla- 
tion the ‘‘giants,’’ instead of continuing as bad examples 
and stimulators of high pressure competition, would be 
changed into good examples and high standards, which com- 
petiting companies would not dare to disregard. 

To those who sincerely desire limitation, but favor some 
scientific basis, the writer would say, unless the plan be 
simple its enactment will be impracticable, for the public will 
not appreciate it, but enormous assets have already aroused 
public jealousy. Furthermore, any limitation law that inter- 
feres with the internal management’ of a company will be 
unpopular, and so difficult to enforce that it will be practically 
inoperative. 

In conclusion, I would say that it was shown in the argu- 
ments betore the Convention, and is now hardly disputed by 
any one, that ‘‘ any further increase in the size of our largest 
life companies will—to put it mildly—benefit neither their 
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policyholders nor the public, and that such increase will 
serve only the ambitions of some managers and the pecuniary 
interests of certain agents, who could not do as well in con- 
nection with some other company.’’ Therefore, should not 
every fair-minded person favor the needed legislation ? 

As the writer has been charged with bringing up this sub- 
ject after someone else had done so, it may be proper for him 
to add that it is about twenty years since he began to urge 
these considerations, and some of his remarks thereon were 
published in New York, August, 1876, and July, 1886. 

What will be the outcome of the discussion cannnot be 
predicted ; that the wisest and best counsels will necessarily 
be those that prevail is not the teaching of the past. Twenty 
years ago the insurance public were repeatedly warned of the 
demoralization that has now come, and were urged to make 
common cause against the speculative forms of insurance to 
which the present conditions are nearly all due. But apathy 
and official inertia were proof against all argument, and 
nearly all companies, one after another, were driven to adopt- 
ing the very systems which they had previously denounced in 
their publications year after year. 

Let us, however, both hope and work for the best. 





A QUARTER OF A CENTURY OF LIFE 
INSURANCE. 


URING the twenty-five years of THE SPECTATOR’S 
existence its columns have shown a growth in the 
life insurance interest that has been unsurpassed by 
any other business in the same period, with the 
possible exception of railroad affairs. Life insurance 

companies have decreased wonderfully in number during that 
period, but the growth in financial standing and business has 
been little less than marvelous. It is not necessary to go 
into a long explanation of the whys and wherefores of this 
condition of affairs, the tables we give speak for them- 
selves, needing only perhaps a few words of introduction. 
When THE SPECTATOR made its bow to the insurance 
world there were about one hundred companies, more or less, 
actively engaged in the life insurance field. Fifty-eight of 
these have since disappeared, while some half-dozen areé 
to-day allowing their policies to run out and are not seeking 
new business. Only thirty-four companies are twenty-five 
years old, and Table I., on the following page, shows their 
transactions as reported January 1, 1868, and January 1, 1893. 

The past twenty-five years have been strewn with 
wrecks of life insurance companies, mainly owing to incom- 
petent and extravagant management, although some have 
been caused by the very means originally intended to pre- 
serve them, i. e., State supervision. Table No. II. shows 
what has become of the organizations that were in existence 
in 1867 and have since disappeared. 

The years immediately following the establishment of THE 
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SE Gale, CE, TAD ino 0 dk tdeeitdsaadaans 
1850 
Pape, FR, PROB is ov cnccceundendeces Seanwes 
1851 
Brooklyn, New York, N. Y... sie 
1864 
Connecticut General, Hartford, Conn.................. 
1865 
Connecticut Mutual, Hartford, Conn.................. 
1846. 
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1853 
Equitable of New York, New York, N. Y....... yee 
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1850 
Ce RB Ae ee mr ey 
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Massachusetts Mutual, Springfield, Mass......... 
1851 
Metropolitan, New York, N.Y ...0.<00<ccedsss socoussees 
1867 
Michigan Mutual, Detroit, Mich. er 
1867 
Mu‘ual Benefit, Newark, N. J eee ee oi 
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Mutual of Kentucky, Louisville, Ky............+--+++- 
1866 
Mutual of New York, New York, N. Y............. 
1843 
National of Vermont, Montpelier, Vt.......-.---.....-- 
1850 
New Enstandl, Bostet: REMiicic cicdccctetuniwsnasnks 
1844. 
New York Life, New York, Dh; Weds vewkiwuahn naeeaede 
1845 
Northwestern, Milwaukee, Wis ........cescscccccccscs 
1858 
enn Mutual, Philadelphia, Pa ..........0...seeeeees 
1847 
Phoenix Mutual, Hartford, Conn............eee8 ei 
1851. 
Presbyterian Ministers Fund, Philadelphia, Pa......... 
1759 
tL. and T., Piiladelpttia, Pa. ..0020s 06000055 
1865 
State Mutual, Worcester, Mass... cc. ccccccvccececesss 
1845. 
Travelers, Hartford, Conn.............. Sedan civewe's 
1866 
Ur Central, Cimciniet: )) ..0cdcnxs-dsnessaneaness 
1867. 
Union Mutual, Portland, Me 2... 06 csccsces- cosnsceses 
1849. 
United States, New Yost, N.Y vcckscccccccsctcscsnes 
1850 
W ptom,. Beew Wei: Be ads vasivw cas ps das ecneses 
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I.—A TWENTY-FIVE YEAR CONTRAST. 


Premium 
Jan. 1. Receipts. 
1868 $4,636,073 
1893 4,580,767 
1868 322,779 
1893 1,282,017 
1868 417,322 
1893 194.556 
1868 101,481 
1893 317,290 
1868 5.231.573 
1893 4,622,203 
a ee 
1893 75 880 
1868 3,062,667 
1893 34,046, 568 
en ere 
1893 153,672 
1868 9435777 
1893 2,793,552 
1868 39,842 
1893 II,105 
1868 12,879 
1893 I, 310,105 
1868 461,392 
1893 2,914,498 
1868 I, 103,195 
1893 2,101,276 
1868 88,484 
1893 190,986 
1868 749,946 
1893 2,723,573 
1868 27,815 
1893 12,514,078 
ee | . wescasene 
1893 1,028, 322 
1868 4,191,144 
1893 6,952,833 
1868 eas 
1893 442,392 
1868 9,555,581 
1893 32,047,765 
1868 146,427 
1893 2 088,248 
1868 1,918,996 
1893 3,021, 100 
1868 2,977,023 
1893 25,040,114 
1868 1,573,259 
1893 11,804,016 
1868 iene 
1893 4,757,172 
1868 1,058,245 
1893 920,025 
1868 iaceeea 
1893 58,324 
1868 151,710 
1893 3,033,239 
1868 III,Q09 
1893 1,828,858 
1868 165,088 
1893 1,905,623 
1868 36,838 
1893 2,570,524 
1868 1,332,819 
1893 894,904 
1868 622,711 
1893 1,178,861 
1868 457,133 
1893 2,226,730 


Total 
Income, 


$5,045,479 
6,471,198 
364,846 
1,533,148 
452,482 
275,004 
121,951 
438,126 


5,911,206 
7,884,917 


3 247,023 
40,286,237 


214,173 


1,016,830 
3,609,813 


45 176 
35,188 


904,896 
1755204 


- 


514.746 
,144,013 


Ww 


~ 


345,464 
1731,703 


Ny 


99,975 
267.015 


834,029 
3,406,803 


44,174 
13,307,811 


4,939,292 
9,586,044 
10,871,343 
40,238,865 


187,148 
2,49757 


2,203,808 
4,166,685 


3,466,879 
30,936,591 


1,693,786 
14,557,554 
5»749,757 


1,179,044 
1,517,570 


169,546 
2,191,252 


167,171 
2,569,865 


39,069 
3,078,032 


1,453,75° 
1,181,275 


768,043 
1,495,629 


502,823 
2,750,633 


Payment to 
Policy holders. 


$1,989,270 
4,194,280 


160,413 
838,250 


71,662 
155,278 


10,122 
£01,435 


1,603,222 
5.957, 100 
“52,121 
gog, 867 
16,534,448 
"72,086 
237,961 
1,799,886 


12,081 
31,076 


320,709 
99°. 339 


94,140 
1,158,605 


696,569 
1,668,941 


7,411 
145,037 


268,77 
1,495,048 


1,482 
41932,945 
"370,804 
1,757,095 
5.833.914 
4,437,612 

19,386,533 


55,626 
954, 878 


1,047,773 
13,995,012 


336,066 
4,854,666 
2,417,367 

147,002 
1,079,588 


132,765 
1,542,042 


New Business 
Written. 


$44,876,872 
25 471,104 


3 662,750 
8 716,696 


4 023,908 
1,065,889 


2,141,900 
2,106,438 


45,647,191 
12,275,024 


45,453,700 
200,490, 316 


1,567,395 
6 940,769 


12,685,479 


287,446 
70,069 


522,900 
784,403 


Nu 


~ 


395.508 
759,770 


vu > 


3 


11,778,601 
14,184,560 


4,015,378 
20,462,188 
979,404 
129,225,117 
8,319,797 
24,039,933 
30,623,721 


1,963,850 
62,061,915 
162,929,748 
627,364 
15,477,172 
12,376,212 
11,201,136 
22,678,117 
173,005,070 
20, 368, 124 
79,743,889 


29,261,258 
15,309,660 
7,934,246 
587,229 
2,546,650 
15,786,348 


1,040,900 
9,672,029 


21,822,850 


1,228,850 
21,324,819 


6,889,180 
7,793,076 


Insurance in 
Force. 


2,625,700 


»133 357 


- 
° 


52,577,099 
57-737,302 


3,472,930 
82,571,120 
850,962,245 
24,131,487 
66,035,602 


883,521 
706,254 


20,822,076 
38,008,278 


10,138,158 
78,138,546 


41,753,469 
61,271,530 


21,234,986 
78,467,497 


809,400 
310,767,876 


31,386,269 


102,738,027 
195,698,088 


12,151,544 
164,107,469 
745,780,083 


4,248,678 
58,676 353 


52,367,184 
90,859,097 


69.406, 478 
689,248,629 


36,539.333 
312,512,003 


117,925,418 


27 889.171 
30 549,326 


4,027,250 
94,726,533 


4,633,175 
45,082,951 


1,036,650 
64,843,548 
25,145,540 
33,293,485 
17,215,187 
43,730,853 


14,090,859 
51,501,932 


Assets. 


17,669,029 
60, 760,598 
480,855 


5,125,423 


1,643,029 
8,085, 362 


884,708 
5,061,651 


4,392,570 
13,286,908 


1,857,918 
13,433,668 


247,301 
16,506,282 

4 047,241 
14,391,259 
50,997,546 


23,995,058 
173,193,203 


663,604 
8,762,431 


6,082,400 
23,026,001 


9,159,754 
137,499,199 


3,125,172 
56,225,025 
20,808,692 

2,134,344 
10,047,249 


336,989 
23,029,737 


777.633 
8,093,055 


154,081 
12,622,999 


133,299 
9,345,832 


2,991,284 
6,428,894 


2,479,792 
6,889 212 


1,017,043 
12,012,809 


N 
— 


Surplus. 


$1,555,904 
6,047,698 


149,947 
525,610 
166,414 
143.314 
231,585 
519,079 


075,374 
128,176 


NU 


100 316 
380, 103 
28,721,439 
313.645 
1,230,288 


53,967 
95,350 


229,548 
1,528,966 


257,254 
429,024 


772,727 
1,008,266 


207,406 


1,494,277 
14,321,216 


164,110 
1,001,550 


1,039,185 
16,804,948 
497,961 
9,456,320 
2,623,649 
404,226 
643,665 
159 736 
3,122,106 


135,802 
1,023, 187 


see ee eee 
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II.—COMPANIES 





NamE or CompPaANy. 
ES EEE OTe COE ere e PoC PC Ore 
ee eS is bende codes ena be wddbicewe nal 
| American National Life and Trust .................00-0:: 
American Popular Life. . ROPE a Pere Oe Per 
| Anchor Life. . Deg ands Sule opdiibe welts +alka cal 
| Atlantic ai a a aE RCA? 
California Mutual Life............ © Se eek RGR Wee bio watt SE 
Ne a) ade idbsieses bas wee’ Tat ie See 
a .6 da v0 4's.0w cones 464 siewn ere re 
DEE SaSapeecscne svsceie Seas eene cs ¥ cceNee 
eek scccdedsccalccca seeceesbous 
ee ic acid Shere ccandts ei pdweiwneeeed 
eda oe i Nsietr4-6 iin she nheceowreesias 


IE NIE BAUD coc ccccccccccdcnceccssevee 
Diamond State Mutual.............. 


TEMES cccauseccicseceenss osiaviesseesioes 
Franklin Life........ 


Globe Mutual Life............ 
ee 
Guardian Mutual................. 
Hahnemann Life .............. 
Hand-in-Hand Mutual........ 
Home Mutual Life........... ee 
MM oa on std ciccscseesceseatecsesees 


ree 
Talley Life. . 


Masonic O 
Mississippi 





oi ako pos wind ew wade pedense ess 


ENED. 5. vccaverccessesssevacsscnaveceseus 
Re, ae cbthhe esd abewese ese decseee'e 


Ee aaSligs.so0eecewiees 
National Capital Life.............. 


ed crabanss kvessecness ERE DRI HET: 


De ivi idiawiecsudied ead bees 
National Union Life and Limb.... 
New Jersey Mutual. . ene ay 
New York State ea 


North America Life................ 
North American Mutual ....... 
Protection Life ............. Bist 
IE OEE TED, os. cease cccedecceoesces 
St. Louis Mutual......... * 
Security Life Insurance and “Annuity Saadeh eaeaacd eusiecs 
Southern Life . aa 

Southern Life Insurance ‘and ‘Trust. 
EE SE ree rere 
Standard Life... .. 


United Fire, Life and Marine ..... F 
United States Life.......... ewadca 
Universal Life....... 
SE 
Western Mutual. . 

Widows and Orphans ‘Benefit . 





| World Mutual Life................--. one leehie 


Widows and Orphans Fund. 


Ms ccc cecnencntecnneséesdadwoes 
Excelsior ee ee ak anues 


General Life and Accident _ << nelle ahaha yo in patarae 


| Knickerbocker ES dig 2c ale dius ptkcgtna clas eea dae Rie 


LOCATION. 


Fe iincwesces 
Philadelphia, Pa..... 
Se ee rere 
mew Worm. N. Gie.s.... sieve 

Jersey City, N. J. 

Albany, N. Y..... 

San Francisco, Cal. 
Memphis, Tenn. me 
Hartford, Conn....... 
Ciacago, Tl... 


Cincinnati, O..... 
Hartford, Conn. 
New York, N. Y. 
Wilmington, Del. 
Wilmington, Del. 
Providence, 
Chicago, Ill. 
New York, N. Y 
Newent Ny. Ind. 
Newark, N. as 


New York, N. Y. 
New York, N. Y. 
New York, N. Y 
Cleveland, O..... 
Philadelphia, Pa. 
Cincinnati, O... 
Harrisburg, Pa... 
New York, N. Y. 
Nashville, Tenn ... 
Louisville, Ky... 


St. Louis, Mo...... 
Leavenworth, Kan. 
Chicago, Ill..... Fatneoddaews 
Nashville, Tenn ............ 
Washington, D.C... 
Chicago, Iil......... 
SNE MRE OB ao ohieaic wena cd dials amare 
New York, N. Y. 

Newark, N. J. 
Syracuse, N. Y. 


New York, N. Y.... 
I Os 5's oop auicia pe oecwend ss 
2 Saree ; 

New York, N. Y seek race 

St. Louis, Mo..... 

New York, N. Y. 

Memphis, Tenn.. 
Mobile, Ala...... 
Columbia, S. C. 

New York, N. Y 


Covington, Ky. . 
Ne See eee 
New York, N. Y 5 
ae ee eee 
St. Louis, Mo... 

New York, N. Y 
Nashville, Tenn. . 
New York, N. Y.. 
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ORGANIZED PRIOR TO 1868 THAT HAVE SINCE DISAPPEARED. 





FATE. 


Reinsured in Republic, Chicago..... 
Reinsured in Southern Life ......... ofan 
on Sk ar i a alas 
RS at AR Reh ole es alti SAAT ee OR 
Reinsured in Union Central ......... A ae 
EE Jaane ce eer eas Sani ute & adinis +:sv auw's-a'y ate wea eeae 
a eS aie as Be 
Reinsured in National of the United States ... ose 
I doa a analy cn din a walaesaiewsiv ovee-d 
Reinsured in Republic, Chicago........... 
Reinsured in International................ 
Reinsured in National of U.S. A..... 
ee Sane ne 
A RENE SRS RE ae SR Se eee 


Reinsured in Universal Life........ 
Reinsured in Republic, Chicago. . 

CERES Pe Di Sack atte eee 

Reinsured in Union Central............ 
SERN ALE Se annua ean Rete EEO 
I SG adres aaa oa Nan cg ng op ee 
Reinsured in Nashville Life............ be he og 
Reinsured in St. Louis Mutual......... 


Reinsured in Mound City Mutual.......... 
0 A Sor ree hes enn Poe 
Failed . 


_, _ SSAA ee as 
Failed CEE REA msNlnb5aSMeepeiae ee nae e's 


ahaa as as ae 


Reinsured in Guardian, New York................ 
ln a's cana ae Eis Sra aided ard ai 

Reinsured in Penn Mutual ...........-.. svete 
| aa ae OE eee 

i tog aie ae 
Reinsured in Mound City Mutual. sk sna ineacnasegaris 
eA er aight witlcd se sess eeabanvin 
ES eee eee Retna die pate Ietehs 
Reinsured in New York > ee ih avddadsabuaiek 
EO LE ae Ree CE ee 
Reinsured in Government Security . cbs 
CE eee ee Oe ee ee 
hha d Giza oer Ce nee 
| RSS ARERR eae ee er: AEN ee 

Reinsured in Cincinnati Mutual.................... 
Reinsured in Commonwealth.................. 
Reinsured in Mutual Protecticn er peukews 
0 RRS OE NS ee 
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III.—COMPANIES ORGANIZED AND TERMINATED SINCE 1867. 








s | 
o 
oz 
2s NaME OF ComPaAny. 
a& 
O fe 
(2) 
os Se cso ewes st vsnccedonveseccee 
EE I 5 6c o Sisid.a's biprecenicco aces cscs sseescoccvesese 
1868 | American Tontine Life and Savings. 
1869 | Amicable Mutual............ Sh ORI dy I = ee eee 
tee oo ics haNedbed dad oneeeessuceces 
1868 ths ee C0 non caedewes tory exe 
Ee RINE 5c 6 ves ccs sccccecsccetenseoceves 
re Tt ccc ccceccsctsesueces 6eeebe 
1869 | Cotton States Life........... al bk s am. Sorsrenige eo. 
1868 re ee kei d adhi's we csceclibeweeeesenseed 
1868 IS os Sigad ac dscin su cua cases be0es este act 
SU 1 MONON MURS LATC oo... see force cc cwecssecccsoees 
EE GHEE, eve cosnon<ssbesevsssvserdeccessesecen 
ND BIE I a's Since cocavsevcccccccccsecccccesnccctcces 
1869 Farmers and Mechanics. . aE ray See a EN 
1868 ic oo 8s kbs eae Soke oe clebas 





LOcATION, 


| eer are 
Leavenworth, Kan........ 

New York, N. Y . 
fk! FL. ree 
|" & Sa epereee cones 
er A NS od ss nce ba eark le wee te 
New York, N. Y.... 
New York, N. Y.... 
pO eee 
New York, N. Y... 





Fate. 


RN a ahh it tee Eo 
RRS IR Bs Ree ee ee as ee 
Reinsured in Empire Mutual .......... 
Reinsured in Guardian Mutual.......... : 
Failed Le eam tee Satie S eie ss ceils oon on 


Reinsured in United States Life, New York... had 
Reinsured in New Jersey Mutual 

Retired.. mee 
Re insured in 1 Hope Mutual. 


Reinsu ed in Repub.ic, Chicago.............. 
Reinsured in Continental, New York . 
Reinsured in Life Association Of Amorica. .........s0 
RS aa SETS SS a 

| Reinsured in Empire Mutual.................... 
RIED aio Sn hc dno onn cloak 


| Saturday 


- 
ee 
4 
& 
& 
= 
oO 


Date of 


Date of 
Termination. 
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NAME OF Company. 


Date of 
| Organization. 


1869 SRR, TN i. 5 sii 5a kee de ehadaeaeenNedeReestewee 
1870 GOVETHMOUE BOCUTMY .... cessvscsiocsccecccncsocsoovesveve 
1869 ioe cruel od et ikce eae knees ated 
1869 Hercules Mutual..... -- 
1889 SR cod cee entrgedlsonstasu ber ounees 

1868 PONG TRG SIE BANE nic ctixdiawsnsends<agadeeessee 
1868 RY EAD 9 i's 0 5984S Coeds cn acon Bes Vebpesens eee. 
1869 of ER Ae a ee 

1886 Imperial SRP co ere e ee re ee ee 
1869 DEE SN vec raeas sb Radney esse ivace Sens shacnss 
1868 International Life Insurance and Trust..............-..--- 
1886 SO EE BiBsactcv credsaawesbektokes se 

1869 ok 2 eee 

1869 Laboring Mans Life .............. Ey oe Pe ee oo 
1868 Ree PORRIDGE FI sav 5 kicciedsnvevasdessessasceece 
1869 RN NS So dcne cic enaha ccbduceesnss-ecx~oubenuees 
1869 rer re rier 
1870 PEGTORUOIE LAO cc ccseweeccvcess 

1870 Se IEE MN 5b. h aoc ashen skh enweeewara en 
1871 ag ees a ey ee ee ere ee 
868 Mound City Mutual............ 


72 Mutual Life. . 

874 Mutual Life and Accident . 
68 Mutual Protection .... 
Mutual Protection . 
J, 8 eee 
1 Premium L ife 


THE 


III.—COMPANIES ORGANIZED AND TERMINATED SINCE 1867—Continued. 


PED NN SLE Was sve wausdeten}. seer eeeead ban dwwd 
7 North Carolina Life ............. 
573 CO Re ks aanic oe cddbatund base neeeeanaaeaee 
70 Peabody Life........ 
19 PR, GEE AIR. 6 oss weiss ianvsceee 
870 Pohcyholders Life and Tontine..... 
87 CEE SA cto seksasavesecs venue s}sxveart's 
71 a SA mer free 
868 Public Life....... 
Republic Lite....... 


Safety Deposit Life. 


74 I SE COD vnc cotendesensccdbowesedavensiyanaasin 
869 WE Cabelas s 0566s Kececcenes 
370 TOE BE GAs wks eS cceneeebenpeecsiones 


LocaATION, FATE. 
Macon, Ga. eet eee Reinsured in Cotton States.......... 
New York, N. | SERIE Reinsured in North America Life................. 
Re eee es er Reinsured in Republic, Chicago. 
fk eee ee er eres eee er 
Salt Lake City, Utah............ in snn:s.cenacvesdabvchack pakke sia eens 
Pittsburgh, Pa..... rene iL Pee re ee 
| bi eS ear Oe ie ee a all gee 
a i. te ee |. .s.++e.| Reinsured in New Jersey Mutual. 
a Oh” Er Reinsured in National of Hartford. aah ae 
a ee are POSES UR WRN <n. soccutasssvevexeweesss 
Seracy City, Mu J... occ ccswcgesy Reinsured in United States Life... . 
Cedar Rapids, Ia.. Pr tr ee ey 
a! OS Se ee eee Sy eo rte ee ee 
Sg ee ie ee Failed .... “ 
St. Louis, Mo..... Ere rier error nuros Cems Cae Sete YE 
Chicago, Ill... a errs 
New Orleans, La............ DINE. Js cd bamenaud sdunhea beak: eae 
New York, N. Y....... Reinsured in Globe Mutual..... miveaskeen 
SS eee Reinsured in Northwestern............... 
Mobile, Ala........ ER, RI ip ee reas cept iy SS 
a, Se IN ha og pacer nnaeee IEEE orc nines ns Akers y ete od 6 iota 
Pittsburgh, Pa......... , See ETT Ter eT eT 
Williamsport, Pa........ aie 0 ee rr ee ae eT 
uf”. 68 ee Reinsured in Guardian Mutual........ 
QC. ,  eRerrer Pens veensen ss: sekhearak 
g>. OR See iE MA cd c-ok nd ated gb Os mtdbxie ou panes ae 
New Orleans, La . Bona: wily tdy-enccms We aw ne ea ce 6k une wer a. hue os kpecelig che eed ee 
errr DUE csi ccsneeas tbe seseeeeetetah skeet 
SE EP Wek bans . 4s <icnculeaas Retired. so hae antes ie ani i aetna at tine aa 
SUE WE ORG Wadia wnivcnctbane ..| Reinsure d in Farmers and Mechanics............. 
ae re ore PUES <cosctunn hansen Meena een ke baal 
Charleston, S. C......... Reinsured in Life Association of America ........ 
Minneapolis, Minn .... Ss csowsaqscesetnaeaersean 
a eee | Ee are 
Philadelphia, Pa..... I ic cendvashcse See isde edakeconenwannie 
| Chicago, Ill..... Retr een SAEr ms ee ee ee meer se 
Ee eee ... | Reinsured in Mutual of Chicago. hes bees pwede 
| Dallas, TOK. 22.200 00cecss000. ae De dicrg dee tse hand deebeenendaxsll adele 
| Chicago, Ill....... Re rene 
SRP, CRs Fan van ondeSenus cannes Reinsured in Alabama Gold Life................. 
Toledo, O...... PE incicticushetaiheaat«teeed aeker 
Philadelphia, Pa..... Reinsured in Penn Mutual............... 
Washington, D. C..............--.-- Pies vo keeba sn cateteesapseowarésavaent 
EE Sa ee eee WU canecccdcnses . 
| St. Louis, Mo..... Reinsured in Life Association of America........ - 
oS SE ee re Reinsured in Life Insurance Company of Virginia 





SPECTATOR. 


IV.—EXISTING COMPANIES ORGANIZED SINCE 1867. 


1872 DAD MONET BEE sibcbd does ones s dcbe eeenbacseneee 
1868 Oe = = er en rar 
1874 IE oe oth cn accas scbediune dur casmibene 
1868 Western New York Life es die eerie 6 oe rahe ae oe te 
1868 bod oe RE ee eer 
1869 WP IE TIN. CP EA a siesdiesd: sic tteecp ceed ieeeeoes 
Name, LocaTIon AND DATE OF ORGANIZATION a 2 
or COMPANY. Jan. ; 
Atlas Life, Indianapolis, Ind..................- 18¢2. 1893 
eee 1887. 1893 
Citizens Mutual, Atlantic City, N. J............ 1892. 1893 
Columbia Mutual, Providence, R. I............. 1892. 1893 
Commercial Alliance, New York, N. Y......... 1889. | 1893 
Karsas Mutual, Topeka, Kan.................- 1891 1893 
Life, Indemnity and Investment, Sioux City, Ia.1886. | 1893 
Life Insurance Clearing Co., Minneapolis, Minn.1892. | 1893 
Lite Ins. Co. of Virginia, Richmond, Va....... 1871. | 1893 
Mutua Baltimore, Baltimore, Md............ 1870 | 1893 
Pacific Mutual, San Francisco, Cal............. 1868. | 1893 
Peoples Industria!, Norwich, Conn............. 1888 1893 
Prov:dent Life, Wheeling, W. Va.............. 1889. 1893 
Provident Savings, New York, N. Y............ 1875. 1893 
Prudential, Newark, N. J........... 1876. 1893 
| 
Register L. and A., Davenport, Ia............ 1889. 1893 
Royal Union, Des Moines, Ia............. 1886. | 1893 
ee ner mr 1890. | 1893 
Union Life, Omaha, Neb.......-.0-.cesieecess 1801. 1893 
United States Industrial, Newark, N. J..... 1888. | 1893 
\ ermont, Burlington, Vt................ 1869. 1893 
Western and Southern, Cincinnati, O .......... 1868. | 1893 


| 
| 


Premium Total Payment to 
Receipts. Income. Policyholders. 
$5,291 $7,592 weeeee 

48,903 56,008 $6,546 

6,200 6,424 2,094 
eccevce | eccccecece ecccescce 
425,094 | 431,122 290,047 
148,001 | 155,971 78,043 
101,092 173,247 74,991 
13,057 | 16,084 2,388 
475,520 507,852 160,017 
62,691 70,489 | 45,251 
| 
547,174 694,113 381,876 
274,340 280,945 | 90,174 
17,981 | 18,960 | 3,47 
1,839,918 | 1,882,841 | 1,173,498 
7,525,844 | 7,888,878 | 2,539,057 
9,523 | 10,150 | 2,372 
35,555 | 40,357 4.048 
114,995 | 149,968 28,543 
56.397 63,316 | 26,502 
306,189 | 414,612 | IIg, 101 
71,758 | 94,896 | 40,080 
140,504 | 145,400 | 39,539 
| 


| New Business Insurance in A 

Written. Force. poet. 
fines Py | 

$394,000 $373,000 $108,188 

1,004,150 2,056,200 156,635 

464,538 326,414 | 10,752 
7,527,120 20,833,320 | 352,155 | 

} 

2, 340,000 8,619,500 185,576 

4,189,941 6,398,006 236,058 

2,955,C00 1,612,500 | 136,098 

7,054,423 9,832,327 | 819,020 
697,196 | 1,627,240 | 175,386 | 
| 3,376,615 | 13,271,458 2,588,782 | 
| 4,319,981 6,149, 306 188,994 
569,110 552,451 13,430 | 
| 19,517,516 76,843,241 1,225,278 | 
| 97:757,621 193,837,282 8,840,853 | 

75,700 | 468 200 18,784 

3°9;575 | 1,149,775 89,126 

4,193,005 | 3,073,223 127,141 

1,145,500 | 2,379,500 148,615 
9,304,999 | 8,386,525 345,980 | 
Bor,500 | 2,434,199 409,750 | 
2,522,842 2,707,306 133,381 





vs 


Date of 
Termination. 


~~ ee He 
S585 
Sore 


..| 1892 
..| 1879 
..| 1887 
1872 
1893 

..| 1873 
1871 
1889 
1876 
1870 
1877 
| 1869 
..| 1881 
..| 1875 
1875 


...| 1889 


| 1876 
1875 
1876 
..| 1872 
| 1875 
..| 1868 
1890 
1882 
..| 1875 
..| 1872 
1880 
1873 
| 1887 
1871 

_.| 1868 
..| 1874 
1873 
1874 
1870 
1875 


1883 
1871 
1874 
1879 
1868 
1873 


Surplus. 


$104,251 
Tor,516 
5,214 


2,218,442 


13,376 
6,162 
95,619 
131,154 
256, 191 


88,525 
93,221 
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V.—TWENTY-FIVE YEARS OF LIFE INSURANCE. 








| Saturday 




































































INCOME AND EXPENDITURES. 
—— Year ee Liabilities, Surplus as to ‘* 4a o = f 
COM- Ending Capital. Assets. Exclusive | Policyholders F ‘ neome from | Taxes. Com- 
~~ | Oc. 38 of Capital. Premium Annuity | Investments ee pecs st petier® Total 
PANIES. Income. Receipts. | and Miscella- ~_ — Ott - ee »¢ .| Disbursements 
| neous Sources. a 
Oiiariceves 1868 | $8,387,768 $175,262,330 | $135,806,958 | $39,455,372 $67,767,863 $65,462 | $9,546,833 | $77,382,158 | $13,789,689 $40,959,021 
JO.---+--+- 1869 9,876,364 | 229,097,425 | 180,932,859 | 48,164,566 85,995,363 57 792 12,454,104 98,507,319 17,278,478 54,471,576 
oS AE 1870 10,519,484 269,520,441 221,160,702 48,359,739 90,215,300 82,966 14,727,882 105,026,148 18,349,431 63,876,840 
68.. 1871 10,898,359 302,558,199 254,551,781 48,006,418 96,615,820 95,057 | 16,779,685 113,490,562 20,242,707 77,536,280 
, Sees 1872 9,667,416 335,168,543 288, 327,107 46,841,436 96,520,575 82,108 20,703, 346 117,306,029 18,006,861 78,207,257 
eee 1873 9,313,456 360,140,684 311,550,928 48,589,756 95,815,349 184,740 22,396,413 118, 396,502 17,208,206 84,501,446 
BBs acne s can 1874 7,227,000 387,281,897 328,392,552 58,889,345 89,223,702 211,294 | 26,297,718 115,732,714 15,986,881 81,232,333 
pn Ee 1875 5,746,700 | 403,142,982 | 342,330,953 | 60,812,029 83,393,656 394,855 24,856,573 108,645,084 14,128,594 79,982,466 
38.- 1876 5,176,500 | 407,406,333 | 316,279,780 | 61,126,553 71,712,290 344,408 24,301,885 96,358,583 13,174,419 76,618,183 
Bd ies tee 1877 4,865,500 | 396,420,591 334,816,493 61,604,098 62,672,c63 261,627 23,228,454 86,162,144 13,327,565 74,337,324 
34-- 1878 4:950,500 | 404,079,145 339,585,627 | 64,493,518 56,771,541 494,794 23,226,664 80, 462,999 10,992,051 72,128,070 
an... eee 1879 5,162,900 411,353,355 341,762,745 69,590,610 52,981,028 747,027 23,972,348 77,700,403 11,208,133 68,858, 363 
a 1880 5,100,500 | 428,332,871 355,805,939 72,526,932 52,760,181 I,212,207 23,431,057 77,403,445 12,951,312 66,317,859 
30 - 1881 3,050,500 | 429,534,655 | 356,997,194 | 72,537,460 54,454,141 1,925,107 23,441,265 79,820,513 13,089,414 65,484,687 
Ticks sss 1882 3,534,087 | 449,602,347 372,850,956 76,751,391 58,842,088 1,662,186 24,505,860 85,070,134 13,338,788 66,2 42,344 
Bons s eee 1883 4,290,500 | 471,805,920 | 391,507,827 | 80,298,093 65,130,704 2,191,415 25,240,644 92,562,763 15,295,204 71,743,588 
GOs 05s da0s 1884 4,290,500 | 491,487,719 | 409,676,528 81,811,191 70,708,897 1,307, 367 24,958,112 96,974,376 18,153,435 76,632,098 
29...-+e+--| 1885 4,290,500 | 523,664,678 | 430,915,191 | 92,749,487 77,315,869 1,197 302 27,014,693 105,527,864 19,040,797 80,259,549 
29.. 1886 4,290, 500 560,125,360 458,862,932 | 101,262,427 87,009,422 1,717,492 28,234,401 116,961,315 21,066,54 82,319,096 
| re 1887 4,558,500 | 595,679,478 | *523,251,812 | *72,427,666 98,675,135 1,909,027 30,073, 364 130,657,526 25,031,101 93,447,289 
Diicna+ ase 1888 4,558,500 641,747,870 562,390,842 79,357,028 III,957,270 2,402,260 32,664,901 147,024,431 27,905,878 103,369,145 
eran 1889 5,108,500 | 696,943,722 | 610,198,605 | 86,745,026 130,241,061 2,921,803 35,021,835 168,184,699 34,898, 168 114,503, 360 
30.. 1890 5,099,550 | 753,228,759 | 664,489,398 | 88,739,361 146,307,756 3.246, 193 37,871,010 187,424,959 39,616,782 126,053,530 
29.. 1891 6,040,500 | 819,402,852 723,045,945 96,356,907 159,710,071 2,914,373 39,306,981 201,931.425 42,350, 372 135,792,048 
ean dnp 3 1892 6,290,500 | 894,096,121 783,043,010 | III,053,111 169,957,676 2,577:929 41,802,246 214,337,851 45,769,789 142,976, 125 
SEMEN, eae E Gesswevced | sesvcovess | covcesceses | sscccceses $2,232,756,821 | $30,176,791 | $636,118,334 | $2,899 051,946 | $512,100,655  $2,078,449,877 
| | 
PAYMENTS MADE AND POLIcIEs ISSUED. 
3 — — Potictgs IssuED AND Re- PoLicies IN ForRCE at 
S PAYMENTS TO PoLicyHOLDERs. vivED DuRING 1HE YEAR, END OF YEAR. 
“ 
= —____—_—__—— - Total - 
womeee te | Total Pay Dividends 
i Z Total Total Pay- ss ste > ll Total a to Stock- 
enters, & Payments for ments for Prssc: e F F oy od Dividends —_ 4 holders, an Amount of eae ae Amount of 
sas Death Matured p 1 lade ee “d Pur-|  '2 Policy- Pol: hold . . Insurance. es Insurance. 
- Losses. Endowments ayments. ered an ; ur holders. ohlcynoiders. 
o chased Policies. 
> 
OY Seer 1868 | $10,108,134 $899,414 $51,138 | $3,762,735 $11,707,663 | $26,529,084 | $640,248 201,922 $579,657,371 537,594 |$1,161,720, 76 
WDcceserss 1869 15,640,266 (t) 52,565 | 5,148,900 15,733,862 36,575,593 617,505 231,2 614,762,420 656,572 1,528,984,685 
ee 1870 19,455,908 (t) 66,804 | 9,616,988 15,809,557 44,949,257 578,152 237,180 587,863,236 | 747,807 | 1,836,617,819 
68.. 1871 28,685,923 (t) 87,118 | 13,263,390 14,624,608 | 56,661,039 632,534 209,753 488,655,022 785,360 | 2,023,884,955 
59-- 1872 25,578,371 (t) 94,009 | 13,922,009 20,077,999 | 59,672,388 528,008 201, 366 489,924,857 804,444 | 2,101,461,834 
WE, i. is000's 1873 27,124,575 (t) 107,860 16,669,594 22,938,235 66,840,264 452,976 199,050 465,614,001 | 817,081 2,114,742,591 
BBs odcosen 1874 25,655,389 (t) 142,471 | 22,453,955 16,617,018 64,868,833 376,619 144,783 351,803,670 | 799,534 | 2,086,027,178 
45-- 1875 24,994,840 2,012,427 167,364 | 20,414,574 17,900,605 65,489,810 364,062 133,095 299,276,337 | 774,625 | 1,997,236,230 
. See 1876 22,333,037 3,047,738 182,075 21,354,376 16,187,128 | 63,109,354 334,410 99,036 232,665,489 | 706,179 1,922,043,146 
7 eo 1877 20,977,923 4,906,140 219,223 | 19,152,318 15,397,370 | 60,652,974 356,785 81,909 178,283,617 | 633,096 | 1,735,995,190 
ene 1878 19,655,882 9,238,870 258,474 | 17,095,994 14,637,449 60,886,669 249,350 | 67,040 | 156,501,129 | 612,843 1,556, 105,323 
eee 1879 22,617,596 8,809, 106 257,820 | 12,207,823 13,479,613 57,371,958 278,272 | 67,399 167,865,390 595,486 | 1,480,921,223 
go... 1880 21,793,066 7,897,811 340,697 9,923,026 13,171,992 53,127,192 339,355 72,267 187,504,256 | 608,681 1,439,961, 165 
e.<5 1881 22,704,444 | 7,€80,309 483,391 | 8,947,354 12,579,151 52,594,649 250,624 80,929 222,582,483 | 627,385 | 1,475,994,672 
Pa 1882 22,849,934 6,361,288 615,652 9,255,077 13,555,105 52,637,056 266,500 91,945 | 257,517,216 | 661,458 I,540,089,680 
| } 
29.. 1883 25,208,498 7,853,418 832,390 8,837,857 13,417,464 56,149,627 298,697 110,302 308,064,893 | 705,659 | 1,637,648,872 
BPe osc cvcce 1884 26,804,252 | 8,778,834 1,019,458 9,503,530 13,043,498 58,149,572 329,091 127,965 321,310,170 | 750,713 | 1,763,730,015 
29. . 1885 29,912,678 7,635,761 1,076, 383 9,630,269 12,963,660 61,218,751 325,531 156,214 378,214,523 | 814,691 | 1,870,745,521 
A | 1886 30,224,615 6,931,211 1,120,564 9,433,378 13,218,286 | 60,928,054 324,501 151,102 448,514,242 | 848,481 | 2,023,517,488 
BQ.wcccceee | 1887 35,977,325 6,544,403 1,205,326 10,413,879 14,852,624 68,093,557 322,632 174,675 531,170,783 | 929,853 | 2,222,413,050 
Ee | 1883 39.197,058 8,023,318 1,349,588 11,234,569 14,324,827 74,129,360 333,906 204,365 | 631,731,701 |1,021,631 | 2,474,507,120 
BO.---+---- | 1889 | 42,668,529 8,880,511 | 1,532,794 12,240,142 13,951,691 79,273,667 331,525 249,297 | 786,096,741 |1,139,894 | 2,761,577,128 
SOR ss ak 30 ate 1890 | 48,131I5I | 8,688,171 1,749,293 13,827,225 14,271,501 86,707,341 329,407 285,797 880,711,283 |1,272,895 | 3,542,955,751 
29.. one | 18gQ1 52,430,543 8,306,719 1,988,235 16,230,891 13,991,226 92,953,614 488,063 323,433 | 928,256,338 |1,400,007 | 3,861,584,383 
rere | 1892 59.954.728 | 8,010,832 2,098,128 15,679,043 14,338,820 100,081,551 510 313 348,520 | 946,770,124 |1,540,849 | 4,199,544,949 
Agrs 25 yr |......- | $719,796,265 | 130,706,281 $17,098,820 | $320,218,896 | $372,790,952 | $1,560,611,214 | $9,859,066 4,150,612 Stx.441.317.290 ievvence dh Sade eapeees 











* Liabilities at 4 per cent, instead of 4% per cent, as in previous years. t Included in death losses. 
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SPECTATOR were very prolific of new companies, the great 
majority of which have all disappeared, as the next exhibit 
shows. 

Combining the two lists of retired companies shows that 
no less than 120 life insurance companies have disappeared 
in the past quarter of acentury. Some of these companies 
were in existence but a few months, others for many years. 
The oldest was forty years of age when it failed and there 
were seven others that had existed over twenty years. The 
average duration of these companies was seven and a half 
years. ‘The ages of three and five seem to have been the 
most disastrous, no less than thirty disappearing at those ages 
and two-thirds of the 120 failed to live ten years. The 
years marked by the disappearance of life insurance com- 
panies include every year since 1867 except 1878, 1884, 1885 
and The heaviest mortality was in 1871-2-3, in 
which years forty-one companies disappeared, and between 
1867 and 1878 no less than ninety-eight were consigned to 
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the gulf of oblivion. 

It has been a difficult matter to establish a successful life 
insurance company within the past quarter of a century, 
and as has been seen above the wrecks are many in number. 
Still some companies may fairly be said to have succeeded, 
and the table herewith gives the transactions for 1892 of 
such companies as have been organized since 1867 and are 
still in existence. In the last two years several companies 
have been organized and a larger number projected. A 
recent compilation shows fifteen companies now in process of 
organization. Some of these will never issue a policy prob- 
ably, but others will be in active operation before the close 
of 1893. 

The majority of the above companies have been organized 
within the last decade and have hardly got fairly started. 
Those that were organized in the years prior to 1880 are doing 
well, and two of them at least have attained very prominent 
positions in the ranks of life insurance companies. Other 
companies are now in process of organization, and in view 
of the present condition of the life insurance field they will, if 
properly managed, be able to secure a good share of business. 

What the life insurance companies have done in the past 
twenty-five years is one of the marvels of the nineteenth 
century. As all the principal companies transact business in 
New York State, the tables which we have compiled from the 
New York Insurance reports afford the best means of judging 
of the magnitude of the business and its wonderful growth 
since 1867. 

The figures given in the foregoing tables prove fully the 
claim that life insurance has had a most remarkable growth 
and the end is not yet. All over this broad land there are 
thousands upon thousands of homes where insurance is not 
yet known, and it is fully possible that the next twenty-five 
years may see a still greater growth. The three giant 
companies of New York are guides showing what may be 
done, and many companies now comparatively small may 
yet rank with them. When the jubilee number of THE 
SPECTATOR appears in 1918 it will duly chronicle the growth 
during the quarter of a century now ensuing, but whatever 
the figures may show then it is certain that the blessings and 
benefits of life insurance will continue to be felt among an 
ever-widening circle of the human race. 
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THE ELECTRICAL QUESTION. 


RETROSPECT AND PROSPECT. 
By H. W. EATON. 





N the early part of the year 1891 the attention of under- 
writers throughout the States began to be attracted to 
the remarkable increase in the number of reported losses, 
and to the destructive character of fires especially affect- 
ing mercantile risks. This experience was coincident 

with statistics by which it was made plain that there had been 
a large advance in the number of fires arising from causes 
unknown. Underwriters were puzzled. 

Mr. Heald, the president of the Home Insurance Company, 
in this situation, boldly advanced the theory that the strong 
electrical currents used for lighting and motive power were 
really responsible for this addition to the unknown hazard 
afflicting the business, and invited the serious attention of the 
companies to the question. The view of Mr. Heald was not 
at that time generally accepted; indeed, so far as any organ- 
ized effective inquiry into the subject was concerned, it was 
disregarded. That it is true that the subject of electrical 
lighting had long before received considerable attention from 
rating organizations is beyond question, for elaborate rules 
had been devised in many of the States to render—as was 
believed — electrical equipment entirely safe, and, in the 
acceptance and supposed observance by the electrical com- 
panies of these rules, the various committees or officials of 
local boards were content to rest. 

In the presence, then, of the precautions taken, no addi- 
tions to existing rates, where approved electrical equipments 
were introduced, were made or were indeed suggested, and 
as a natural result of this practical recognition on the part of 
experts that with these precautions the hazard from fire had 
not been increased, the companies were lulled into a feeling 
of security. 

More especially was this the case with the incandescent 
system. The comparatively small voltage used, the use of 
slender wires, which to the casual observer did not appear to 
differ from the ordinary wires of the telephone system, and 
the hermetically closed globe all contributed to create a feel- 
ing of confidence, and the new method of lighting seemed to 
be welcomed as displacing other methods which a long expe- 
rience had shown to be attended with risk. Early ascer- 
tained defects in the arc system, accompanied by loss to the 
companies, and mainly attributable to unguarded globes, had 
been provided for, and with stringent provisions for the bet- 
ter insulation of wires in both systems of lighting, plants 
were installed throughout the country with great rapidity. 

The confidence of the insurance companies was shared by 
the public, and whilst the frequent applications for the reduc- 
tion of premiums met with small success in the case of hazards 
in which old systems of lighting had been displaced, it is 
beyond doubt that with many new structures in which the 
incandescent system formed a feature of the architect’s plans, 
concessions were made to an extent intended to recognize the 
merit of the invention. 

The foregoing remarks are designed to show that whilst 
the arc system was clearly put on trial, its sister was at the 
outset favorably regarded, and, under suitable stipulations 
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was even encouraged. Up to this time, in the construction 
of rules, the underwriters in the larger cities had generally 
availed themselves of the opinion of experts of high reputa- 
tion, and the rules laid down were in turn readily adopted 
without question in smaller places. 

The earlier incandescent equipments, whilst probably satis- 
fying the specifications for material, were, as we can now see, 
introduced without one regard to the method of installation 
prescribed. The wires were drawn under floors, placed 
within partitions, and often encased in plaster, and were gen- 
erally treated as if designed for electrical bell service. They 
were the prey of damp, of lime and of the house rodent. They 
were often held in place by wire staples, and, in the absence 
of supervision by the insurance companies during installa- 
tion, were no doubt subject to frequent abrasion. 

Was not arich harvest of fires to have been expected? Isit 
unreasonable to suppose that for the remarkable increase in 
the number of fires unaccounted for, defective insulation, 
inherent or induced by attendant circumstances, is responsible ? 

In a communication dated May 17, 1882, to the National 
Board by Mr. W. A. Anderson, then chairman of the com- 
mittee on police and origin of fires of the New York board, it 
was recommended that the National Board should,as to electric 
light equipments introduced into premises located outside the 
Metropolitan district, undertake the expense of having 
printed a book of instructions (with illustrations) for the 
proper inspection of electrical equipments, the same to be 
prepared by Professor H. Morton for the use of surveyors. 
This appears to be the earliest reference to the subject in the 
records of the National Board, and it is to be regretted that 
the suggestion in the form made, although favorably acted 
upon, lacked the mandatory force needful to make it really 
effective. Mr. Anderson had, more than any gentleman con- 
nected with the New York board, made a study of the sub- 
ject of electricity, and it is not improbable that he had foreseen 
that a wide and important field would be left uncovered in 
the absence of the suggested instructions, to the grave disad- 
vantage of the underwriting interest. 

Mr. Heald again sounded a note of warning in some obser- 
vations made by him at the annual meeting of the National 
Board held in 1892, in the following words : 

We find that our better class of risks are burning in a greater ratio 
than ever before, and that there are mysterious causes at work which we 
do not understand and which may be more far-reaching in their operation 
than even the experience of the last two or three years would lead us 
to anticipate. That mysterious element I believe to be electricity— 
electricity as used for light, for heat and for power. I believe this is what 
is burning us out and running up our mortality rate to such an unpre- 
cedented figure—burning our best risks, wiping out all the profits of 
our business. When we consider the appalling increase in fires during 
the last eighteen months we may well be startled. We are standing, I 
repeat it, in the presence of a mysterious element which no one is at 
present able to fathom, and the best scientific experts are equally at 
sea with reference to many of its phenomena. * * * Youare all 
aware what our experience has been during the past year or two. One 
of two conclusions is forced upon us: either the moral hazard has 
increased and our most reputable merchants are implicated; or else this 
new element is accountable for the alarming increase of the loss ratio. 
I cannot believe it is the former; I believe we must attribute it to the 
latter cause. The first would be simply incredible. We cannot assume 
that the most reputable merchants have all at once become criminals ; 
while in support of the latter conclusion we have many facts within our 
own limited experience that are strongly confirmatory. It is a subject 
of vital importance to the underwriting interests of this country. The 
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use of electricity for various purposes is greatly on the increase. In 
that respect the situation becomes more serious rather than less so. 
Such an inspection should be exercised that no possible means to insure 
safety shall be omitted. After that has been done there will still remain 
a very large margin or uncertainty and risk in the present state of our 
knowledge of this element. The electric companies, which are anxious 
to make all the money they can, and will no doubt often slight a job 
where a defect is not likely to be discovered, should be forced up to 
the highest standard in the use of all appliances and contrivances for 
insuring absolute safety. Our only security, our only way of getting 
any approach to security, is to insist on such precautions as experience 
thus far has proven necessary ; if they are not taken we must make the 
rate commensurate with the risk or refuse to take the risk at all. The 
great hazard that has been shown to attach to the use of this element 
demonstrates that this is an absolute necessity; there is no room for 
any difference of opinion on the subject. 

Mr. Washburn, chairman of the committee of the National 
Board on lighting, heating and patents, in reporting at the 
annual meeting in 1890, used the following words : 

The great problem before us to-day, however, is the management 
of the various systems of electric lighting, so as to ensure safety from 
fire. When such lights were first introduced, underwriters congratu- 


lated themselves that at last the long sought means of illumination 


without danger had been found. No matches, no kerosene explosions, 


no swinging gas brackets would hereafter vex them, but a steady, safe 
and brilliant light, which could do no possible harm, had come among 


us and all were happy. 

It did not take many months, however, to discover that the electric 
light was not the harmless thing that we had imagined, but that it was 
a most prolific source of danger, and its introduction had cost the 
insurance companies more than any method of lighting heretofore in 
use. It has come to stay, and some time it will probably be as safe as 
any light in use, but our knowledge of its properties and of its manage- 
ment must be vastly increased before that time appears. Wesee the 
danger, but as yet are too ignorant to point out the remedy. What 
yesterday seemed a safe method of installation, to-day proves danger- 
ous, and what we regard as safe to-day is likely to develop danger to- 


morrow. We can only wait and study. 


The recent controversy between a prominent electrical 
company and the New York Board was interesting and 
especially instructive. Underwriters grasped then as they 
had never grasped before what was the effect, if not the 
nature, of the strange element with which they had been 
brought into such unsatisfactory contact. They were initiated 
into the mysteries of the ‘‘three-wire system,’’ and they 
learnt with surprise and some indignation that, in the ground- 
ing of the neutral wire, economy and convenience had, rather 
than safety, been the leading consideration ! It would be so 
expensive to the stockholders to carry out the requests of the 
board! And yet these requests had been founded on expert 
opinion, the value of which the electrical company itself admit- 
ted in short order when the correspondence had reached a shape 
where a rupture was imminent. I refer to this matter in no 
disparagement of the electrical company. Its present attitude 
is all that could be desired in our interests, and our best 
security hereafter, indeed, will be reached in a close union 
with the strongest of these construction companies. Their 
true interest will be—if their view be clear—as we cannot but 
think it now will be—in a very close observance of the rules 
we have adopted for our protection, and incidentally there- 
fore for the protection of their clients and the public at large. 
Our danger will be found in the poor work of the mushroom 
construction companies, and of the inexperienced jobber. 

If the older installations and methods of carrying current 
be unsafe, as with the light now upon us must be admitted, 
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the apprehension of underwriters as to the responsibility for 
the great increase in the number of fires unaccounted for is 
well founded. The electrical companies, in the presence of 
criticism, were not slow to take advantage of the difficulty 
of underwriters in demonstrating, by actual loss records, that 
electricity was responsible for an increase in the fire loss. 
The great number of large risks either totally destroyed or 
largely so in recent years from unknown causes, gave no 
positive clue. The origin of these fires was by the very 
extent of the disaster concealed, and this was also the case 
frequently where the damage by fire was but partial. But 
we do know that very many buildings so damaged or destroyed 
were equipped with the electric light, and that in a large 
number of cases the apparatus had never been approved, 
whilst in others its existence was unknown to the insurance 
companies prior to the occurrence of fire. And this brings 
us to a very important feature, which later will be dealt with, 
viz., the obligation of the insured to give notice of use of 
electric light equipments. 

In the work in cities now under a close supervision we shall 
only experience the ill effect from the older installations, 
which we can congratulate ourselves are being rapidly 


removed or renewed in good shape, but we may look with . 


good reasons for much trouble in our suburbs. 

In the case of losses mainly occurring to fireproof or semi- 
fireproof buildings, the evidence of insecure and unsafe appa- 
ratus has been abundantly furnished, and if some of these 
have not figured in our loss reports, it is simply because the 
losses have in such structures proved in many cases too slight 
to warrant claim. They have, however, distinctly come 
under the observation of underwriters, and there may be, and 
probably is, a great number the knowledge of which is 
limited to the insured and the construction companies. We 
know, too, how far short of perfection the indestructible 
variety of insulation has fallen ; how little an honest test has 
justified confident prediction, and we have seen how the 
five-lamp fusible plug has stood a force of electricity measured 
by fifty lamps ! 

We know, and the electrical companies know, that our 
fire hazard has been increased in the past; that we have 
suffered by the experiment of the inventor, and we shall to 
some extent continue to suffer until a remedy can be applied. 

In the country places our task is difficult ; for in advance 
of the introduction of the light the plumber, the gas fitter 
and the bell hanger has been active. ‘Thousands of miles of 
wire intended for electric currents now in position in the close 
embrace of the gas pipes, speaking tubes or bell wire, some- 
times snugly tucked into the plaster wall, or often nailed side 
by side to the under side of floor joists, in contact with lath 
and plaster, will have to be ruthlessly condemned or torn out 
o the insurance companies. 


as the alternative of disaster t 
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Turning for a moment to available statistics as to fires in 
the States reported to be due to electric wires and lights, we 
have to thank The Insurance Chronicle for the preceding 
table. 

Referring to the same authority for report of fires from 
unknown causes, we have : 














Year. No. Fires, | No: Risks. as =e | say 
Rs 4ncccavecannes 1,932 2,987 $23,135,486 | $14,201,500 
ae eee 2,672 5,707 31,877,059 21,071,121 
ee ee 2,229 4,112 24,215,355 15,817,298 
er rere 2,101 3,986 21,522,719 15,193,304 
ee ee ree 2,602 5,128 26,078,752 17,639, 340 
Ae ae 3,322 6,751 36,614,972 26,311,876 


Eloquent figures, truly ! 

In a consideration as to how the insurance companies may 
best protect their interests, the following have readily sug- 
gested themselves : 

1. The prohibition in all policies issued of the use of elec- 
tricity for light, heat and power, unless permission be first 
obtained. 

2. The refusal of permit for the apparatus of any company 
which will not enter into an agreement under bond to furnish 
equipment up to a defined standard. 

There would seem to be no difficulty in eithercourse. The 
first is imperative, seeing that under no printed clause of the 
policy can we insist on notice being given, and were we faced 
with a loss admittedly due to electric light apparatus, no 
underwriter would view with satisfaction the defense of a 
suit in which the burden would be thrown upon him of prov- 
ing increase of hazard. It has been customary to speak of 
this feature with bated breath, but a desirable solution will 
best come of plain words. As to the second condition, it is fair 
to assume that all construction companies of standing would 
welcome it as a condition of the endorsement of the insurance 
companies. 

In a consideration of the danger to insurance interests to 
be apprehended from the ‘‘trolley,’’ underwriters emerging 
from the fogs of the electrical lighting question will probably 
find that the experience therein gained by so costly an edu- 
cation will serve them but slightly. But their past experi- 
ence will do them at least one service: They will not under- 
rate the hazard, as was done before, and they will, it is to be 
hoped, intelligently grapple with the difficulties presented. 
It will be well if these difficulties are capable of an easy 
solution. 

The street car company occupies an entirely different 
position to the lighting company, and its control must be 
secured, if at all, by indirect means. That we are faced with 
grave dangers from the use of this strong motive power 
carried right into the heart of our cities over naked wires, 
with the grounding of current a necessary feature of the 
system, is beyond all question, and as to the extent to which 
this novel method of traction will hereafter be used, the 
following, taken from a leading article of The New York 
Times, under date of March 5, 1893, may be read with 
interest : 

“There are many indications that the number of electric railways 


will be largely increased this year. We find in one of our contempor- 
aries the assertion that more contracts for trolley systems were made in 
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the last month than in any three months of 1892. 
abundant evidence that electricity is to be substituted for horse-power 
on many old lines, and that many new roads are to be constructed in 
suburban districts, scarcely anything is said about the use of storage 
batteries. Power is to be applied almost exclusively by means of over- 
head wires and the trolley.”’ 

Apart from the standing invitation to ‘‘short circuit ’’ by 
contact of the positive wire with property on the line of the 
‘*trolley,’’ we have to regard separate dangers attending the 
use of naked wires in our streets. The one will involve the 
possibility of contact with telegraph or telephone, fire-alarm, 
clock, stock ticker, and other wires, and the other from the de- 
terrent influence on firemen in the presence of fires. In either 
of these the hazard cannot be contemplated save with 
anxiety. The contact with the wires of the other services 
named would, undoubtedly, start numerous fires concurrently, 
and the efficiency of the fire department would be so seriously 
impaired as to render more than likely the spread of the fire 
or fires to very large proportions. 

As to the risk from crossed wires, the Boston conflagration 
of 1889, involving a property loss of $3,857,233, furnishes an 
illustration, and whilst the assumed origin of that fire has 
been questioned, we have before us the expressed conclusions 
of the fire marshal of Boston and the Massachusetts Insur- 
ance Commissioner favoring such origin. 

In the building in Newark, N. J., owned by the Liverpool 
and London and Globe Insurance Company, a fire occurred in 
October, 1890, luckily at a time when ready service was avail- 
able and the origin could be placed beyond question. A 
strong electric light current wire had come in contact with a 
telephone wire during a high wind. Instantly diverted, 
this current passed through a telephone (firing it in its pro- 
gress) to its ground connection, a gas pipe, and melting the 
lead, started a gas fire. The damage was adjusted at $3500. 
But for the presence of an employee at the time and place of 
the occurrence of this fire, the origin would have been classed 
as unknown and the total destruction of the building might 
easily have ensued. It may be remarked that the electric 
light wire was supposed to be well insulated, and was doubt- 
less abrased by friction in the strong wind. It is fair to as- 
sume that insulation stands between us and a great many 
dangers, and we are led to reflect that bare wires are not 
likely to reduce our liability under fire contracts. Some very 
remarkable illustrations of the effect of strong currents con- 
veyed by contact with telephone wires, and sometimes for 
long distances, are on record. 

With regard to the extent to which we are menaced by an 
impairment of the efficiency of our fire service, on account of 
the exposed wires in our streets, and of the accompanying pos- 
sibilities, there are others in our profession better fitted than 
the writer, by reason of their early training in fire depart- 
ments, to offer a valuable opinion, and it must be hoped that 
the subject, in our general interest, will be largely discussed. 
But on one point there can be no doubt—the danger of burn- 
ing out fire-alarm boxes by contact of their wires with the 
trolley wires is an ever-present one. 

Some opinions—and in no uncertain words—have already 
been expressed by persons in Boston well fitted to speak on 
the subject of the recent conflagration, and there can be no 
doubt in that case, at least, as to the deterrent influence of 
the trolley wires on the work of the firemen, and the conse- 
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quent heavy loss to the insurance companies. Other testi- 
mony of like kind comes to us from Philadelphia and Pitts- 
burgh. 

As a result of adverse criticism the suggestion has been 
seriously made by one or more of the traction companies that 
an experienced employee, in distinctive uniform, should be 
told off to attend fires and make necessary disconnections of 
wire. In this proposition one is reminded of the historical 
servant of the London water companies, the ancient turnceck. 
He, too, was in distinctive uniform, and was required to at- 
tend fires and render service indispensable to an efficient 
attack on the flames. He, poor man, was often sadly abused. 
Not being housed with the firemen, or in telegraphic com- 
munication with the department, he had, on an alarm of fire, 
to be looked up, and was sometimes ‘‘not at home!’’ He is 
often referred to as a delinquent in Parliamentary reports on 
the water system of the English metropolis. May we expect, 
in this land of phenomenally rapid fire service, the traction 
official to lead our firemen in attendance at fires ? 

A far better suggestion, as it would appear, is that ‘‘ cut- 
offs’’ should be placed on poles in such a way that imme- 
diately on the arrival of the fire department, current could be 
diverted from the particular line interfering with the extinc- 
tion service by a simple device thoroughly understood by each 
member of the force, and located where it can be readily 
reached. This feature would appear to merit the particular 
attention of underwriters. 

The disposition shown by some of the ‘‘ trolley ’’ companies 
to place a guard above their service wires is, of course, to be 
encouraged, but this assumed protection so far has been 
limited to a single wire, a device regarded by experts as 
wholly insufficient. Three or more wires so arranged as 
largely to extend beyond the double line of service wires, and 
so to intercept telegraph and telephone wires, are deemed 
indispensable. 

In this connection, if underwriters be resolved to grapple 
seriously with the difficulty presented, so as to minimize as- 
certained or supposed dangers, a very important plan not 
really difficult of application is available, which would with- 
out doubt secure in certain cases immunity from loss by 
electric currents, viz., The insertion of a clause in every 
policy issued prohibiting the introduction to any building of 
all wires unprovided with an approved automatic ‘‘ cut-off”’ 
at the entrance of the structure. 

The subject would not be complete without reference to 
avery singular claim recently made by Superintendent Morse 
of the Cambridge (Mass. ) fire alarm and police telegraph serv- 
ice, that trolley ground currents had had a very serious effect 
upon gas and water mains in that city, due to what is de- 
scribed as ‘‘ electrolytic’’ action, creating decay and leakage. 
Serious trouble to gas mains from like cause is also reported 
as coming from Cleveland, O. 

In these claims there appears to be sufficient foundation to 
warrant further inquiry. 

As the street car company has no relation to our insured, no 
direct pressure is available, andin the presence of instances 
of concessions deliberately made by city governments to 
street car companies in the face of the solid remonstrances of 
insurance organizations, we cannot look safely for help from 
municipalities, and must rely on a pressure on property- 
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owners to exercise in turn the force needful to secure the 
required vetoes or other remedial action. 

We are led, then, to the following conclusions : Either with 
the precautions born of our past severe experience and already 
taken, or by others, the practicability of which is apparent, 
we can without apprehension and free from extra charge 
to the public, encounter hereafter the hazard of the electric 
lighting, heating and power currents, not doubting that 
whilst some degree of risk will always attach to such systems 
it may yet compare favorably with other old-time methods 
attended by some danger which its adoption will displace. 

As the ‘‘ trolley ’’ does not displace other methods attended 
by risk to insurance interests, it must be regarded by under- 
writers as a new and distinct menace to these interests to be 
specially dealt with. 

It would be strange, indeed, if in the case of the “‘ trolley ”’ 
the mistake made—to our own great loss—in underestimating 
the hazard of the electric light be repeated, but in applying 
the remedy let care be taken that nothing be done that the 
public can truly regard as inequitable. 

That we were duly warned of the danger then before us is 
most abundantly shown in a very interesting paper read by 
Mr. W. A. Anderson before the United Fire Underwriters of 
America twelve years since. 

As to rules of mandatory force, our rejuvenated National 
Board can, if it will, demonstrate its large power for good. 
As to rates, we are furnished in the Universal Mercantile 
Schedule with a suggestion which, if acted upon where need- 
ful, will afford the companies a ready means of protecting the 
interests of their stockholders and of equitably distributing 
amongst insurers of property affected the loss which, in the 
light of our experience and present information, is to be 
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THE AVERAGE LOCAL AGENT. 








By C. R. G. JOHNSON, Local AGENT, MONTREAL, 





VERY worker in any line of business is inclined to 
think his own lot the hardest, but this is because 
each sees clearly the drawbacks of his own calling, 
and is not sufficiently familiar with the details of his 

neighbor’s business to appreciate its difficulties. 
It is perhaps for this reason that managers are sometimes 
heard to say of the local agent that he is not what he used to 
be, or that he expects more and does less for his employer, 
and is more independent than ever. Such assertions we 
locals of to-day are not qualified to dispute. ‘The companies 
hold the records of our predecessors, and we are too much oc- 
cupied with our present to study history. As a local myself 
I do not uphold the present local agency system, and I even 
assert my belief that it tends to increase the annual fire loss. 
I offer no excuse for the shortcomings of myself or my brother 
agents, save one, that what we are the companies have made 
us, and what we lack the companies have withheld from us. 
We have been educated as business getters, and we lack 
knowledge as profit makers. 
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The local agent is more often appointed for the volume 
of premiums he controls than for the quality of his business or 
his knowledge of underwriting. The proposition may lack 
novelty, and I cannot demonstrate its truth by statistics, but 
if it were two-thirds false, its remaining third of verity would 
account for many fire losses. 

The average local agent, paid by flat commission, is really 
a broker pure and simple. He acts as medium between two 
parties with different and varying interests, his own interest 
being his commission, which is secured by his power of at- 
torney from one of the parties concerned. He votes for a 
contract which pays him a definite sum at the outset, but in 
the final result of which he is insufficiently interested. He 
gambles with other peoples’ money in many dangerous ven- 
tures, he ‘‘hedges’’ with many safer ones, and, with his pay 
in his pocket, he watches the steeplechase of competition 
through a chink in the fence of false methods. Yet if he 
does all this the average local does it innocently, because he 
has been so educated by the companies. He has been taught 
to seek volume first and profit afterward. 

What opportunity has the average local in towns and 
cities to apply fully the principles of scientific underwriting ? 
Representing from one to a dozen companies, he is called 
upon to fill many parts. He is part manager, part can- 
vasser, a sort of casual inspector, part broker, often adjuster, 
and, in these days of credit, he often requires a certain 
knowledge of finance. The servant alike of company and 
assured, he is expected to be honestly independent in accept- 
ing risks, and, while I believe he is thus independent in 
most cases, it would seem a pity to throw temptation in his 
way. He is clothed with enormous powers, and the only 
curbs upon him are his own conscience, a bond of security in 
the head office safe, the special agent and the daily report 
exaininer—that wise gentleman who, armed with Bradstreet, 
The Fire Record and a magnifying glass, has been known in 
rare cases to order canceled that which should be left run- 
ning and pass what should never have been accepted. True 
it is that, even under all drawbacks, some agencies nearly 
invariably yield a profit, and certain companies, by confining 
their agents to small lines on certain classes, reap a good 
result. There are some notable instances of both kinds, and 
exceptional agents, profitable fields and cast-iron methods 
will allow for a good deal of blind sailing in other directions, 
but surely, if there be science in underwriting, it is not dis- 
played by choosing the easier paths. It might better be 
shown by turning non-paying into paying classes, by im- 
provement and selection, and by the adoption of better 
methods, and it is here that the average local fails, for lack 
of time and want of education prevent him from becoming an 
underwriter. 

It is not within my province to name remedies—that is for 
the companies to do—but I venture to suggest that the first 
step toward improvement must be the conversion of the 
agent from his present double allegiance, and anything that 
will tend to make him the absolute servant of his company 
will make a better and more useful man of the average local. 
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EXPENSES IN LIFE INSURANCE. 





By FRANK J. WILLS. 





F activity is an indication of vigor it would certainly seem 
as if the business of life insurance was in a most flour- 
ishing condition, but it is true that a rapid growth is 
rarely healthy in the material or financial world, and in 
this instance abnormal conditions have unquestionably 

been active in bringing about a state of affairs which is sure 
to be detrimental in the long run. Under the stimulus of 
high commissions, the agents are gathering in a rich harvest 
of risks, but it requires a very astute actuary to figure out 
how the companies can absorb it all profitably. 

It is a broad statement, but I think it will be substantiated 
by facts that there is no profit in straight insurance at the 
prevailing rates of commission. Agents are not only com- 
peting with each other for business, but general agents are 
bidding for solicitors at rates that would make the pioneers 
of American insurance turn in their graves. 

In an old annual report, dated December, 1863, we find 
this: ‘‘Our incidental expenses, including commissions to 
agents, have amounted to a portion over nine per cent on the 
amount of receipts for the past year, and eight per cent only 
for the entire twenty years.’’ This company had at that 
time well established agencies in seventeen States. Later we 
read : ‘‘A very considerable business is requisite in the in- 
surance of lives as well as any other kind of insurance, since 
the law of probability of chances cannot be relied upon in a 
small number of instances as well as in a large one. In esti- 
mating the expenditures in commissions, advertising and 
otherwise in any agency, the rule has been not to go so far 
that the requisition of a new member should, on the whole, 
be to the prejudice rather than to the advantage of prior 
members. An allowance of a very high rate of commission 
intended to stimulate agents to activity in procuring applica- 
tions may have the effect to introduce objectionable or very 
doubtful risks.’’ 

The company in question paid a maximum commission of 
fifteen per cent on first premiums and seven and one-half on 
renewals, which is afterward modified to twenty-five and 
five, giving the agent his choice. Lately a solicitor of this 
company was offered seventy per cent and continuous five 
per cent renewals to work for another company; both com- 
panies were working under State laws compelling the return 
of cash value after the first year. 

The average duration of contracts obtained under such 
pressure as is created by commissions and brokerage, rang- 
ing from fifty to one hundred per cent must, of necessity, be 
short. Everything tends that way. 

The agent is offered a powerful inducement to work 
against the company, and the oftener he can reinsure a pli- 
able subject the better for his purse. The company can 
hardly escape blame for its part in this demoralization, see- 
ing that it holds out the temptation to the agent and shows 
him the path to profit. 

Having brought this evil upon itself, instead of boldly 
meeting the issue and settling the matter with the agent, 
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the company has turned its attention to inventing new forms 
of insurance calculated to turn back the receding tide of 
profits. This is seen in the present wide departure from 
primitive forms in the contract and the nomenclature adopted. 
The first ‘‘Tontine’’ was a glorious invention to bring in 
funds for a rainy day. ‘This policy was soon found to be too 
medizeval in its sweeping rapacity. and its power was cur- 
tailed in response to public demand, but it does royal service 
yet in the rehabilitation of depleted assets. It still keeps up 
the good work of impoverishing Peter to enrich Paul, and 
the press has about given up the task of enlightening Peter. 
We have now our choice of ‘‘Debenture Bond,’’ ‘‘ Trust 
Fund Coupon,”’ ‘“‘ Annuity’’ and ‘‘Investment Bonds’’ in 
all forms and shapes, all variations on the original theme, 
but requiring a keen agent to explain clearly to the average 
‘“‘subject’’ just wherein this insurance is not a bit cheaper 
than the old form, though possibly desirable in some cases. 
There can be no objection raised to this class of insurance 
when the novelty is not used as a blind to deprive the in- 
sured of some desirable privilege, or where, by the wording 
or make-up of the contract, the insured is not deceived into 
thinking he gets what he does not. 

The ordinary insurance contract of to-day is in many ways 
a great improvement on that of thirty years ago, at which 
time the words quoted at the beginning of this article were 
written. The Massachusetts law of 1860 applied to but a 
very small fraction of outstanding insurance, and the usual 
contract contained no provision for surrender values or any 
acknowledgment of the insured’s equity in the premium re- 
serve, or any part of it. Two notable exceptions to this 
statement must be mentioned.. In some companies the in- 
sured was permitted to retain a portion of the annual pre- 
mium, giving notes for the same, in this way insuring himself 
a partial surrender value in case of lapse. Again, in limited 
payment policies it was (and is) customary to insert a clause 
giving to retiring members a paid up policy proportional to 
the number of premiums paid; guaranteed cash and paid up 
values as at present understood did not exist. These were 
indeed the golden days of life insurance for the companies, 
and yet commissions and expenses were kept well within the 
margin. We find at that time an average ratio of expenses 
to receipts among twenty-five companies of thirteen per cent 
against twenty-one per cent to-day. In other words, the ex- 
penses on the same basis of comparison are higher when the 
profit, owing to compulsory or covenanted returns of value, 
is avowedly less. 

There is a growing suspicion that the theories which domi- 
nated the late endowment craze have become the springs of 
action of some of our largest institutions. Just as long as 
new members can be induced to bank with them, so long will 
the companies doing this costly business retain their pres- 
tige. We often hear the following: ‘‘This company is 
doing an extraordinary amount of new business, which ex- 
plains the high expense account.’’ The truth plainly ex- 
pressed is, ‘‘ We are paying a tremendous price for new business 
simply because we feel we must have it.’’ It is an eloquent 
comment on companies doing such business that according to 
official returns 48,163 persons allowed their policies to lapse 
in 1891 in three of the largest New York companies for 
reasons best known to themselves, or more than eight out of 
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every hundred insured at the beginning of the year. (In 
Massachusetts companies the rate was less than four in one 
hundred.) Doubtless it is forcing an issue to assume that the 
largest part of this vast number of persons allowed their poli- 
cies to lapse through a lack of appreciation of the benefit of 
the institution and the absence of that pressure which was 
brought to bear upon them by the agent while working for 
his first commission. We know that it is difficult to trace the 
cause of lapses, but in the absence of data it is fair to assume 
that among companies granting an equity after a few years 
to retiring members, the older lapsing contracts retiring 
under such equities would be returned under the classes of 
while those classed as 
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policies ‘‘surrendered’’ or ‘‘ reduced, 
‘lapsed’? would mainly consist of those which, owing to 
their youth or terms, were debarred from claiming any return 
from the company in cash or otherwise. 

A comparatively unique method of estimating the neces- 
sary expenses of a company is this: Allow for banking ex- 
penses and taxes one per cent of the assets, which is about 
double that used by the metropolitan savings banks ; to this 
add an allowance for insurance expenses estimated thus: 
From the amount of outstanding insurance subtract the net 
reserve and allow one per cent of the remainder for insurance 
cost. ‘This is about the net rate Combined Experience four per 
cent at age forty. Take fifty per cent of this cost for insur- 
ance expenses, which is considerably in excess of the ratio of 
the combined assessment companies which give compara- 
tively pure insurance. The sum of these two items of ex- 
pense allowance will be a fair measure of the expenses which 
the company under consideration might reasonably incur in 
the course of the year’s business. Certainly any great de- 
parture from it in an adult company would show either 
economy or extravagance in the management, for these 
allowances err, if at all, on the side of liberality. 

It is folly to expect a company to further measures calcu- 
lated to retain members on its books when its policy 
is to increase its terminated list. Lapses must be made un- 
profitable by law, and the company’s interest to lie in retain- 
ing the risk. Then let the company reverse the present 
order of things, giving the agent a level commission 
each year, and every fifth year paying him a special commis- 
sion, say five times the usual one. This plan would offer a 
premium to the agent to keep the risk in the same company, 
besides stopping all tendency to ‘“‘twisting.’? The commis- 
sion itself should be based as nearly as possible on the 
amount of insurance likely to be done under the policy (the 
Insurance Value of Elizur Wright). 

It is plain that the companies must unite on some plan to 
reduce commissions to a reasonable plane, and the agents 
should combine to ostracize any of their fellows who allows a 
It has been shown that while anti-rebate laws are 
The power 


rebate. 
constitutional, they are necessarily inoperative. 
to remedy this evil lies with the agent himself. 
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DEVELOPMENT OF ACCIDENT INSURANCE. 


By WM. Bro. SMITH, COUNSEL UNITED STATES MUTUAL ACCIDENT 
ASSOCIATION. 





ANY centuries ago, it is said, the idea of insuring 
against loss from personal accidental injuries had 
its origin in Italy, and that so far back in the past 
as the sixteenth century certain persons undertook 

upon occasions to indemnify others in case of 
loss of life or limb as the result of the perils of the sea or of 
war. The supposed antiquity of accident insurance may afford 
pleasant contemplation and grounds for conjecture to those so 
inclined ; it is doubtful, however, if the traditions are entirely 
agreeable to those of our own underwriters who claim all the 
credit for originality and invention. Whenever and wherever 
invented, the practicability of this form of insurance is of com- 
paratively recent demonstration. It is but thirty years since 
the introduction of the idea into the United States, and less 
than half a century has elapsed since the first incorporated or 
chartered company engaged in the business. The growth, 
therefore, is indeed but little short of marvelous, and the solid 
merits of the insurance furnished justify the popularity 
attained. 

The first accident insurance company was projected in 
Great Britain in 1845, and the Railway Passengers Assurance 
Company, completing its organization in 1849, began to issue 
policies of indemnity against injuries sustained by passengers 
traveling on railways. Thirty-four companies are now 
writing accident insurance in Great Britain, many of them 
transacting a very large business, and, as is the case with us, 
some are also engaged in oneor more forms of underwriting. 
The French are now protected by twelve accident companies, 
the Germans by thirteen, the Austrians by three, Norway 
and Switzerland have five companies each, while Belgium, 
Italy and Russia have two each. 

In 1863, the Travelers of Hartford—the first accident in- 
surance company formed in the United States—began busi- 
ness, and in 1865 reported that the business in 1864 resulted 
in an insurance in force of less than $9,000,000, made up of 
2786 policies. In 1891, less than thirty years thereafter, fifty- 
eight companies were writing accident insurance, and these 
companies had policies in force to the amount of $2,000,000, - 
000, held by over 500,000 persons. The payments or losses in 
that year aggregated over $4,300,000, equal to an average 
annual payment of about $8.60 for each person insured. 

As the companies grew in strength and in years, and ac- 
quired experience, the scope of the insurance was broadened, 
and out of the cumbrous, wordy contract which was issued 
by the first of the companies—which covered only injuries 
sustained while the insured was a passenger on railway trains 
in motion—has been evolved the brief and comprehensive 
accident policy now in general use. This policy covers sub- 
stantially all the injuries which can be caused by external 
and accidental violence, and to a certain extent under all 
circumstances and hazards. Very few occupations are con- 
sidered so hazardous as not to be insurable in some amount, 
and there are few persons, except those whose physical 
or moral condition makes them prohibited risks, who 
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cannot be provided with appropriate indemnity. Many 
different forms or kinds of policies are issued, some 
covering only injuries sustained while traveling as a pas- 
senger upon railways or steamboats, asin the early days of 
the business ; some intended for commuters, and to cover 
only injuries sustained while traveling to and from home and 
business ; some to provide for payment only in case of fatal 
injuries ; others only for disabling injuries; others, again, 
for fatal and disabling injuries ; while the most recent and 
popular of all is that form of policy which covers accidents 
generally, and provides indemnity for fatal and disabling 
injuries, with specified amounts for the loss of limbs and 
eyes, and permanent inability to follow any business pursuit. 
Experiments have been made at times by different companies 
with a contract to pay a fixed amount according to a 
schedule, not only for fatal, but for all other injuries covered, 
regardless of the period of actual disability. This form of 
policy has met with less favor in this country than any 
other, although a considerable number of them are said to be 
issued in England. 

Between 1863 and 1877, the business was carried on only 
by stock or old line companies. In 1877 the United States 
Mutual Accident Association of New York—the first of the 
mutual assessment associations—was formed, the success of 
which has induced the organization of many others. From 
1877 until the present year the two classes of companies— 
stock and assessment—divided the field. Within a short 
time, however, two new classes of competitors have arisen, 
one, the daily and weekly newspapers which furnish, as an 
advertisement, a limited amount of accident insurance for 
short periods to each purchaser of the paper; the other, a 
combination of individual underwriters fashioned after the 
English Lloyds. The newspaper insurance is not likely to 
continue for any great length of time, and it will likely cease 
when the novelty has worn off, and a newer device for at- 
tracting public attention is put forward. Whether or not 
the individual underwriters or Lloyds will meet with as much 
success as their predecessors and competitors it is hard to 
say, in view of the difficulties presented by existing legisla- 
tion, and the very pronounced sentiment in this country in 
favor of corporate organization and management of insurance 
and moneyed interests, with State supervision and direction. 

The following table, which I take from THE SPECTATOR 
of March 16, 1893, while not complete, showing the amount 
of insurance issued by the various companies and associations 
in 1892, the amount in force at the beginning of the present 
year, premiums collected, etc., will fairly indicate the vast 
volume of business transacted and its distribution among the 
corporations doing it: 


TRANSACTIONS OF ACCIDENT INSURANCE COMPANIES IN 1892. 
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Premiums |Paid Policy-| Insurance Insurance 
NAME OF Company. Received. elites.” Written. in Force, 
— | = — 
| 
Stock Companies. | 
£tna Life Ins. Co........-..... $79,773 $32,784 |$19,290,750 | $15,589,250 
American Employers Liabiii'y..| 478,929 204,183 | 130,195,000 | 118,919,000 
Employers Liability Ass’ce Corp| 822,706 | 428,855 | 203,748,531 159,950,874 
Equitable Accident............ 162,056 72,893 | 21,776,602 12,426,762 
Fidelity and Casualty..........| 1,468,052 | 620,912 | 207,624,862 | 196,041,288 
Pacific Mutyal Life....... pebates 341,740 | 158,818 | 72,428,413 46,881,700 
DOGS BATAY 2... nce. ccccces. 10,450 | 3,149 2,002,750 1,614,250 
Standard L. 2nd A............. 765,911 | 361,414 | 107,449,446 87,475,696 
Travelers........ o cevceevcccces 2,259,761 953,116 | 300,129,340 | 260,691,112 








| Saturday 
Assess- js Number 
r 2 Paid | of Cer- Insurance 
NAME oF CoMPANY. a erin Policy- | tificates oa, aay 
Dues. holders. | Written, 
| 

Mutual Companies. $ $ $ $ 
American Accid nt Company....| 100,846 | 24,695 4,930 30,091,600 
American Masonic Acc. Ass'n.... 29,339 | 12,545 2,152 13,624,700 
American Mutual Acc. Ass'..... 40,972 21,530 3,787 4,£00,850 
American Sick Ben. & Acc. Ass’n. 4,120 | 1,211 361 * 257 
Atlas Accident Insurance Co.... 2,938 6,415 5,414 17,815,170 
Berkshire Health & Acc. Ass’n.. 3,011 1,696 415 * 444 
Capitol Accident Company...... 15,057 9,099 1,690 6,170,000 
Columbian Accident Company... 17,707 7,034 5,094 14,760,500 
Commercial Mutual Acc. Co..... 22,806 | 11,795 I 345 10,500,000 
Commercial Trav. M. A. Ass'n .. 87,104 75.173 2,6c5 56,280,000 
Commonwealth Casualty Co.... 7,554 | 5.239 680 4,225,700 
Equitable Mut. L. & E. Ass'n..-- 3,991 | 3,342 635 546,100 
Father Mathew Frat. Acc. Ass'n. 4,661 | 931 1,273 749,000 
Fidelity Mutual Aid Ass’n........ 52,310 17,820 7,613 *3,460 
Globe Accident Company....... 50,403 | 14,952 6,765 7,586,210 
Home Mutual Benefit Society.... 6,566 2,505 1,125 1,094,932 
Home Protection Aid Ass'n...... 40,075 | 26,107 2,253 15,164,000 
Kentucky L. and A. Ins. Co..... 3,009 1,324 808 831,500 
Mfrs. Acc. Indemnity Co........ 170,925 | 74,663 11,876 75,471,750 
Masons Fraternal Acc. Ass'n..... 115,676 67,787 4,963 47,847,620 
Masons Frat. Acc. Ass'n cf Minn. ie? .): Sa oes 130 412,000 
Massachusetts Mut. Acc. Ass'n... 14,015 6,364 1,398 5,325,750 
Mercantile Mutual Acc. Ass’n.... 44.495 | 36,216 3,082 14,478,495 
Mercantile Mut. Acc. Society... . 23,026 6,566 | 1,316 6,575,Cc00 
Merchants & Travelers Acc...... 8 55 | 415 1,268,000 
Merchants Casualty Ins. Ass’n.. 5,041 1,304 285 980,500 
Metropolitan Accident Ass’n..... 56,123 17,570 6,423 9,800,250 
Minnesota Accident Ins. Co..... 4,010 1,112 | 587 * 617 
Modern Woodmen Acc. Ass’n.... 15,471 8,231 2,667 7,556,100 
Mut. Acc. Ass'n of the Northwest! 131,850 58,474 | 3,661 55,852,500 
Mutual Aid and Acc. Ass’p...... 7,898 5,014 | 375 244,478 
National Accident Societv........ 44,861 15,919 |. 3,633 25,265,500 
National Masonic Acc. Ass’n.... 27,938 15,843 | 1,976 12,841,c00 
New England Mut. Acc. Ass’n...| 131,464 58,148 5-952 42,909.750 
New York Cas. Ins. Ass’n....... 1,092 429 | 230 "99 
North American Acc. Ass’n...... 35,964 19,862 | 4,882 22,015, 300 
Northwestern Accident Ass'n .... 7,845 792 524 1,652,000 
Northwestern Accident Co....... 11,895 5,428 | 980 4,913,279 
Odd Fellows Frater. Acc. Ass'n .. 69,074 48,649 3,789 27,572,690 
Ontario Mut. Acc. Ass'n........ 8,596 3,067 965 2,491,325 
Preferred Masonic Mut. Acc..... 25,521 8,971 | 2,451 12,995 000 
Preferred Mutual Acc............ 374.412 197,753 | 22,921 270,412,000 
Provident Fund Society.......... 74,822 22,278 | 7,454 32,470,000 
Provident Life and Accident ..... 6,027 2,333 | 1,720 *¥ 1,193 
Provident Mutual Accident Co...| 22,443 9,533 1,378 10,466,000 
Ry. Off. & Employees Acc. Ass’n.| 421,450 248,435 21,354 33,812,185 
Red Mers Fraternal Acc. Ass'n .. 8,22 5,461 585 3,157,500 
Sun Accident Association........ 6,864 3,898 297 1,122,500 
Traders & Travelers Acc. Co.... 40,738 24,049 806 14,420,000 
Travelers Preferred Accident..... 26,128 9,387 3,902 22,800,250 
United States Mut. Acc. Ass’n...| 921,024 444,739 25.212 293,265,150 
Upchurch N.A. Ass'’n(A.O.U.W.) 8,157 4,489 2,333 5,252,450 
Western Accident Association ... 3,323 2,298 644 * 402 


| 


* Nos. of certificates in force. 








NOTING with interest the growth in public estimation of 
term insurance and the possibilities of its application in 
meeting the demands of persons building or buying houses, 
through the medium of building and loan associations, we 
called attention in these columns more than a year ago to the 
advisability of issuing policies under which the insurance 
would decrease as the mortgage became less. The mort- 
gagor, the association from whom he borrowed, would thus 
be saved from loss, troubie and expense in event of death 
before the shares matured. ‘That the advice was good is 
shown by the fact that more than one company has since 
made a departure in this direction. The plan of granting 
decreasing insurances is likely to come into favor in every 
direction where houses are mortgaged or purchased under ar- 
rangements to be paid for in equal annual sums, for the buyer 
who seeks to obtain a home for his family will best achieve 
his purpose by so adjusting matters that whether he be alive 
or not the property will pass to them without litigation or 
trouble by the simple medium of a policy, the premiums 
under which become less of a burden as the years roll by. 
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WHY IS FIRE UNDERWRITING SO UNPROF- 
ITABLE ? 


By GERALD E. HART, GENERAL MANAGER AT MONTREAL OF THE 
PHENIX FIRE OF BROOKLYN. 








N the good old days, not so long ago, the business of fire 
underwriting was better understood than it is at the 
present time. It was not the custom fifty years ago to 
permit agents to dictate terms to their companies. It 
was not the privilege of the brokers to become the mas- 

ters of the agents, nor was it permissible to allow canvassers 
or sub-agents to demand extortionate commissions for the 
little business they controlled. It may be replied that fifty 
years ago the agents, the brokers, and the sub-agents or can- 
vassers did not exist. Granted. It is just here where our 
present generation has taken a retrograde step in underwrit- 
ing, which some writers of the present day mistake in calling 
‘‘progress.’’ ‘The world moves, it is true, but it has moved 
backward in fire underwriting. 

Fifty years ago companies were managed by born under- 
writers, not the genus that now deem themselves such, but 
those who were brought up from infancy to understand that 
if education, talent and applicability warranted, they would 
succeed their fathers as managers, or find some similar posi- 
tion in some other company. ‘Thus an hereditary or trained 
right was acquired, and a school of fire actuaries established, 
which was not only acknowledged by capitalists forming 
companies, but which has rendered the science of underwrit- 
ing a profession—a life study, and which became the corner 
stone upon which so many of the great English and Conti- 
nental companies have succeeded in achieving success and 
prosperity in the past. 

Then it was the custom for the manager to exercise his 
high function as such. It was his privilege to be solicited to 
insure; he could refuse or accept; he could use his own 
judgment in the selection of his business; he could dictate 
his own rates of premium; he could word or safeguard his 
policy as his better knowledge dictated; he could apply or 
not the average conditions where they were deemed neces- 
sary ; he was under no obligation to buy his business by a 
commission to a third man who did not earn it either by solic- 
iting or using influence to obtain it. He was under no fever 
heat to build up a revenue, as it was immaterial to him 
whether it was large or small so long as it was profitable, as 
it concerned nobody other than his stockholders and direc- 
tors. No government official then existed to make his affairs 
public to those it did not concern, nor was the office necessary. 

But now we have revolutionized all this. The electric 
current, that motor which has surcharged our nineteenth 
century civilization, has entered into the profession of under- 
writing, and with it decadence and decay have followed. 
The hereditary position of the manager no longer exists. A 
training or schooling is no longer essential. It is now filled 
by anyone who has the means to start a company, or influ- 
ence to become an ornamental figurehead. The aim and 
ambition of the latter day manager is to acquire fame by sur- 
passing his neighbor in the acquisition of revenue—to outdo 
him in all that serves to demoralize the business and then to 
trust to luck for a modicum of profit wherewith to satisfy his 
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stockholders by a small dividend at the end of the year, 
The greed of the new born manager is what has given birth to 
the agent, broker and canvasser. Gradually he has conceded 
his prerogatives, one after another, until his functions have en- 
tirely ceased and been assumed by his employees or, more prop- 
erly speaking, servants, who have now become his masters. 

We have to-day the spectacle of agents writing their own 
policies—a universal practice in the United States—and 
which undeniably is the greatest demoralizer of conservative 
underwriting ever introduced into the practice of fire insur- 
ance. By it the company or head office management no 
longer exists. The agent grants his company’s policy on 
terms which no conservative manager would ever dream of. 
His interests are entirely opposite to those of the company, 
almost inimical, it might be said. He is dependent on the 
good will of the public and to obtain it concessions are made 
as freely as asked for. If the company, his employer, does 
not like it, what cares he? A hundred other companies are 
ready to snap him up the moment he is in the market. In 
fact he is a perfect dictator in all his actions, and however 
unpalatable it may be to say so, both the company and the 
agent know their relative positions and the humiliating rever- 
sal accompanying it. The broker and sub-agent are his sat- 
ellites. They dictate their own terms both as to commis- 
sions, rates of insurance and wording of policy and obtain 
all they ask. If not conformable to rules and regulations of 
associations some means are obtained ‘‘to beat the devil 
around the stump,’’ and they generally get all they want. 

All these concessions come out of the company in some 
shape or another and it is here where reform is required if we 
wish to succeed and see our companies prosper in the future. 
A radical change is required in the system of conducting the 
business, but knowing how futile it will be to suggest and 
hopeless to entertain any such proposition at the present time, 
I prefer to approach it in another manner, and that is by mak- 
ing the irresponsible agent responsible to his employer. 

To do this I would suggest to remunerate him by a con- 
tingent commission and a small flat commission where his 
district is not large enough to compensate him by a direct 
salary and contingent. Let him understand that the com- 
pany is aiming to obtain profit; that it is working for its 
stockholders and not the public. The greater the profit it can 
make the greater its solvency and consequent security to the 
public. If a company can make thirty or forty per cent out 
of its business it will not mean, as so many thoughtless man- 
agers and agents surmise, a reduction in rates ; for rates will 
always be regulated not by the profit or loss made by com- 
panies, but by what may be termed public opinion and cen- 
sorship. If they are too high, competition will step in and 
reduce them. If they are too low, combinations will, in self- 
protection, readjust them to a fair basis. Without a contin- 
gent the agent has no interest in saving his company from 
loss ; in fact, a loss to him promptly settled is just so much 
money in his pocket. Let him feel that every such loss is 
just so much money out of his pocket and the era of sane 
underwriting will once more be reinstated. 
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DEVELOPMENT OF LIFE UNDERWRITERS 
ASSOCIATIONS. 


By E. H. PLUMMER, SECRETARY NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF LIFE 
UNDERWRITERS. 








IFE insurance in the United States has advanced with 
such rapidity and become so closely connected with 
everything which affects mankind socially and finan- 
cially, that the great questions relating to its future have 

seemingly outgrown individual effort, and made 
necessary the taking of council together, by association and 
organization, for the common good. This is particularly the 
case with that department known as the field or agency 
work in life insurance. Although this represents the work 
and growth of but halfa century, still its development has 
been so active, its achievements so many, that its influence 
and beneficence are now felt in almost every civilized portion 
of the globe. In a business of this character, which so 
materially affects the conditions of those who provide and 
those provided for, it is desirable that it grow, broaden and 
increase in usefulness and benefits to the people, but in doing 
so that it conform to the strictest business principles in its 
management is very important. 

Life insurance as a financial and economic project, in the 
first generation of its existence, grew comparatively slow. 
Men of all classes and conditions, irrespective of their ability 
and standing in a community, and without a knowledge of 
insurance, subsequently entered its service for agency work. 
As a consequence, business was secured in an unskillful and 
inexperienced manner, with little or no regard for proper 
methods in its procurement, which naturally reflected 
unfavorably alike upon the companies and agents, and the 
business as a whole suffered because of the manifest ignor- 
ance of its principles, and the misrepresentation as to its 
purposes and results. During the last twenty years there 
has been a decided change in the character and conditions. 
As a system of beneficence and mutual helpfulness, it has 
with each recurring year become better understood, and an 
intelligent and observing people have clearly appreciated its 
objects and value, and men of the highest integrity, learning 
and ability, have engaged in its agency work as an occupa- 
tion. With this higher type of men in agency offices, who 
engaged for a life’s work, and who soon became conscious 
of the existing evils, there came a determination to raise the 
standard as to methods and practices to a higher and more 
dignified plane. The entire absence of social relations 
among agents was apparent, and no friendship existed 
between those who represented rival companies. From per- 
sonal experience a sentiment hostile to the many unwhole- 
some practices developed in the minds of honorable men, and 
yet the futility of individual effort in an attempt to abolish 
these was clearly evident. 

It was because of this condition of feeling and sentiment, 
together with an earnest demand for better methods, that 
the Boston Life Underwriters Association came into existetice 
ten years ago. In its constitution we read that the object of 
the association was to promote the true interests of life 
insurance, and to foster and cultivate intimate, friendly and 
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social relations among those engaged therein. Daniel 
Webster, in a celebrated speech, said: ‘‘There are many 
objects of great value to man, which cannot be attained by 
unconnected individuals, but must be attained, if attained at 
all, by association.’’ Surely the Life Underwriters Associa- 
tions have successfully demonstrated the truthfulness of the 
great statesman’s remarks, in so far as they relate to elevating 
and improving the condition of the field work of life 
insurance. Since the formation of the Boston Association, 
and because of the healthful influence exerted by it, one 
after another of these associations has been organized, until 
there are now thirty-one local life underwriters associations, 
most of them in the principal cities of the United States, 
Although some criticism has been passed upon these associa- 
tions, it is nevertheless a fact, that there is nothing so com- 
mendable to the life agents of to-day, nor anything which 
emphasizes more perfectly the spirit which animates the 
membership, than the fact of the existence of these associa- 
tions,‘ for the reason that their very existence is alone due 
to an intelligence born of a good conscience, and a supreme 
desire to rid the business of disgraceful and unbusinesslike 
methods. These associations were not organized for the 
purposes of dictation nor for hasty and inconsiderate action, 
nor as an attempt to interfere with or reform things which 
do not properly belong to them, but for personal co-operation, 
social acquaintance, and a knowledge of each other, which 
in themselves when honest motives are at work, develop a 
sentiment which will eliminate existing evils and prevent the 
growth of new ones. That what has been hoped for in this 
respect is gradually being accomplished, must be apparent to 
all who have watched the results of friendly intercourse and 
united action. In each association there exists a confidence 
and respect among the members that is both manly and 
sincere. Competition has become more dignified and honor- 
able, and agents everywhere that are under the influence of 
these associations have a higher appreciation of each 
other’s rights, and give due recognition to them, showing 
conclusively that what in this respect seemed like a doubtful 
experiment years ago, has now become a successful reality. 
That the local associations are a great moral force in better- 
ing the conditions, and in giving a more healthful tone to 
life insurance, is acknowledged wherever a successful associa- 
tion exists. Indeed it was not until these associations were 
organized that men eminent in the professions and business 
walks of life were afforded an opportunity to give public 
expression to their confidence in the institution of life 
insurance, and advocate it as one of the greatest blessings to 
the human family. The success of the local associations in 
strengthening the hands of agents and in molding a public 
sentiment in favor of life insurance, inspired a movement 
which in June, 1890, culminated in the formation of the 
National Association. 

This association has resulted in bringing together the best 
minds representing the agency work, who by their courage 
and determination have exerted a strong moral influence in 
favor of life insurance, and succeeded in elevating the 
agency work to a position where a large portion of the busi- 
ness is secured only by means that are honorable and fair. 
Self-respecting and law-abiding agents find in it a means of 
higher education, and because of this, they have a truer 
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conception of the value of life insurance and of their duties 
to the companies and each other, and firmly believe that the 
interests of both are best served by an intelligent and open 
discussion of all questions of special 
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interest, such as is 
afforded by these associations. One of the most wholesome 
results of associated effort was the adoption of the memorial 
against rebates, which was accomplished with entire unani- 
mity, and was the result of earnest and conscientious thought 
of the most intelligent agents. 

Life insurance is viewed to-day as a great trust in which 
the interests of millions of people are involved, and no one 
feels this more forcibly and solemnly than those by whose 
efforts and men induced to The 
adoption of the memorial was the result of reflection and a 


influence are insure. 
proper conception by experienced men of what was believed 
to be best for the companies, the policyholders and agents, 
supported by a public sentiment from the large constituency 
of life insurance, which is growing and which is in sympathy 
with every effort to better the condition of the business, keep 
and lessen the cost of insurance. This 
was sent forth in the confidence that the wishes 
and judgment of the great body of honorable and intelligent 
agents of the United States would be respected, and that the 
companies would be induced to take such uniform action as 
would 


down expenses, 


memorial 


protect themselves and their responsible agents 
against those who are willing to undermine the business, by 
conspiring to defeat the laws of the various commonwealths 
by continuing a practice that is dishonorable and hurtful. 
General agents of the companies have spoken plainly and 
earnestly, and such agents are ready to be told by their 
superior officers that if they are detected in giving rebates, 
their appointments will be revoked and their contracts 
terminated. Such action by the companies would imme- 
diately be followed by corresponding action on the part 
of the great body of general agents in the regulation of 
their employees, and the obnoxious practices would be 
stamped out. But it must be unanimous with the companies, 
for to tie the hands of one set of men and allow others full 
sway, would be a sanction of wrong doing that should not be 
upheld. As it is to-day the great majority of faithful agents 
respond in spirit to the laws which they believe in and 
respect, and because of this their interests are sacrificed for 
those who, knowing this, seek to take advantage of them at 
every opportunity. It is creditable to life insurance, that 
the greater portion of the agents are competent and reliable 
men, who are capable of securing business upon merit alone, 
and life insurance is attracting the ablest men into its 
service. In the hands of such men the future of this great 
economy and beneficence should rest, and it is to the interest 
of the companies to see that these are fully protected. 
When this is done incompetent and unscrupulous men who 
depend largely upon giving rebates and practicing other 
abuses to secure applications, and by so doing disgrace their 
calling, will be compelled to secure business by honorable 
inethods or seek other employment. 
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TWENTY YEARS OF A GREAT BENEFACTION. 





SURPLUS ACCUMULATIONS IN LIFE INSURANCE. 





By J. A. DE BOER, ACTUARY, NATIONAL LIFE OF VERMONT. 

N the 31st of December, 1891, the twenty-nine com- 
panies reporting transactions to the Insurance De- 
partment of New York, were carrying a protection 
on the holders of 1,400,007 policies of $3,861,584,- 
383, and were holding in support of this vast 

contingent liability the enormous asset savings of $819, 402,- 
852, of which $96,356,907 represented gross surplus strength. 
Never before in its history had the institution of Life Insur- 
ance exhibited such extensive and important results, or 
displayed such conspicuous evidence of public confidence 
and public interest in the subject, or supplied such conclu- 
sive arguments in justification of its fundamental theories 
and of the ability and integrity of its practice. 

SIGNIFICANT GENERAL SUMMATIONS END OF YEARS 1872-1891 OF THE 

LiFE COMPANIES REPORTING BUSINESS TO THE NEW YORK LIFE 
INSURANCE DEPARTMENT. 


(This table is taken directly from the report of 1892.) 


No. of 





No. of Outstanding Gross Assets, Gross Surplus, Polici 
Dec. 31. Com- Insurance, New New York New York ayes 
panies. York Report. Report. Report. New York 
Report. 
$ $ $ 

GG « vigetes i 59 2,114,742,591 335,168,542 46,841,436 804,444 
en 56 2,086,027,178 360,140,684 48,589,757 817,081 
eee ‘ 50 1,997.236,230 387,281,896 58,889,345 799,534 
_ , ee 45 £,922,043,146 403,142,981 60,812,029 774,025 
° ae 28 I,735,995,190 407,406, 332 61,126,552 | 706,179 
ee 34 1,556, 105,323 396,420,590 61,604,098 | 633,096 
ee 34 1,480,921,223 404,079,144 64,493,518 | 612,843 
1879........ 31 1,439,961, 165 401,515,793 65,277,722 | 595,485 
ee 30 1,475,995.172 417,951,009 71,561,669 608,681 
188r.. baie 29 1,539.848 581 429,277,459 72,413,163 627,265 
1882. ' 29 1,637,648,872 449,602,347 76,75U 391 661,458 
1883. 29 1, 763,730,015 471,805,920 80,298,093 705,959 
1884.. Exe 28 1,870,728,059 491,487,719 81,811,191 750,567 
188s... ‘ 29 2,023,517,488 523,664,678 92,749,487 814,601 
1886. . , 29 2,222,414,050 560,125,359 101,262,427 848,481 
1887... 2 2,474,507, 120 595,679,477 72,427,065 929,853 
er 29 2,761,577,128 641,747,870 79,357,028 1,021,631 
1889...... 30 3,144,077, 311 696,943,722 86,745,027 | 1,139,894 
1890... .. -| 30 3,542,955,751 753,228,759 88,739,361 1,272,895 
ee He 29 3,861,584, 383 819,402,852 96, 356,907 1,400,007 








The striking feature of the preceding table, apart from the 
great sums involved, is the falling away in the number of 
companies during the period of 1872-80. Growth, prior to 
1872, had been uniform and rapid. In 1868 and 1869, it is 
true, there were noticeable signs of perturbation in the busi- 
ness, but, for all that, there was an actual increase of fourteen 
in the number of companies doing business in the State dur- 
ing the latter year. This rapid retirement of companies 
explains the decrease in outstanding insurance, both directly 
and indirectly. For these failures resulted in producing a 
great lack of public confidence in the stability of the system, 
and the wholesale withdrawal of the companies was further 
augmented by large numbers of lapses in the companies re- 
maining alive. ‘There was not, of course, a universal falling 
away; for throughout this entire period many companies 
maintained their steady growth. But since the organization 
of the Department up to December 30, 1891, sixty-two com- 
panies have withdrawn from business in New York. Of these 
thirty-four were chartered by New York, and twenty-eight 
were chartered in foreign States. With few exceptions, these 
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sixty-two companies ceased operations during the decade fol- 
lowing 1870. The causes of failure were reported to be hard 
times, false methods, unfulfilled pledges, with a consequent 
lack of public confidence, incompetent management, and, 
wonderful to say, at a time when the subject of ‘‘ limitation ’’ 
is under discussion, undue inflation. There appears to have 
been no more general lesson drawn from this experience in 
contraction than this, that the best way to treat it is to avoid 
it. Historically, contraction developed along these lines, 
forced withdrawals, voluntary retirement and amalgamation. 
Twenty-one companies were reinsured, twenty-five were 
placed in the hands of receivers, ten withdrew from the State 
and five had their grant of authority revoked. The impres- 
sion left, at least upon the Supervising Agent of the State, 
was this—that, all things considered, reinsurance was, as a 
rule, open to grave objections, while receiverships, on ac- 
count of a divergence in the practices of different officers, 
had rendered a just division of property on any specified basis 
a very difficult matter. This subject is worth the attention 
of any one who was Jars femporis acti. It was the unhappy 
‘‘era of amalgamations and receiverships’’ which justified 
that reportorial exclamation of Superintendent Wm. Smyth : 
‘‘A revival of public confidence and of business is much 
needed.’’ It was also the era of evolution and differentia- 
tion, of survival of the fittest. Nothing stands to the credit 
of the ability, energy and integrity of the men who, even at 
this time, stand at the front of the various departments of 
the business, than the splendid and incommercial history, the 
unparalleled manner in which the Institution was recovered 
from a condition of apathy and threatened disintegration and 
raised to its present proud position among the civilizing, so- 
cial forces of our times. For, during the latter decade, 
1882-91, the surviving twenty-nine companies made insur- 
ance gains of $2,321,735,802; gross asset gains of $390,- 
125,393; policy gains of 772,742, and, even on the basis of a 
changed interest standard, gross surplus gains of $23,943,744. 
But these figures do not indicate the vast operations involved 
in securing these results, a matter made more perceptible 
by a study of the sums received and disbursed over the same 
period. 


RECEIPTS OF ALL THE COMPANIES REPORTING BUSINESS TO THE NEW YoRK 
INSURANCE DEPARTMENT DURING 1872-1801. 



































No. of Amount 
Dec. 81; Com-| Premiums. Fn ond — Total Income. | Going to 

panies. Reserve. 

$ $ $ 

1872...} 59 96,602,683 | 18,421,779 | 2,281,567| 117,306,029 | 39,098,772 
1873...| 56 96,000,089 | 21,067,796| 1,328 617 118,396,502 | 33,895,056 
1874...| 50 89,434,996 | 22,956,449 | 3,311,269) 115,732,714 | 34,500,383 
1875...| 45 83.788,51I | 23,902,109 954.405 108 645,085 | 28,662,618 
1876...| 38 72,056,698 | 23,971,999 329,886 96.358,583 | 19,740,400 
1877...| 34 62,933 690 | 22,976,695 251,759 86,162,144 | 11,824,820 
1878...) 34 57,230,335 22,921,443 305,221 80,462,999 8,334,929 
1879...| 31 52,721,720 | 23,263,527 189,707 76,174,954 9,274,611 
1880...| 30 52,914,843 | 22,475,494 540.762 75,931,099 | 11,109,681 
1881...| 29 55.976,300 | 22,821,438 610, 109 79,407,847 | 14,253,849 
1882. 29 62,504,274 23,049,576 | 1,516,284 85,070,134 | 18,827,789 
1883...| 29 67,322,119 | 23,883,611 1,357,033 92,562,763 | 20,819,174 
1884...| 29 72,016,264 | 24,722,825 235,288 96,974,377 | 20,342,280 
1885...) 29 78,513,171 26,208,215 806,478 105,527,864 | 25,268,316 
1886...| 29 88,726,915 27,263,510 970,890 116,961,315 | 34,642,220 
1887...| 29 100,584,162 | 29,540,527 532,837 130,657,526 | 37,210,237 
1883...) 29 114,359.530 | 31,692,973 971,928 | 147,024,431 | 43,655,285 
1889 . -| 30 133,162,864 33,213,169 | 1,808,666 168,184,699 | 53,681,338 
1890... . 30 149,553,949 | 35,929,711 | 1,941.299| 187,424,959 | 60,771,430 
1891...| 29 162,624,444 | 38,777,833 529,148 | 201,931,425 | 66,139,375 
1872 gI 1,747,033.557 | 519,060,679 | 20,803,213 | 2,286,897,449 | 592,052 563 
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DISBURSEMENTS TO POLICYHOLDERS, 1872-1891, BY THE LIFE COMPANIES 
REPORTING BUSINESS TO THE NEw YorK INSURANCE DEPARTMENT. 




















No. of an Total 
. . Losses and Lapse es ) Total to : 
Dac. 5 Bi ns Claims. Values. Dividends. Policyholders. —- 
$ $ $ $ $ 

1872...| 59 25,672,379 | 13,922,012 20,077,997 59,672, 388 78,207,257 
1873.. 5 27,232,435 | 16,669,594 | 22,938,235 | 66,840,264 84,501,446 
1874. 50 25,797,860 | 22,453,955 | 16,617,018 | 64,868,833 81,232,331 
1875.--| 45 27,174,631 | 20,414,574 | 17,900,605 | 65,489,810 79,982,467 
1876. 38 25,567,850 | 21,354,370 | 16,187,129 63,109,355 70,618,183 
1877. 34 26,103,287 19,152,317 15,397,309 60,622,973 74,337,324 
1878. 34 29,153,226 | 17,095,994 14,637,449 60,886,669 72,128,070 
1879...| 31 29,973,134 | 12,703,188 13,330,824 56,007,146 66,900, 343 
1880.../ 30 29,454,058 9,572,350 13,081,541 | 52,107,949 64,821,418 
1881.. 29 30,956,636 8,497,354 12,579,151 52,033,141 65,153,998 
1882.../ 29 29,826,874 9,255,077 13,555,105 52,637,056 66,242,345 
1883.../ 29 | 33,894,306 8,837,857 | 13,417,465 | 56,149,628 71,743,589 
1884... 29 35,602,543 | 9,503,530 | 13,043,498 | 58,149,571 76,632,097 
1885...| 29 38,624,822 9,630,269 12,963,660 | 61,218,751 80,259,548 
1886...) 29 38,276, 390 9,433,378 13,218,286 60,928,054 82,319,005 
1887...| 29 42,827,054 | 10,413,879 14,852,624 68,093,557 93,447,289 
1888...| 29 48,569,965 | 11,234,569 14,324,827 74,129, 361 103, 369,146 
1889...| 30 53,081,834 | 12,240,142 13,951,691 79,273,667 114,503,361 
1899...| 30 58,608,615 | 13,827,225 14,271,501 86,707,341 126,653,529 
1891...} 2 62,731,497 16,230,891 13.991, 226 92,953,014 135,792,050 
1872-91 719,129,396 | 272,442,531 1,694,844,886 


300,337,201 |1,291,909,128 


MANAGERIAL DISBURSEMENTS DuRING 1872-1891 BY THE LIFE COMPANIES 
REPORTING BUSINESS TO THE NEW YORK INSURANCE DEPARTMENT, 




















No. of | Dividends Mi -_ Total 
Dec. 31. | Com- | toStock- | Commissions.| Salaries. siinintciigaal Ex om 
| panies holders. eous,. Uxpenses. 
$ $ $ s 
Co, ee 59 528,008 7,211,896 | 4,510,875 6,284,090 18,534,869 
| ee 56 452,976 6,532,218 | 4,208,864 | 6,467,124 17,661, 182 
1874. 50 376,619 | 5,939,751 | 4,070,884 5,976,244 | 16,363,498 
1875.. 45 364,062 | 5,425,135 | 3,826,673 | 4,876,787 | 14,492,657 
ee 38 334,410 4,830,314 | 3,260,108 5,083,996 13,508,828 
1877... 34 356,785 3,626,198 | 3,114,040 6,587,328 13,684,351 
1878. 34 249,350 | 3,068,377 | 2,952,344 4,971,330 | 11,241,401 
er) 31 278,260 3.383,084 | 2,738,019 4,493,834 10,893,197 
BA 30 322,826 3,831,751 3,083,094 5,475,798 12,713,469 
=, ee 29 250,624 4,477,223 3,240,526 5,252,484 13,120,857 
1882 . 29 266, 501 5,102,336 3,439,899 4:799,553 | 13,605,289 
1883... 29 298,697 5,913,700 | 3,768,052 5,613,452 | 15,593,961 
ee 29 329,091 6,757,617 | 4,080,832 7,314,986 18,482,526 
See 29 325,531 7,790,184 | 4,480,264 6,444,818 19,040,797 
a ee 29 324,501 9,529,559 | 4,858,976 6,678,005 | 21,391,041 
1887....... 29 322,632 | 12,068,335 5,544,435 | 7,418,330 | 25,353,732 
eee 2 333,907 | 14,521,214 | 6,072,519 8,312,145 29,239,785 
1889... 30 331,526 | 18,275,737 | 6,820,789 9,301,642 35,229,694 
a 30 329,407 | 20,807,587 | 7,503,899 II,305,205 39,946, 188 
1891.. 29 488,063 | 21,379,691 | 8,246,317 | 12,724,365 42,838,436 
1872-91 6,863 776 | 170,471,967 | 89,821,409 | 135,778,605 | 402,935.758 


The total receipts amounted during a twenty-year period 
to $2,286,897,449; from premiums, $1,747,033,557; from 
investments, i. e., interest, dividends and rents, $519,060,679 ; 
from miscellaneous sources, $20,803,213. The total disburse- 
ments over the same period equaled $1,594,844,886, of 
which the sum of $1,291,909,128 was returned to policy- 
holders and $402,935,758 was consumed in the total expenses 
of management. Interest attaches to the foregoing exhibits 
because they set forth the items through which these great 
sums were received and disbursed, and suggest the compli- 
cated machinery by means of which all these transactions 
must necessarily be driven and controlled. 

Here, too, appears the following remarkable evidence of 
accomplishment: An institution sets up a consideration for a 
promised contingent benefit. It computes that consideration 
upon assumption involving the duration of human life, and the 
capacity of securing invested funds to earn an assumed net 
rate of interest. It adds a margin to cover expenses and to 
meet any eccentric deviation from the assumption in expe- 


rience. It proceeds not only to fulfill all specific contract 
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obligations, but also to return over and above its just claims 
during the twenty years considered, the sum of $300,337,- 
201 in dividends to policyholders, while at the same time it 
has steadily augmented its surplus asset holdings.and main- 
tained its needed ratio of strength. Such a result justifies 
the assumptions, does honor to the management and should 
forever put a quietus on the former popular fallacy that cal- 
culable results in such a business would wholly be the work 
of chance. 

The following table points to these interesting conclusions, 
namely, that the amount of private capital invested in the 
business is not only inconsiderable, but also more than one- 
third less than it was in 1872; that there has been, and con- 
tinues to be, an appreciable decrease in the percentage of 
disputed claims ; that there appears to be a slightly growing 
increase in the average amount of policies in force. The 
preponderating influence of the mutual principle, a disposi- 
tion to avoid legal contention and to practice indisputability, 
a principle toward which we are rapidly moving, and a 
general ability and disposition among the people to insure 
for larger sums seems thus apparent. 


CAPITAL INVESTED, CLAIMS RESISTED, AVERAGE POLICY AMOUNT, ETC., 
OF ALL THE COMPANIES REPORTING TO NEW YORK INSURANCE 
DEPARTMENT, 1872-1891. 


No. of Sia as Average| Net Gross Gross 

Dec. 31 ‘Ca Capital Claims Amount | Assets | Assets Assets 
seat oe Invested. Resisted. per | to Risks | to Risks | to Gross 

—- Policy. |in Force.*| in Force. | Liabil. 

$ $ | $ | $ $ 

oo er 59 9,067,416 883,640 2,629 | 15.33 15.85 116.25 
$973.060% 56 9,313,456 1,037,190 2,553 | 16.72 17.27 115.60 
1874 50 7,277,000 1,777,640 2,498 18.99 19.39 117.93 
1875 45 5,746,700 1,073,311 2,481 20 55 20.98 117.76 
1876 38 5,176,500 1,106,426 2,458 2296 | 23.47 117.65 
1877 34 4,266,500 1,211,945 2,458 | 2493 | 25.48 118.40 
1878 34 4,950,500 1,130,352 2,416 | 2660 | 27.29 118.99 
1879 31 4,306,900 842,305 2,418 27.32 27.88 119.42 
1880 30 3,950,500 887,412 2,425 | 27.79 | 28.32 120.66 
1881 29 2,950,500 669,592 2.455 | 2742 | 2788 120.30 
1882 29 3,534,088 577,354 2,476 | 27.05 27.46 120.59 
1883 29 4,290,500 622,915 2,499 26 37 26 75 120.51 
1884 29 4,290,500 523,475 2,492 26.00 26.33 120.25 
1885 29 4,290,500 387,416 2,484 2556 | 25.88 121 52 
1886 29 4,303,500 305,481 2,619 | 24.89 | 25.20 122.07 
1887 29 4,558,500 113,135 2,661 | 22.26 24.07 113.85 
1888 29 4,558,500 139,211 2,703 | 21.36 23.24 114.11 
1889 30 5,108,500 198,909 2,759 | 20.38 2.16 114.22 
1890 30 5,099,550 244,101 2,784 | 19.49 21.26 113.36 
1891 29 6,040, 500 289,558 2,758 | 19.36 21.22 113.33 


* This column is compiled from New York reports. 





In accordance with the natural laws of the business there 
was a steady increase in the ratio of net and gross assets to 
risks in force during the period of contraction, and there has 
been a gradual decrease in the same ratio during the era of 
prosperity and business gains. 

To one matter attention should be carefully directed, 


namely, the drop in the ratio of gross assets to gross liabili-’ 


ties from 122.07 in 1886 to 113.85 in 1887. Up to this date 
there had been a uniform rise in this ratio of strength, com- 
puted on the basis of a four and one-half per cent reserve. In 
1884 the New York Legislature enacted a law whereby in 
1887, for the first time, the standard of valuation should be 
four per cent. This explains the ratios. But the discus- 
sions, incident to the passage of the law of 1884, are pertinent 
at the present time when the desirability of dropping to a 
lower interest standard has again been broached. It has 
been already suggested that the experience in contraction 
during the seventies only intensified the conviction that its 
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solution lay in prevention through the maintenance not only 
of adequate reserves, but also of auxiliary surplus. The 
doctrine is also sensibly established that a change in the 
standard of reserves must be anticipated by a considerable 
number of years. In support of this rational posit, Superin- 
tendent John A. McCall, Jr., in his report for 1884, said: 
‘‘Unfortunately it proved that of the thirty-six companies, 
hereinafter referred to as being unable to comply with the 
law of Massachusetts, but authorized to operate in New 
York, all but four were subsequently placed in the hands of 
receivers.’’ All the figures, here brought together, with 
complimentary considerations, growing out of their inter- 
comparison, seem to point to a present desirability of chang- 
ing the basis of reserves, but not necessarily of legal solvency, 
to a three and one-half per cent, if not a three per cent basis, 
as one great company is already doing and another is pre- 
paring to do. 


ANALYSIS OF RECEIPTS OF ALL COMPANIES REPORTING BUSINESS DURING 
1872-1891 TO THE NEW YORK DEPARTMENT OF INSURANCE. 
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A series of ratios derives value from functions of ample 


quantity and sufficient time. The preceding tables might 
have had more interest for some, more value for others, if 
computed on the basis of the actual operations of only the 
twenty-nine companies reporting business in 1891. The 
magnitude of the quantities involved, however, sufficiently 
voids incidental error and gives to the results a character 
that will warrant certain general deductions as to the con- 
duct of the business. 

Considering only the companies reporting to the New 
York Department, and these represent fairly the general 
business of life insurance in this country, it appears that dur- 
ing these twenty eventful years 76.39 per cent of their income 
was derived from premiums, and 22.7 per cent from interest 
and rents. For the last five years of this period the interest 
income has exceeded, by a trifle, .20 per cent of the total 
income for the same period. The income to mean insurance 
keeps up, though rather as the result of a preponderating 
new business than an increase of rates. The income to mean 
gross assets has of late years averaged nearly twenty-five per 
cent. The average per cent of income going to reserves has 
been 25.89 per cent, though present conditions seem to war- 
rant the assumption of counting on thirty per cent for the 
next ten years. These figures imply a future increase in 
the gross assets of the business, in the geometrical ratio, of 
about seven and one-half per cent, which, conditioned on 
continuity of the existing business gains, would permit these 
twenty-nine companies to close the century with an asset 
showing of not less than $1,400,000,000. To such vast uses 
has the institution of life insurance ascended. Contemplat- 
ing all these figures seriously one can readily find an expla- 
nation of the thoughts that induce men to the present 
discussion of a ‘‘limitation.’’ But the same considerations 
also suggest that interference, if applied at all, must follow 
along the line of outstanding insurance rather than touch 
those more sensitive factors, new issues and assets. The 
present discussion of ‘‘limitation’’ suggests possibilities, but 
advises, and reasonably so, the importance and necessity 
of making quality, not quantity, the dominant factor of good 
management. 

No exhibit can interest policyholders more nor reflect 
greater honor upon insurance than that by which, as an 
institution of intrinsic social value, its actual accomplishment 
is set forth. The companies, herein considered, disbursed 
during this period the sum of $1,694,844,886. Of this 
amount, as stated, 76.23 per cent was paid to policyholders 
or their beneficiaries, and 23.77 per cent was consumed in 
expense of management. The result may be epitomized 
thus: It has cost about one dollar to return three to the 
policyholder. The incalculable good, wrought by this large 
distribution of benefits, was worth a large expenditure. The 
peculiar conditions of this business also makes the mainten- 
ance of a costly solicitation indispensable to its progress and 
success, while its practice employs an unusually high average 
of professional and commercial ability. But, for all that, it 
has become evident that this enormous item of expense 
should be reduced. And it is a most satisfactory sign of the 
times that this fact is not only recognized but is being 
applied as well. 

There has been a marked increase in the percentage of 
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claims to outgo. It will soon reach fifty per cent of such 
total. The values, paid for discontinued policies, indicate only 
an apparent falling off. Undoubtedly the application of the 
non-forfeiture principle on a more liberal and extensive scale, 
accounts in part for the great progress of the last decade. 
Lapsed policies, whenever entitled, are unquestionably re- 
ceiving a greater average equity than ever before in the 
history of the business. 

There has, however, been a noticeable falling off in surplus 
returns. The stockholders’ dividends have averaged only 
four-hundredths of one per cent of the total outgo. Of the 
disbursements, other than to policyholders, it may be said 
that their ratios to the total outgo have been as follows: 
Commissions, 10.06 per cent; salaries of officers, examiners 
and office employees, 5.3 per cent; State taxes and all mis- 
cellaneous expenses, 8.01 per cent. At present the expense 
account is divided about as follows: Fifty per cent to com- 
missions ; thirty per cent to miscellaneous expenditures, and 
twenty per cent to salaries, etc. 

The significant figures lie in the columns of decreased 
returns to policyholders and an increased expense account, 
due, of course, to high pressure business and excessive com- 
petition. In these directions a conversion: of tendency is 
beth desirab!e and necessary. This is the great question of 
management. 

To one other series of ratios is attention directed, one that 
suggests the fallacy and inequity of what for several years 
has constituted the argument of numerous solicitors, and 
which, in its present form of use, will result in much 


RATIOS INDICATING THE FUND OF SURPLUS FACTORS OF ALL THE COM- 


PANIES REPORTING TO NEW YORK INSURANCE DEPARTMENT, 1872-1891. 
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oo, ee 59 1.10 1.23 1.21 0.886 | 19.19 5 78 
3873... 56 1.20 1.30 1.31 0.841 18.40 6.06 
1874.... 50 1.06 1.26 1.19 0.801 18.30 6.14 
re 45 1.17 1.39 1.29 0.740 17.30 6.05 
Ri aawee0 38 | 1.13 1.40 1.28 0.739 18.75 5.92 
1877. ‘ 34 1.16 1.59 1.28 | 0.831 21.74 5-72 
are 34 1.23 1.92 1.37 | 0.740 19.64 5-73 
5079.«.<. 31 1.22 2.05 1.40 | 0.746 20.66 5.78 
eeO..... 30 .2 2.02 1.4m | 0.872 24.03 5-42 
Sere | 29 1.34 205 1.50 | 0.870 23.44 5-39 
ere 2 1.29 1.88 1.42 o 856 22.49 5-25 
ee 29 I 33 1.99 I 45 0.917 23.16 5-18 
1884..... - 29 1.26 1.96 1.37 1.017 25.67 5-13 
eee 29 1.31 1.98 1.45 9.97 24.25 5.16 
IEG... 29 1.26 1.80 1.38 | 1.008 24.11 5.03 
Eee 29 £.31 1.82 1.39 | 1.080 25.21 5.11 
1888. 29 1.32 1.86 1.43 | 1.117 25.57 5.12 
ae 30 1.25 1.80 1.32 | 1.193 26.46 4.96 
Gs ca ke xe 30 1.29 | 1.76 1.34 1.195 26.71 4.96 
eee 29 1.34 1.69 1.29 1.157 26. 34 4-93 

1 Ratios for 1827-77 include claims by death and maturity. 

2 The terms claims include policies terminating by death or maturity. 

3 The ratios for 1872-86 taken directly from New York report. 
disappointment and chagrin. It is true, generally speaking, 


that a sentiment of providence, whether for self or for others, 
nearly related to self, constitutes the prime impulse to main- 
tain an insurance in the mass of men. - It is natural that 
most men should also wish to accomplish their desires at the 
least cost, consistent with safety. An appreciation of the 
principles will induce the selection of a particular system of 
insurance, but the selection of a particular company practic- 
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ing that system may be determined by representations as to 
immediate and prospective costs. And so it has come to pass 
that companies at first united to teach the general public the 
desirability and object of life insurance, only thereafter to 
enter into excessive competition with each other upon the 
While this is the natural outcome and out- 
let of competition, it is none the less deplorable that the 
character of a solicitation proceeding, either by way of re- 
bate, or by way of impossible surplus estimates, is such that 
the first works an immediate wrong, while the other will very 
likely produce great disappointment for thousands of policy- 
holders, and may even induce a return of that want of confi- 
dence which the public manifested in the seventies. 

The claim account as a ratio has steadily increased, 
whether computed on mean policies or mean insurance. The 
ratio of death claims to mean insurance, though exhibiting 
the influence of recent selection on a grand scale, has also in- 
creased. ‘The ratio of assets to risks in force has gradually 
Expense of management, both to premium income 
and mean insurance, shows an upward tendency. In fact, 
the managerial expenses during recent years, if anything, 
consumed more than the marginal provision in the premium 
income. ‘The interest returns, in former years an abundant 
source of surplus, have steadily declined by the light of mean 
This is a rather rough examination of the 
question, but, because of the enormous averages considered, 
it clearly and undisputably exhibits conditions of premium 
income, expense of management, claims by death and returns 
from interest that argue an unavoidable and considerable de- 
crease in the prospective surplus that companies will be able 
to return. A saving may and should be made in the matter 
of expenses, but the interest and mortality factors are beyond 
the power of human agents to determine except within 
limited periods of time. Companies may be adverse to a 
change of interest standard, but if wise, they will at once 
proceed to anticipate it. 
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basis of results. 


declined. 


gross assets. 


They may argue that new business 
will result in low mortality, but, if prudent, they will con- 
tinue to husband a good part of their vitality gains to make 
up the prospective average of loss that must inevitably 
follow. ‘They may claim an ability to return an unexpended 
margin, but, if conservative, they will reserve a part thereof 
to meet eccentric experience and contingent contractions in 
values. Add to these facts the notion of an increased non- 
forfeiture guarantee in the event of discontinuance and the 
probable inability to affect any considerable increase of the 
rates, and it reasonably tollows that solicitation of new busi- 
ness on the basis of former surplus results, or of estimates 
founded on such results, should be modified sufficiently to 
inculeate the general understanding and expectation of a 
probably decreased return for the future. There exist good 
grounds, in brief, for an advocacy of the doctrine that surplus 
is an accident of insurance, not its primary object, and that 
reservations of surplus are indispensable to the maintenance 
of a proper degree of perfectly reliable strength. Upon these 
questions the public should now be instructed in a manner 
that will avoid any future complications. 


fad hoe. 
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SOME PLATE GLASS HISTORY. 


By E.yaAH R. KENNEDY, PRESIDENT NEW YORK PLATE GLASS 
COMPANY. 


WING to the request of my highly esteemed friend, 
the editor of THE SpEcTATOR, I rashly promised to 
contribute an article on plate glass insurance. Un- 
fortunately the history of the business is well under- 
stood, and there is therefore nothing to write save 

what concerns existing conditions. It is necessary for me to 
write concerning them from my own point of view. 

At the outset let me disclaim the credit of having organ- 
ized the New York Plate Glass Insurance Company, or 
having done anything toward that end. That was done by 
our amiable and esteemed secretary, Major A. White. When 
we were just about ready to issue policies we were invited to 
confer with the officers of the Metropolitan, the Lloyds and 
the Fidelity and Casualty. At the conference which was 
held I learned, for the first time, that in a number of fields, 
some of them of great importance, such as Boston, St. Louis 
and Minneapolis, the older companies were carrying on a 
very lively war of rates. We expressed ourselves as willing 
and ready to unite in measures for checking the abnormal 
and unwholesome competition that had already begun, and 
for preventing it in such places asit had not yet demoralized ; 
and we did not despair of some terms for the adjustment of 
the difficulties until the president of one of the companies left 
the conference and declared his unwillingness to agree to 
anything. We said, however, that we would not be the first 
to break rates in places where the former tariff rates were 
still maintained by the older companies. While this was no 
pledge, it governed the writings of the New York Plate 
Glass Insurance Company for some time, and, indeed, until 
the secretary of one of the companies, whose efforts to pre- 
vent demoralization are entitled to high praise, called and 
said that he was unable to do anything with the president 
above referred to and that he could not blame us if we began 
to shade rates ourselves. I am aware that our little company 
has been accused of the main responsibility for the unsatis- 
factory condition of things which now exists. Doubtless I 
am no more capable of expressing a sound judicial opinion on 
that than are the gentlemen on the other side, who make the 
accusation. It seems to me they cut rates where they 
choose and then regard it as highly immoral that we cut 
rates where we choose. 

Some months after learning from the various companies 
that they all felt that ours was to blame and that we must 
take the first steps for reform, I invited all the companies ex- 
cept one to a conference, with no definite purpose further than 
to make clear, what I think I did make clear, that, however 
active the New York had been in the race, the New York 
had at the same time always been, and then was, prepared to 
meet in a conciliatory spirit for the discussion of measures of 
co-operation ; and I went so far as to say that if a compact 
between the companies were arranged to cover the entire 
country it might be arranged by the four other companies, 
and after they had signed it we would sign it without read- 
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ing it, and then live up to it, provided the conditions were 
equally applicable to all. 

Lately another effort, in which the president of the Lloyds 
and the secretary of the Metropolitan took part, was made to 
mend matters in Boston, which, so far as I know, is the worst 
demoralized market in the country. I did not go to Boston 
at the time the gentlemen named were there, because 
I was content to leave the protection of our interests 
in the hands of our agents. Unfortunately, on the day 
when terms were discussed our senior agent met with a 
painful accident, and we were not represented by anyone 
with authority. In our absence the representatives of 
the other companies agreed upon terms which, it seemed 
to me, discriminated specially against our company, and 
I was so advised by our Boston agents. I had a very 
pleasant interview with the president of the Lloyds, who, 
whether one agrees with him or not, is always court- 
eous, and expressed my non-concurrence with one condition 
of the compact. The matter was of so much importance that 
I supposed we might all get together and have a free talk ; 
but, before I knew that the matter was considered and 
finally disposed of, I read in one of the daily papers the re- 
port of an interview with the veteran president of the Metro- 
politan in which he declared that he had instructed his 
Boston agent to enter into no terms with this company. 

Another effort has also recently failed. During a call upon 
the president of the Fidelity and Casualty I informed 
him that I was shortly going West. He informed me that 
the president of the Lloyds was going West about the same 
time. The president of the Fidelity and Casualty requested 
me to call on his general agents resident in Chicago. I met 
the president of the Lloyds at his hotel, and felt convinced 
that both he and the local representative of the Metropolitan 
would be glad to meet in conference with the purpose of 
making fair business arrangements for Chicago. 
member of the firm representing the Fidelity and Casualty 
declined absolutely to have anything to do with the move- 
ment, treating me, indeed, with such gross discourtesy under 
all the circumstances of my call upon him, that I am unable 
to account for it, since the president of his company when 
requesting me to call had said that he would write to his 
people in Chicago. 

I suspect that at least one president feels that it is clever to 
throw upon the newest company the responsibility for de- 
moralizing the business, and that, by declining to co-operate 
with that newest company to check demoralization, he may 
eliminate that company from the field. I am reminded of 
the Hibernian who, desiring to lose a pet dog, decided to 
freeze the dog to death, and so went out on his front steps to 
hold the dog for that purpose. I have never heard how 
much the dog suffered, but I learned that the Hibernian 
ultimately retired into his house and declared that the next 
time he made such an effort he would choose a warmer night. 
At the same time, this scarcely concealed attempt to force the 
New York out has already aroused the loyal sentiment of 
many of our agents. Excepting one ofthe older companies, 
which for some months withstood the tendency to excessive 
competition, but which has of late done much to entitle itself 
to be the leader in that way, I believe all the companies are 
getting better rates than they were last year. Indeed, an 
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advance was absolutely essential, not only on any conditions 
existing last year, but because the dealers in plate glass have 
now combined and advanced the cost of that article. 

The present pace at which we are all going reminds me of 
another incident. A man with more curiosity than prudence 
inserted his head into one end of a yoke, the other end of 
which was attached to a spirited young steer. Whether the 
steer was bent upon a joke, or was anxious to disport for 
some other reason, is not known, but at that moment he 
started on a run down the village street. His own senti- 
ments were not expressed to the astonished people who stood 
by, but his comparion shouted, ‘‘ Here we come! two d 
fools. I am all right, but it will take a lot of you to stop 
the other one.’’ Modesty only forbids my intimating any 
illustrative quality in this anecdote. I may, however, declare 
that the officers of the New York cherish no animosities, and 
are ready to make concessions, as well as expect others to 
make them, to bring about better conditions. 








INSURANCE IN CANADA DURING 
TWENTY-FIVE YEARS. 


FIRE 





By E. P. HEATON, CANADIAN MANAGER GUARDIAN FIRE AND LIFE 
ASSURANCE OFFICE. 





HE Dominion of Canada, united under one govern- 
ment, is little more than a quarter of a century old. 
In its infancy, statistics in relation to its commercial 
well being were naturally imperfect and of a most 
elementary character, so that the references made in the course 
of this paper to figures collated from goverement returns are 
not presented as infallible records. On the other hand they 
are sufficiently reliable to impart a degree of credibility to the 
statements which will be made as bearing on the history of 
fire insurance in Canada during a large part of the time 
indicated by the head lines. 

Canada as a Dominion was constituted by the British 
North American Act of 1867, a special act of the Imperial 
Parliament, and came into being on July rst of that year. 
For some years thereafter there was no attempt on the part 
of the newly formed Dominion Government to collate statis- 
tics, or to consolidate and unify the various provincial laws 
on the subject of insurance, but in 1875 there was passed 
‘‘An act to amend and consolidate the several acts respect- 
ing insurance in so far as regards fire and inland marine 
insurance.”’ 

Under the provisions of this act the companies were com- 
pelled to furnish a statement of their condition on forms 
somewhat similar to those now in general use in the United 
States and in this country, so that the first annual returns on 
an accurate and reliable basis were those for the year 1875. 
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We find, however, that while this was the first occasion on 
which such returns were called for, the Superintendent of 
Insurance was able to incorporate in the Blue Book for that 
year a synopsis of the business for the six preceding years, 
so that in reality we have data from 1869, or two years after 
confederation. I have thought it desirable to make this 
explanation so that the figures hereafter referred to may be 
properly appreciated. 

Canadian fire business during the past quarter of a century 
has not been of a sufficiently prosperous nature to make its 
history palatable reading to those most interested, and yet 
the period has produced sufficient variety of action, such 
changed conditions of operations and generally such an 
unfortunate result as to render unnecesary any apology for 
the title of this paper. Profit and loss is a misnomer; the 
one word ‘‘loss’’ amply and fitly describes the result. The 
following statement is interesting as affording not only an 
indication of the general results, but as also showing the 
results to home and foreign companies. 


PREMIUMS AND LOSSES 1869 To 1891, INCLUSIVE. 





| Premiums. Losses | Ratio, 

| | 

| | 
Canadian Companies................ $26,088,616 | $18,689,605 | 71.64 
Britigh CosmOeees 5... cise cescess 58,340,768 | 40,083,277 | 68.71 
American Companies............... 7,577,403 | 5,010,234 | 66.12 





$92,006,787 | $63,783,116 | 69.32 

I shall not attempt to give the same analysis of the 
expenses, but assuming that the usual average of thirty per 
cent will hold good, it takes a simple calculation to establish 
the fact that the companies have lost at least the increase in 
the reinsurance reserve fund, the amount of which it is 
impossible to determine. 

Several features of interest in connection with the business 
of the past twenty-five years are noticeable toanyone having 
sufficient curiosity to study the records. I mention briefly 
the features that have presented themselves to my mind. 
The first noticeable one is the rapid increase in the expense 
ratio. ‘To those who are familiar with the country and the 
insurance business of the country, this is not remarkable 
except as a painful fact. Without any elaboration or expla- 
nation, I make the following comparison between the years 
of 1875 and 1891. 








| 
1875. | 1891. 
7 a 
Average expense of Canadian Companies............. 30.1 32.1 
Average expense of British Compamies................ 19.9 27.8 
Average expense of American Companies .............| 14.5 30.9 


Another feature worth mentioning is that despite a large 
increase of wealth and business the purely home companies 
have lost touch with the insuring public. This is evident 
from the following figures : In 1869 the total premiums of the 
Dominion (gross) were $1,785,539 ; in 1891 they had increased 
to $7,248,495. In passing I may be permitted to state that 
this increase affords most gratifying proof of the Dominion’s 
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commercial growth and consequent prosperity. The follow- 
ing shows the percentage of business transacted by home 
and foreign companies on the basis above indicated : 














1869. 1891, 
Premiums. | oe Premiums. Ratio. 
Canadian Companies......... $501,362 28.1 | $1,694,542 23.4 
British Companies............ 1,119,011 | 62.7 | 4,693,477 | 64.7 
American Companies ......... 1 65,166 9.2 860,476 | I1.9 
$1,785,539 | 100.0 | $7,248,495 | 100.0 


This percentage for 1892 would afford a more striking 
illustration of the fact previously stated had the record for 
that year been obtainable. The figures are not published and 
I need not remark further than to say that during the year 
two companies having large incomes retired from business, 
and the effect upon the average would naturally make more 
apparent the fact alluded to. Considering the table of 
average business in the light of the enormous increase in the 
expense ratio, it is fair to ask whether the increase in the 
business of the American companies bears the relation of 
cause to effect ? 

I have referred to the large increase in the gross premium 
income, and in turning to the amount insured upon which 
these premiums were collected we find that in fifteen years 
the amount insured in the course of the year has practically 
doubled. This surely is a further evidence of the wonderful 
growth in the business of the country. I am further led to 
another interesting feature in considering that just referred to. 
In 1875 the amount insured was $353,206,984, the average 
rate was 1.02 per cent; in 1891 the amount insured was 
$623,418,422 with an average rate of .99 per cent. 

Bear in mind that during the interval the growth of the 
country has been largely in the Northwest, where rates are 
very much higher than in the older and more established 
East, and the introduction of this high rated business should 
naturally have the effect of increasing the average rate; the 
reverse is however the case. From this circumstance we 
must deduce either that excessive competition has reduced 
rates in the East to lower than a paying basis or that the 
reduction made by the various tariff associations for improved 
fire appliances and protection has been more than such 
improvements warranted. At all events the fact remains 
plain and unvarnished, that with all the improvements of 
modern underwriting, with every section of the country from 
the Atlantic to the Pacific under a well ordered and well 
observed system of tariffs, the record has not been such as to 
warrant the approval of investors or head offices of the com- 
panies abroad. 

The rise and fall of insurance companies, it is to be pre- 
sumed, may be taken as a fair criterion of the degree of 
success attending the business in any given country, and in 
this respect Canada has certainly made history. In 1869 
there were nineteen companies transacting fire business in 
Canada, divided thus: Canadian offices, 5; British offices, 
12; American offices, 2; total, 19. In the year just closed 
thirty-four companies were transacting business, divided 
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thus: Canadian offices, 5; British offices, 21; American 
offices, 8 ; total, 34. In this last the Queen figures as an 
American office, and we suppose rightly so, although what 
there is American about the company, except its charter, we 
are almost at a loss to know. 

The year 1875 was the bonanza year for Canadian offices, 
for there were then eleven purely local companies in exist- 
ence. The number has since been reduced to five, and we 
stand face to face with the fact that in 1869 there was exactly 
the same number. It will be understood that I only refer to 
companies holding a Dominion charter; there are a large 
number of provincial and small mutual companies, but I 
cannot pretend to include them or recognize their rise or fall. 
Twelve Canadian, five British and two American companies 
have retired from business in Canada, and, indeed, all but one 
American office (Home) have absolutely ceased to exist. 
The names may perhaps revive tender memories in some who 
may take the trouble to read this paper. 

Canadian Companies Retired :—Agricultural of London, 
1875; Isolated Risk, 1875; Canada Agricultural, 1877 ; 
Provincial, 1877; Ottawa Agricultural, 1878 ; Stadacona, 
1878 ; National, 1879 ; Dominion, 1881 ; Canada Fire, 1882 ; 
Sovereign, 1883 ; Citizens, 1892 ; Royal Canadian, 1892. 

British Companies Retired :—Scottish Commercial, 1880 ; 
Scottish Imperial, 1883 ; Glasgow and London, 1890 ; Queen, 
1891 ; City of London, 1892. 

American Companies Retired :—Home, 1869 (?); Andes, 
1871. 

No less than five companies on this list have found ulti- 
mate repose under the wing and protection of one of the 
larger British offices. 

One of the noticeable features of the present day is the 
tendency to centralization. A few years ago there was 
scarcely a company having one office in Canada where the 
entire business was concentrated. The disposition then was 
to have independent agents reporting to either England or 
America as the case may be. Nova Scotia, New Brunswick, 
Quebec, Ontario, British Columbia had each their chief 
agents. Now with a few exceptions centralization is the 
order of the day. The writer is of the opinion that better 
practices will prevail and better results be achieved when the 
business of the Dominion is more largely managed from one 
centre than is the case to-day. 

I have not referred in this paper to the conflagrations in 
Canada during the past twenty-five years. They have been 
numerous and costly, and it is perhaps as well that they 
should be passed over without further comment. 

With the flight of time it is but to be expected that 
changes in the management and representation of companies 
becomes inevitable. So far as I can remember or can ascer- 
tain there are but two gentlemen now living who, twenty-five 
years ago, occupied any prominent position in connection 
with the companies they now represent. The two I refer to 
are G. F. C. Smith, of the Liverpool and London and Globe, 
one of our shrewdest and withal most considerate managers, 
a gentleman ever ready to assist by words of counsel or 
advice those who most stand in need of such assistance. The 
other is Thomas Davidson, of the North British and Mercan- 
tile, a gentleman universally respected and now looked up to 
as one of the fathers in the profession, The young men 
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are naturally coming to the front, but it is well in the general 
interest that the old patriarchs are still on the warpath. 
Youth and impetuosity are but, perhaps, natural con- 
comitants, but we shall not go far astray if the gentlemen we 
have referred to and others of equally level heads are spared 
to us until THe SPECTATOR has reached its golden instead 
of its silver anniversary. 
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ROM the dawn of civilization history is filled with 
accounts of the devastation which has been wrought 
in the towns and cities of nearly every country in 
the world by fire. Few cities have escaped its 
ravages on a large scale, always involving fearful 

destruction of property, and often of valuable lives. How to 
keep within bounds this most useful servant of man; and 
how to prevent, hold in check, and subdue it when it takes 
on the form of a destructive conflagration, have occupied the 
most earnest attention of thoughtful and learned men in all 
ages. 

The ideas of fire prevention by means of fire resisting con- 
struction, and of fire extinguishment when conflagration 
occurred, are, therefore, by no means new ones; 
been realized and acted upon for ages, the best mechanical 
and engineering talent being invoked for both purposes, and 
with such good results in some of the cities of the old world 
that we rarely or never read of extensive conflagrations in 
them. With these facts in mind, is it not natural to ask if it 
be not possible at this time, in our own country, to protect 
the large cities, or the districts in them which are closely 
built and filled with combustible materials, from the whole- 
sale devastations by fire which we have witnessed in them 
within the past twenty-five years? To say that it is not, 
would, in my opinion, be a libel upon the genius and intelli- 
gence of our age. 

In considering this great problem, however, we should 
understand and carefully weigh the causes which have led 
up to the terrible disasters in our own national experience. 
It is a fact in physics that no substance in nature is abso- 
lutely incombustible, though many are relatively so, and that 
nothing will burn until heated to a temperature at which it 
will combine with oxygen; and, further, that all solids can 
It is, then, mainly a question of protection of 
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be so heated. 
building materials by fire-resisting substances in order to 
prevent them from reaching the point of combustion. What 
is now known as fireproof construction would be but little in- 
jured by fire or water when so protected, while without such 
protection it would, when subject to great heat, inevitably 
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become a heap of smoldering ruins. Experience has dictated 
that all building materials should receive fair and just con- 
sideration with reference to their position in the structure and 
their exposure to heat and the contact of water. These facts 
are understood by all practical and intelligent architects and 
builders, and no excuse of ignorance of them can be justified. 
Wisdom, economy and public safety alike demand that this 
knowledge be utilized, and made the basis of building con- 
struction in the future. Have not the terrible lessons of the 
two past decades sunk deep enough to awaken public atten- 
tion to the perils of ill constructed cities ; or shall we still 
risk the melting away in smoke of millions upon millions 
more of accumulated wealth, before we come to a realizing 
sense of the dangers of that false economy so ruthlessly pur- 
sued in the building construction of our American cities? 
The rapid and alarming growth and frequency of these 
great fires in our cities necessitate the most stringent regula- 
tions as to the safety of life and property inthem. Cities 
that have, up to the present; enjoyed immunity from great 
conflagrations can only regard it at the present time asa 
providential dispensation, and not because avarice and igno- 
rance have not held sway and dictated the dangerous con- 
struction which prevails in them. If these terrible devasta- 
tions will awaken our large communities to the perils in 
which personal ambition, in its mad rush and greed for 
wealth has placed them, and these practices are now made to 
halt, then the terrible losses to which the country has been 
subjected may, in the end, prove to be of substantial value. 
The protection of the materials used in building construc- 
tion is essential to prevent the reaching of the danger point 
for combustion in case of fire. Properly applied, fireproof 
construction would be little injured by the action of fire or 
water. Observation and experience have alike demonstrated 
that, without this protection, the so-called fireproof structures 
are usually totally destroyed. All materials, then, which 
enter into the construction of city buildings, should receive a 
fair and just consideration as to position, with regard to 
their liability to contact with heat or water in case of fire. 
Let me say just here, that in order to place the responsi- 
bility for the calamities by fire constantly overtaking our 
principal cities where it belongs, the public should not lose 
sight of the cause that produces the danger and which con- 
fronts and surrounds them in the combustible character of 
their buildings, as well as the combustible contents stored in 
the so-called fireproof buildings, as well also as those that 
claim no such distinction, and which line the principal 
thoroughfares of our cities. Buildings which, with their 
contents, would seem to be systematically arranged for the 
rapid spread of conflagrations—though of course such is not 
the intention—abound everywhere. Now, if the owners, 
both of buildings and merchandise, were forced to bear a 
large proportion of the losses occasioned by fire occurring on 
their premises, it would be a just punishment for the false 
economy practiced by them in the erection and maintenance 
of such inflammable structures. But, unfortunately, a fire 
loss may in some cases prove to be gain to unscrupulous 
men, but as such losses are borne by the community—who 
are seemingly willing victims of unscrupulous methods—it 
only remains for the community to protect themselves 
against such wicked practices, or against the results of care- 
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lessness and bad methods of protection against fire. Will 
not thinking men, through the medium of the press (which 
to-day largely molds public sentiment), demand a radical 
change and reform along these lines ; or will they pass it by 
with a momentary spasm of horror, and allow, without 
restrictive rebuke, the prevailing desire for cheap and showy 
construction, to the sacrifice of strength, security and dura- 
bility, and withal a standing menace to the public safety ? 

Statistics, carefully and accurately compiled, tully warrant 
the statement that the best investment which could be made 
by our large American cities would be to construct their 
business districts after fires by rebuilding them upon ap- 
proved fireproof principles, limiting the floor space of all 
construction to 5000 feet in area, and height of build- 
ing not to exceed eighty feet, except upon streets in ex- 
cess of eighty feet in width. If the builders in these cities 
were compelled by law within the next decade to comply 
with requirements like these, they would realize upon the 
outlay a dividend of at least ten per cent, and in the follow- 
ing two decades the entire cost of the outlay, with a like 
amount of interest, would be realized. This estimate, I may 
say, is based upon the compiled fire losses of the last two de- 
cades in our principal cities. If we add to this the cost of 
insurance and the maintenance of fire departments, the result 
would be still more emphatically in favor of the change sug- 
gested, to say nothing of the security and relief that would 
accrue to the entire community, in addition to a decided im- 
provement in their architecture. 

The radical suggestion looking to changes of this character 
might to some minds seem absurd, but after a careful study 
of ali the facts connected with this matter, this skepticism 
would vanish as the dew before the morning sun. But even 
with such a change, new problems would still doubtless arise 
which would demand thoughtful study by those thoroughly 
qualified to apply the science of chemistry as well as that of 
mechanics, to reach a solution. But as this would be in the 
line of true progress, and would insure still greater stability 
of construction and consequent immunity from fire, it would 
be all the better. 

In the annual convention of the fire chiefs of our country 
the consideration of fire prevention occupied a prominent 
place in their debates, and the voice of their united expe- 
rience found expression as follows: ‘‘ That notwithstanding 
their magnificent equipment with the best and most approved 
machinery thoroughly adapted to fire extinguishment, 
manned and manipulated by trained men thoroughly drilled 
in fire tactics, and officered by men of experience and judg- 
ment, yet, by reason of the structural condition of our Amer- 
ican cities, their aggressive work was neutralized, and their 
best efforts set at defiance in the accomplishment of early and 
successful work.’’ Now, I ask, shall such an alarm, sounded 
by the best authority—a national convention of experts, men 
selected and appointed and trusted with all the community 
holds sacred, i. e., human life and property, and under the 
most trying circumstance when the coolest and most calculat- 
ing minds are brought into action—shall such an alarm 
remain unheeded? Shall it receive the thoughtful and care- 
ful consideration that so solemn a warning is entitled to, or 
will it be allowed to pass as one of the nine-day wonders ? 

Our fire departments as now organized, with few excep- 
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tions, are the pride and glory of our municipalities. They 
are excellent as far as they go, but they do not go far 
enough. Connected with them should be an auxiliary force— 
a power to be brought into requisition when the emergency 
demands it, i. e., a volume of water in excess of anything 
that our present organized fire departments can supply. This 
can be secured by power and pumps in seaport cities, by 
taking their supply from tide water. This would demand a 
pipe system for fire service in mercantile, warehouse and 
manufacturing sections of cities that would stand a sufficient 
pressure to the square inch, and throw a volume of water 
from three to six inches in diameter—a solid body of water 
eighty toone hundred feet. Connected with these should be 
stand-pipes and horizontal pipes that would form the bed- 
mold of every cornice ; these pipes perforated so as to afford 
on the front and rear of all buildings on the line of the 
thoroughfares in the district designated a kind of portable 
water wall, which would afford protection against the spread 
of fire originating from temperatures occasioned by even 
large bodies of fire. This protection, as an auxiliary to the 
fire departments, would, in my opinion, secure much greater 
immunity from the disasters that we have heretofore expe- 
rienced than any other system of protection that I know of. 

Panics and premiums go hand in hand. Insurance organ- 
izations seem to forget that the best armies that were ever 
organized and equipped have met their Waterloo sooner or 
later. Even so to-day the fire organizations of New York 
and Chicago, claimed as they are by enthusiasts to be invin- 
cible, may in the near future be subjected to the same criti- 
cisms, and in turn furnish food for insurance panic-makers 
that ours have so lately experienced. Insurance is so iden- 
tified with business methods as to form the completing link 
in all commercial transactions, and is so thoroughly inter- 
woven with business security and success that separation is 
impossible ; therefore, any questionable practice on the part 
of those having control of the system would bring the whole 
commercial business practice of the country into disrepute, 
and affect the entire people of the nation. Those who would 
practice methods which are not in keeping with equity or the 
strictest integrity, should be held responsible to the people 
who furnish the capital to cover losses by fire and the cas- 
ualties incident thereto. Insurance companies are in a man- 
ner the servants of the people, and as such are allowed fees 
as compensation. The people trust them to regulate this 
special work and protect their interests through legislative 
enactment, and special insurance regulations based thereon, 
and have the right to hold them to the strictest account for 
unprincipled methods in dealing with matters of insurance. 
If avarice or greed stimulates insurance agents to furnish 
unprincipled men with insurance in excess of values actually 
possessed, and receive premiums on property that does not 
exist, and by such methods hold out temptation to increase 
private gains to the detriment of the people, such methods 
should not only be condemned, but punished, as they tend 
to encourage indifference and criminal negligence, and to 
place a premium on wrongdoing. 

No policy should be issued on buildings or contents by any 
insurance company in excess of two-thirds of the actual cash 
value of the same, so that the people be not held liable to pay 
in excess of two-thirds the actual loss. This rule should be 
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applied where fires originate within the building. No 
building, or contents stored therein, erected after a certain 
date, should be insured unless the applicant for insurance 
presents a certificate, signed by an officer authorized by law 
to issue the same, that the said building in its construction 
conforms to the requirement of laws which regulate the ex- 
ternal and internal construction of the same. 

As a summary of facts: Our present methods of utilizing 
materials in building construction are radically wrong. A 
proper desire for immunity from fire demands that they be 
abandoned. Iron girders, supported by iron columns, brick 
arches covered with concrete, with iron truss roof, should 
not be accepted as fireproof construction. These are import- 
ant and underlying truths. In building construction in 
cities, as now practiced, the architect gives too much atten- 
tion to external effect, and to the convenience for business in 
internal construction, and therefore has to adjust his design 
and construction as near as possible to the laws of mechanics 
on this line. The question of protection against assault by 
fire from without and within seems to have little or no influ 
ence upon either the mind of the architect or that of his 
client. Are we not thus led to believe that they are influ- 
enced in their methods of construction by ‘the easy system of 
shifting the burdens of risk for a small consideration onto in- 
surance companies? A more ingenious method for quick 
and complete destruction by fire could not be devised than 
the general one now practiced in our cities, in what is rated 
as second-class buildings, the construction in which form ad- 
mirable flues that serve as race-courses for the fire from 
cellar to attic ; hollow partitions ; in fact, a complete wooden 
structure upon the inside of brick, stone or iron external con- 
struction. Then with such structures filled with inflamma- 
ble merchandise, the interior rendered still more highly 
inflammable by the painter and decorator, and what have we 
on hand? A simple pile of highly inflammable materials. 
Then by the merest accident a fire inany part of the building 
at once turns it into a blast furnace. 

Extensive conflagrations are burdens that an intelligent 
community ought not to endure, because the power is with 
them to prevent their occurrence, and thus to remedy the 
Our recent conflagrations have proved an almost un- 
least 


evil. 
bearable burden, and when it is reflected that at 
seventy-five per cent of this total destruction could have 
been saved by applying proper building methods, it would 
seem that the application of the knowledge purchased by such 
costly experience should be no longer delayed, but be 
promptly applied to the end of all human wisdom and phi- 
losophy—the greatest good of the greatest number. 


OP? ¢ bKarinell- 


‘‘To bring a family into the world, give them refined tastes, and 
accustom them to comforts, the loss of which is misery, and then to 
leave the family to the workhouse, the prison, or the streets, to the alms 
of relatives, or to the charity of the public, is nothing short of crime 
done against society, as well as against the unfortunate individuals who 
are the immediate sufferers.”,"—Dr. Samuel Smiles. 
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RELATION OF CONSTRUCTION TO FIRE 
INSURANCE. 


MOORE, PRESIDENT CONTINENTAL FIRE INSURANCE 
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By F. C. 









HERE is probably no subject connected with, insur- 
ance as to which there is so much misapprehension, 
not only on the part of the public, but on the part 
of many underwriters as well, as the subject indi- 

cated by the above caption. The public generally suppose 
that all of the money recovered from underwriters to reim- 
burse the owners of destroyed property is so much clear 
gain, and few among those who pay premiums, or among the 
smaller number who collect loss claims, realize that insurance 
companies are simply tax collectors, who distribute a bur- 
den instead of lifting it. 

Many underwriters, on the other hand, entertain the selfish 
and shortsighted idea that it is their duty simply to take the 
risk as they find it, charging a rate which shall measure the 
probabilities of loss, with a margin for expenses and profit, 
and that insurance companies have nothing whatever to do 
either with prevention, construction or extinction. If all 
risks were detached, and the burning of one did not neces- 
sarily involve the destruction of a second and third or larger 
number of buildings, this theory, from a strictly business 
standpoint, might be true. It would bea comparatively easy 
task for an underwriter of ordinary arithmetical education 
and ability to compute the proper premium which should 
measure conditions as he finds them ; but it will be conceded 
by every underwriter of experience that no one in the busi- 
ness, to-day, is capable of ciphering upon the conflagration 
hazard of cities, and that no premium hitherto obtained, or 
that may be regarded as collectible in the future, judging 
from the past, will measure the cost of taking risks as he 
finds them, without reference to the probable areas of a fire, 
in the cities and towns throughout the country, to which 
insurance companies must always look for the bulk of their 
premiums. 

Without any science or arithmetic whatever, some of the 
companies who staggered under the fires of Chicago and 
Boston had accumulated surpluses, after years of effort, which 
proved sufficient to meet the claims of those disastrous con- 
flagrations ; but a round hundred were found helpless when 
the census of survivors was published in 1873. Those who 
succeeded in weathering the storm lost, some of them, 
amounts equal to four times their capital, and the balance 
sheet of the trade profit account demonstrated clearly that 
the proper construction of buildings in the compact portion 
of cities is of vital importance to the underwriter, who, unable 
to take the risk as he finds it, must, if he be wise, in a suf- 
ficient number of instances to deprive him of a large amount 
of premium, be compelled to leave the risk as he finds it. 

Even in the case of detached risks, however, dwelling 
houses, churches, school-houses, farm property, etc., etc., the 
underwriter will be wise if he suggests methods of construc- 
tion which will tend to make losses partial instead of total. 
At prevailing and obtainable rates, if exceeding forty per 
cent of fires result in total losses, there will be no profit in 
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the business. It is a lamentable fact that simple precautions, 
involving slight expenditures of money, are sufficient in the 
majority of cases to prevent fires from reaching the point of 
totality, and this being a fact (and it can easily be demon- 
strated to be a fact) it ought to require no argument that it 
is in the direct interest of insurance companies to cut down 
the percentage of total destruction even if they claim that it 
is not to their interest to prevent fires; for it may well be 
doubted if rates can ever be materially increased to-a point 
which will make it possible for companies to collect a suf- 
ficient premium to pay an undue number of total losses out 
of every thousand risks in force. The knowledge as to the 
percentage of total burning, which it is so essential for the 
underwriter to possess in order to fix his rate, can never be 
brought home to the average propertyowner, whose concep- 
tion as to the frequency or infrequency of fires is based upon 
his own limited observation of risks within the radius of his 
vision. It, therefore, behooves the underwriter to do some- 
thing in the way of reducing the number of total fires, and 
also in the way of confining fires to the buildings in which 
they start, if not to the floors on which they originate. He 
may find as much profit by a reduction of losses as by an 
increase of premium, and the process will be attended with 
less friction between himself and his client in the conduct of 
his business. 

Any underwriter can determine from his own books the 
truth of the assertion that one-tenth of the amount of money 
which he pays out annually for fires which are not confinea 
to single buildings would yield him a fair profit. He will 
discover that twenty-two per cent of his losses are caused by 
exposures. If the rules of construction which he inculcates 
result in confining fires to the floors on which they start, 
even in three cases out of ten, he will again make a reason- 
able profit by a reduced loss ratio as compared with that 
which he has heretofore been paying. He will discover that 
sixteen per cent of his losses are due, in the judgment of 
those who adjust them, to defective flues, and that a like per- 
centage of those fires the cause of which is reported as un- 
known (about thirty-five per cent) and also of the twenty- 
two per cent which originate outside of his own building, 
may well be attributed to this same cause. If, therefore, he 
can suggest precautions in the construction of flues which 
will reduce this large drain upon his resources, he will secure 
in this direction alone a fair return upon his capital. 

If he argues, selfishly, that a reduction of losses will result 
eventually in a reduction of rates and, in the absence of rules 
as to coinsurance, in a reduction in the amount insured, and 
that, therefore, he ought not to do anything to reduce losses, 
he will argue unwisely, because, no matter what be the 
reduction in the loss ratio, there will always be found a suf- 
ficient apprehension of danger on the part of the average 
owner, supplemented by the apprehension of danger on the 
part of the mortgagee, who has a contingent interest in the 
building, to make certain that a reasonable premium will be 
paid. Moreover, he will lose sight of the fact that the 
general prosperity of the country resulting from the steady ac- 
cumulation of capital left free for new enterprises will further 
help his trade profit account, not merely on the premium side, 
but on the loss side, in a reduction of moral hazard. 
Wherever a building is destroyed the premiums which 
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would have been received upon it are lost, and even if the 
building be replaced by the money received from the insur- 
ance company and that required for the excess of value above 
insurance subscribed by the .propertyowner, the vacuum 
caused by the fire is simply filled by drawing upon money 
which is thus diverted from further enterprise and new build- 
ings. It may safely be said that in every year, especially in 
those years in which expensive conflagrations occur, enter- 
prising men of the character who make two blades of grass 
grow where one grew before, are crippled for life and made 
helpless for the want of capital which has been dissipated in 
smoke and ashes. It is seldom that the average reimburse- 
ment by insurance companies in conflagrations exceeds sixty 
per cent of the destruction.’ Under present conditions of 
business, men operate largely upon credit, and their own 
interest in property destroyed is frequently the uninsured 
interest. The amount recovered from the insurance com- 
panies, therefore, goes to pay their debts and leaves them, in 
too many instances, penniless. It may safely be said that 
every active, enterprising man who would, if continued in 
business, be a producer is, if driven out of business, a dead 
loss to the underwriting interests of the country. ‘Those in- 
terests depend more largely upon the general prosperity of 
the country than any other. 

It ought not to require argument to demonstrate that the 
interests of society are community interests ; that all mem- 
bers of society, whatever be their calling, should conduct 
their business with reference to the good of all and in line 
and harmony with the common welfare. The man who, in 
the days of the war, furnished the government a shoddy 
overcoat or a paper-soled shoe was scarcely more a traitor to 
the Republic than the man who cheats his fellows in the 
same articles to-day. The carpenter or builder who violates 
the rules of safe construction and conceals his false workman- 
ship commits a crime against the community, but is not more 
guilty or culpable than the underwriter who conceals the 
knowledge gained by him in his business and contents him- 
self with quietly charging a rate of premium which shall 
inflict upon careful and honest construction the burden of 
paying for ‘‘skin’’ building. There can beno question that 
if there had been no insurance companies in existence during 
the last century the construction of cities would be more sub- 
stantial and fire-resisting than at present. Merchants and 
propertyowners generally would have been compelled to take 
precautions against fire which they have found it more profit- 
able to neglect, because of the cheapness with which they 
can purchase indemnity. This statement does not ignore 
the fact that the business of fire insurance is absolutely in- 
dispensable, with all its faults, to the prosperity of the 
country, but it deals squarely and frankly with the fact that 
while insurance has been a necessity and always wiil be a 
necessity to all other enterprises, it will never be found in 
line with its whole duty to the community until it points out 
the faults of bad construction and, by charging for them, 
places the proper penalty upon them, and at the same time 
recognizes, in lower prices, the merits of those property- 
owners who build with reference to well-known laws of 
safety. Toconduct the business of insurance in such manner 
as to mislead the public by extending protection and im- 
munity to improper construction at the same average price as 
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to buildings of proper character is to make it a business of 
wreckers, showing false lights on a dangerous coast. 

There can be no question that the proper conduct of the 
business of fire insurance by rate tariffs which discriminate as 
to safe and unsafe construction, recognizing each feature, 
would be in line with the interests of all other callings, and 
would result in such improvements in building methods as 
would, in time, make such conflagrations as those of Chicago 
and Boston impossible. 

The rules of safe construction, from a fire insurance stand- 
point, are exceedingly simple. They involve recognition of 
only two features: First, such construction as will prevent 
damageto a building and its contents from outside fires ; 
and second, such construction as will prevent an inside fire 
from extending throughout the various floors of the structure. 
The latter may be said to be the more important of the two, 
since a fire confined to one floor of a building will never do 
damage to any other building. 

Even such combustible material as wood can be so ar- 
ranged as to result in such slow ignition and combustion as 
will insure its control. The means to this end are simple and 
operate upon the same lines that govern the regulation of 
combustion in stoves. Even a child understands that the 
closing of a damper interferes with combustion in a stove and 
that, before a fire is thoroughly kindled, it will practically 
prevent thorough ignition. But, ignoring this simple fact, 
buildings are constructed with air drafts from cellar to roof, 
and the door dampers wide open. A few shovelsful of mortar 
filled in between the studs of hollow partitions at each floor, 
and afew shovelsful of inexpensive concrete or deafening 
between floors, with all staircases, elevators, etc., cut off at 
each story by doors, even though of wood or glass, all tend 
to retard combustion and facilitate extinction. No class of 
men understand this more thoroughly than underwriters. 

Remarkable instances of what may be termed self-extinc- 
tion by exhaustion of the oxygen of an apartment are con- 
stantly coming to their attention. In one case, for example, 
a fire occurred in a drug store by the spontaneous ignition of 
fine planing-mill chips or shavings saturated with drippings 
of linseed oil. The box containing this dangerous mixture 
was carelessly left on the head of a barrel containing linseed 
oil, and the fire resulting actually charred this and other 
barrels standing near, some of which contained whisky and 
turpentine, the latter barrel being actually blistered by the 
heat ; but the fire, after exhausting the oxygen of the apart- 
ment, which was a small one, went out for want of air. The 
room, though filled with combustible materials, was fortu- 
nately a close one, without openings or broken panes of 
glass to supply the wanting element. Could anything better 
illustrate or enforce the suggestion of the importance of pre- 
venting air drafts than this remarkable incident ? 

We are prone to criticise what we term the flimsy construc- 
tion and reckless methods of semi-civilized countries like 
Japan, but even the Japanese build fireproof warehouses 
without other materials than bamboo and clay, and their 
most fragile and combustible structures are scarcely less fire- 
resisting than many of the brick buildings of our important 
American cities, whose efficient fire departments could prob- 
ably stop a conflagration in Yeddo without more difficulty 
than in some sections of New York, Boston or Chicago. 
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Even our building laws are lamentably defective. It 
would surprise not only the average layman, but probably 
the average underwriter, to know that the building law of 
New York actually requires that floor joists shall be anchored 
to the walls by iron ties, which in case of the burning through 
and falling of the beam, would tear the bowels out of the 
only division between the destroyed building and its adjoin- 
ing structure; while the penalties for nailing wooden furring 
strips to the outer surface of chimney flues, or, for that mat- 
ter, affixed to any violations of the building law, are practi- 
cally made null and void by a paragraph which provides that 
whenever a builder is found to have violated any provision 
of the law it shall be the duty of the authorities to give him 
notice, and allow him ten days in which—not to remedy the 
fault—but to begin to remedy it, so that by striking a few 
blows of a hammer on the tenth day he can assert that he has 
commenced to make good his criminal neglect. 

As if this were not sufficient, it is further provided (vide 
Sec. 505), that the department of buildings is authorized to 
remit any fine or penalty which any person may have in- 
curred, even after such fine or penalty shall have been im- 
posed by a regularly established court of justice. 

What wonder is it that under such laws ‘‘ skin’’ builders, 
even in the metropolis of this unhappy country, disregard 
simple rules of safety and erect structures intended as habita- 
tions, by night and day, for their fellow-creatures that are 
worse fire-traps than are to be found in Japan, well knowing 
that even if the destruction by fire does not conceal their 
crime, they will be permitted under the statute to go scot free ? 

What wonder is it that buildings are being daily erected in 
New York whose flues are covered with wooden furring and 
plastering in direct violation of the law, and that in one in- 
stance it was discovered, in a pretentious office building on 
Wall street, that the only front wall of a chimney breast was 
the wooden lath and plaster—a fact which was fortunately 
discovered in time to prevent the destruction of the 
building ? 

What wonder is it that under a law which provides that 
every flue shall be lined either with cast-iron or burned clay 
pipe one joint of such pipe is dexterously manipulated 
so as to be shifted through successive lengths of the flue in 
process of construction, and finally lifted out at the top, or 
else left at that point to deceive those underwriters or build- 
ing department inspectors who examine (if perchance there 
be any) to see that the law is complied with? 
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se assured, whether you are thinking of the safety of your life by 
land, or by railway, or by sea, or of the unbroken condition of your 
arms and legs, or of the maintenance of genera! health, or of comfort 
and competence in your old age, or of the interests of wife and children 
when you may be no more, or for a provision for your boy when he 
reaches the apprenticing age, or of the happy marriage and the wed- 
ding portion of your little Mary Anne, one day to be, you hope, a 
blushing bride, now a tiny prattling fairy of two or three years—never 
mind the subject matter—‘ Be AssurED.’”’—Charles Dickens. 
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DANGER OF CORPORATIONS. 





By JOSEPH ASHBROOK, MANAGER INSURANCE DEPARTMENT OF THE 
PROVIDENT LIFE AND TRUST. 





HE tendency of the age is toward consolidation in 
business. The limitations of individual wealth and 
effort are soon exceeded, and an incorporated com- 
pany follows; this in turn is consolidated with 

similar companies into a monster corporation or trust. It is 
not my purpose to discuss the general results of this tendency, 
but only to direct attention to an evil which at present hangs 
as a menace over such corporations. 

A merchant or manufacturer attains such a grasp of the 
varied and multiplied details of a great business, that nothing, 
however insignificant, seems to escape his attention. He 
alone is responsible. No waste is permitted and every 
expenditure is intelligently scrutinized. Every plan formed 
must at least have his approval. His judgment and direc- 
tion rule throughout. The business continues to grow, 
yielding such profit as to make it possible for the owner to 
retire. As aconvenient method for securing full price fora 
large plant and a valuable good will, he obtains a charter, 
erects his business into a company, and sells the shares to 
eager buyers, retaining for a time a controlling interest. 
But advancing years warn him of the need of rest, and he 
dissolves his connection with the corporation. So long as he 
was at the helm, the other stockholders felt safe, and were 
justified in their feeling of security. But now a successor 
must be selected, and as no other owner of stock understands 
the business, it is necessary to secure the services of a non- 
owner who has knowledge and experience. He assumes 
control without a dollar invested, and conducts the business 
according to his own ideas, without the check of the intelli- 
gent supervision of his stockholders, they having no knowl- 
edge of the business, or if they had originally, having none 
now, because the busines, by constant development and exten- 
sion, has got beyond theircomprehension. They continue to 
believe that the corporation is safely and profitably managed. 
The hope is father to the thought ; but they don’t and can’t 
know. Now, can it be believed, that the man who is almost 
unnecessarily careful in his own business, will invest thou- 
sands of dollars in the stock of a corporation, and exercise a 
blind confidence? Happily this confidence is often not 
abused, but there are too many examples where the officers of 
corporations are apparently uninfluenced by the sentiment of 
fidelity to stockholders, and use their positions to promote 
their own fortune or ambition. 

The same condition is reached by different ways in rail- 
roads, banks and all great corporations, and in the manage- 
ment of great business trusts. Take for example several of 
the great railroad companies owning properties worth hun- 
dreds of millions of dollars. Possibly the five chief executive 
officers in such a corporation will not own $20,000 worth of 
its stock ; and outside of the circle of executive officers there 
is perhaps not a single stockholder who could form an intelli- 
gent judgment upon the conduct of the affairs of the com- 
pany. ‘The old proverb that ‘‘ What is everybody’s business 
is nobody’s business,”’ is packed with meaning. If every 
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stockholder in a great corporation were qualified by training 
to exercise sound judgment upon its affairs, it is altogether 
likely that only a very few would concern themselves to act. 
I merely suggest an evil without attempting to measure it, 
much less do I attempt to indicate a remedy. The problem 
presented is one of the greatest of the present time. 

What has been said of corporations in general applies with 
particular force to life insurance companies. Nowhere can 
a more flagrant example of neglect be found than in the 
failure of policyholders to give even the smallest degree of 
attention to the companies in which they are insured. A 
company may have ten thousand policyholders within fifteen 
or thirty minutes ride of its central office and yet fail by 
advertisement to induce 100 persons to attend an annual 
election. It would be fortunate if it secured fifty. If the 
right to vote by proxy exists, and proxy votes should be cast, 
probably every such vote would be the result of solicitation 
by an agent at the request ofan officer. The result is that the 
president, with the vice-president and secretary, has absolute 
unchecked control. He can do as he pleases and he can be 
as defiant as he pleases, but his tenure of office is no less 
certain. Recently a change was made in the presidency of 
one of the largest companies in this country. The change 
was made under compulsion, and the case is a striking 
example of the neglect of policyholders. Without express- 
ing an opinion (which would be out of place in this discus- 
sion) on the subject of the necessity for the change, but 
simply assuming for argument’s sake that there was good 
reason for the removal of the former president, it is safe to 
say that the change would never have taken place but for the 
enterprise of a great newspaper in demanding an investiga- 
tion of the affairs of the company and in making such an 
attack upon the president as made it necessary for the com- 
pany to remove him to save its reputation. It was a move- 
ment outside of and independent of the policyholders which 
brought about the change. But for that there would have 
been no change. 

For the last ten or fifteen years competition has raged in 
the business of life insurance as never before. One would 
suppose the object of competition between companies would 
be to attain greater excellence, to exhibit greater fidelity to 
the sacred trust confided to them, to cheapen protection and 
thus promote its diffusion, and to build so strongly that no 
adverse happening of the future could harm the mighty struc- 
ture. Was this the object of the competition? On the con- 
trary, the sole object seems to have been to grow big fast. 
That the race to accomplish this is absurd and wrong is 
proved, if other proof were lacking, by the absence of any 
attempt at justification. Is it mere folly, undignified and 
unbecoming, but comparatively harmless, or are the safety 
and permanency of the system endangered? ‘There is no 
security for life insurance but in writing ‘‘sacred trust”’ 
over its portals. Thrust into it methods which are not 
tolerated in any honorable business, stimulate progress by 
deception, wantonly waste money, develop business so 
rapidly that safe management cannot keep pace with growth, 
send out as its advocates and representatives adventurers and 
men without training, and, unless there is no heed to be 
given to the warnings of the past, the business will be so 
debauched that anything will be possible. And yet this mad, 
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reckless race for business has been kept up and apparently 
the pace is to be quickened. Of late, insurance journals with 
distinguished ability and courage have united in earnest 
warning and prophecy of disaster. But the race goes on, a 
race dangerous and disastrous to policyholders, which is pur- 
sued only to gratify a petty childish rivalry. 

Why don’t the policyholders awake and act? Disaster to 
life insurance means more than ordinary business disaster. 
It may mean the impoverishment of widows and orphans. 
Why do not the policyholders serve peremptory notice to 
stop the race or quit the business? Why, because ‘‘ What is 
everybody’s business is nobody’s business.’’ As I said in 
the early part of this article, I point out a wrong without 
attempting to give the remedy. The question as its relates 
to all corporations, and especially as it relates to life insurance, 
demands solemn and careful thought. Remedy there must 
be or untold disaster. 

Fifteen or twenty years ago there existed in life insurance 
the supineness and neglect which have been referred to, but 
there was a safeguard, now unhappily abolished, which 
helped in some degree to remind insurance officials that they 
were servants and not masters. The system of yearly 
dividends, commencing with the second or third year, was a 
tell-tale which brought cogently before the individual policy- 
holder the effect upon his pocket-book of reckless and waste- 
ful expenditures. I do not propose to discuss the subject of 
accumulating dividends for a long period, further than to 
advance the opinion that that system has made possible the 
extravagance and waste of the last fifteen or twenty years. 
I submit that in the absence of other and better checks upon 
oficial management, it was unfortunate to surrender annual 
dividends. I do not wish, in conclusion, to make an assertion 
which I have not left myself space to prove, but I am candid 
in believing that whatever effect semi-tontine and other plans 
of deferred dividends may have had in developing the busi- 
ness, the benefit has been dearly bought. 


FIRE underwriters have been discussing for some time the fire dangers 
of large area buildings, and the universal schedule lately adopted by 
underwriters encourages the separation of such areas into smaller 
spaces. But it can be safely assumed that-even if legislation is resorted 
to, as has been suggested, to prevent the multiplication of buildings 
with large open interiors, owners of such stores will insist upon the ne- 
cessity of large areas, and many such buildings will never be separated 
by party walls, as suggested, to please underwriters and promoters of 
safe buildings. Owners of large areas will insist that such division is 
impracticable ; but here the importance of the protection offered by 
automatic sprinklers is strongly commendable, for the service of auto- 
matic sprinklers applies equally to large and small areas. In fact the 
automatic sprinklers have rendered their best services in large mills 
and mercantile properties. Making stores smaller does not introduce 
any conditions positively antagonistic to fire, and, on the other hand, 
sprinkler experts maintain that if a building is properly equipped with 
sprinklers protection against the spread of fire is as sure in large 
structures as in small. This is an important point for underwriters to 
bear in mind. 
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CREDIT INSURANCE. 





By Wo. M. DEEN, PRESIDENT THE MERCANTILE CREDIT GUARANTEE 
COMPANY. 








HE last addition to the insurance family, is that of 
Credits, and while hardly yet out of its swaddling 
clothes, promises when older and better understood, 
to claim a division of honors with its older brothers, 

fire and marine insurance. 

The two most serious hazards a merchant in active busi- 
ness has to encounter, are loss by fire and by commercial fail- 
ures. For a hundred years or more, insurance has been 
obtainable against the former, till at the present time the 
importance of such protection is so universally recognized 
that a firm disregarding it would find it impossible to obtain 
the credit necessary to the transaction of its business ; and 
this is the case, though the chances are extremely minute of 
his ever meeting such a loss. How much more important 
then is it to seek protection against that ever dreaded and 
constantly occurring source of loss, ‘‘ failure of debtors ?’’ 
This occurs every year, and it is simply a question of degree, 
whether greater this year or next. Should a firm be so for- 
tunate as to pass through several years with very light 
losses, it is no guarantee that such good fortune will con- 
tinue, for credit must be given and loss by failures made, 
until such a time as men are capable of managing their affairs 
so as not to be subject to the mismanagement, misfortune 
and dishonesty of others, and until all elements of chance are 
eliminated from their dealings. This, if ever, is in the far 
distant future, and the granting of credits must in the mean- 
time exist, and loss by failure of debtors continue to be a 
perpetual menace to a merchant, greater even than fire, for 
one is occasional, the other constant. 

Credit insurance presents itself in three forms: Individual 
insurance, total insurance and excess insurance. 

INDIVIDUAL INSURANCE.—So long as a merchant separates 
this class of risk, keeping such risks as he feels are good or 
undoubted, and seeks insurance only on such customers 
whose responsibility he has reason to question, or on accounts 
he may deem hazardous, then so long individual insurance 
will be too risky for any company to assume at a rate of pre- 
mium within reasonable bounds, for the merchant naturally 
is a better judge of his doubtful accounts, and with the 
special information at his disposal, detects the first signs of 
financial weakness in any of his customers, and this before it 
is possible for any insurance company to obtain the same 
knowledge. ‘The truth of this criticism on this class of insur- 
ance is verified by the disastrous failure of the only company 
that undertook it. 

ToraL INSURANCE.—To cover all a merchant’s losses 
requires an amount of premium to be collected equal to the 
full expectancy of the annual loss of the firm insured, taking 
into consideration the actual experience of such firm, and 
considering the average experience of their trade, with an 
additional amount to cover the risk of possible excessive 
losses. ‘This places absolutely a firm’s annual loss at a fixed 
amount, irrespective of what it may actually be ; it tends to 
reckless trading, offering no advantage to the assured in 
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years of good business and light losses, and no inducement 
to a merchant to use care and judgment in the sélection and 
granting of credits. 

ExcEss INSURANCE.—To Mr. Weisbein of Savannah is 
due, I understand, the credit of being the first to conceive 
the plan of excess credit insurance. This form of, insurance 
presents a more equitable basis than either of the two pre- 
ceding ones, the principle upon which it is based starting 
with the theory that merchants lose more or less every year 
according to the trades in which they are interested, and that 
these losses up to the usual amount of loss must be first sus- 
tained by them, before requiring insurance, which they only 
want as a protection from an excess loss that is far beyond what 
it is customary for them to stand. Under the plan of excess 
insurance a merchant is first called upon to stand his reason- 
able expectancy of loss, and only in years when this is 
exceeded does he collect from the insurance company. ‘Thus 
in years of light losses all that is saved below the percentage 
fixed on his policy is to his gain, while in years of disaster 
and heavy losses the company stands as his protector beyond 
the fixed percentage named in his policy. To prevent reck- 
less trading, the insurance companies only cover losses on 
debtors rated in one of the standard mercantile agencies, and 
then only to a percentage named in the policy upon the capi- 
tal rating of such debtor in the mercantile agency selected. 
Thus it is that a disinterested third party, the mercantile 
agencies, act as the arbiter and judge of credits, as between 
the assured and the company. 

In its early stages one of the great difficulties encountered 
is to get the merchant to look upon credit insurance not as 
speculation, but a protection against abnormal losses. ‘The 


‘element of safety to both the company and the assured is not 


to speculate how closely a firm can be written to its usual 
loss, but rather to settle upon a fair basis, founded upon the 
reasonable expectancy of such firm, to be first sustained by 
them before the company becomes liable. No amount of 
capital makes an insurance company sound unless care and 
conservative judgment is exercised in accepting its risks, and 
the merchant is deeply concerned to see that the company to 
whom he pays his premium is conservative in the policies it 
takes, of which his own is the best indication, for otherwise 
he may find when he needs the protection he has paid for the 
company cannot respond. ‘There is a great difference in the 
losses in different trades, some showing a greater yearly 
average than others; for instance, in the jewelry and cloth- 
ing trades the percentage of losses to sales made is much 
greater than in the drug or grocery business, and the mer- 
chant, according to the trade he is engaged in, may reason- 
ably expect a certain percentage of loss upon his annual sales. 
If less, he is fortunate ; if more, his yearly profits are jeopar- 
dized and possibly his capital encroached upon. How fre- 
quently we hear of some old established business house, of 
heretofore unquestioned responsibility, having unexpectedly 
failed. A loss through such a failure is not due to any lack of 
shrewdness ; it is a liability to just such losses as these which 
show the advantages and protection of credit insurance ; 
losses that are expected a merchant can provide against in the 
increased price charged for his goods; it is the unexpected 
which he can make no provision for, other than by insurance. 

The amount of excess credit insurance written during the 
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past year may be roughly estimated from $17,000,000 to 
$18,000,000, and the losses paid in proportion to the amount 
written were about a third greater than fire. This speaks 
more decidedly than words, not only of the necessity, but the 
desirability of this form of insurance to the mercantile com- 
munity. 

The first State to officially recognize the importance of 
credit insurance is the State of New York, which, at the last 
session of its legislature, incorporated it in its insurance code 
requiring companies hereafter doing business in this State to 
be subject to and comply with insurance acts. The first and 
only company organized under this new law is ‘‘ The Mer- 
cantile Credit Guarantee Company of New York,’’ located at 
No. 291 Broadway, which was chartered by the State on the 
1st of December last with a capital of $250,000, depositing 
with the Insurance Department under the requirements of 
the insurance law for the protection of its policyholders 
$100,000. Only one other company outside of the State has 
thus far been able to meet the rigid requirements of our In- 
surance Department and be admitted to do business in the 
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THE LLOYDS SYSTEM OF INSURANCE 

CCORDING to the authorities, the Lloyds system of 

insurance is the oldest known, having been practiced 

among merchants long before it was reduced to a 

general system. It is very simple in practice. A 

number of gentlemen agree to assume the insur- 

ance risk upon specified property, and each, by an attorney 

appointed to transact the business, becomes responsible for a 

specified portion of each risk, contracting to pay his fixed 

share of any loss that may arise under such contract. Each 

thus becomes individually liable for the amount assumed by 

him, and may be sued individually for its recovery, should 

such proceeding become necessary. The Lloyds underwriters 

in London are well known in all sections of the civilized 

world, as they transact both marine and fire insurance. Their 

contracts are seldom contested, and the indemnity they offer 
is regarded as first-class. 

Within the past few years the Lloyds system has been in- 
troduced into this country, and the combinations of individual 
underwriters in accordance therewith are multiplying. It is 
being applied not only to the insurance of property, but 
also as against accidents to the person, and to other forms of 
indemnity. These latter phases of the business are largely 
experimental, and it remains to be seen what degree of suc- 
cess will attend them or how satisfactory they will prove in 
furnishing the public with indemnity for losses of this nature. 

How wide-spread the Lloyds system may become will de- 
pend upon the laws of the several States, which provide how 
and by whom the business of insurance may be conducted 
within their borders. Existing State laws, as a rule, take it 
for granted that the business is to be transacted by incor- 
porated organizations, and hence the statutory requirements 
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generally refer to ‘‘companies,’’ or ‘‘associations,’’ all of 
which must comply with certain requirements, 2nd receive 
from some designated State officer a certificate to the effect 
that it has complied with the State laws and is therefore en- 
titled to do business within the State. Such companies or 
corporations are required to pay certain fees to the State, taxes 
upon the amount of business transacted within the State, to 
maintain a reserve for the protection of policyholders, to be 
subject to examination by the State officer charged with that 
duty, and to make sworn annual reports to such officer show- 
ing their transactions for the preceding year ending Decem- 
ber 31, and its financial standing at that date. Companies 
incorporated in foreign countries are, in addition, required to 
have a deposit of $200,000 with the proper officer of some 
State for the protection of its policyholders in the United 
States. In other words, it must have funds deposited in this 
country that can be made available, by legal process if neces- 
sary, for the payment of any claim that may arise against it. 
The Lloyds combinations, however, not being incorporated, 
do not come under the head of either ‘‘companies’’ or ‘“‘ as- 
sociations,’’ and hence they do not, in most of the States, 
come within the operation of the law. They make no re- 
ports of their transactions or financial standing, cannot be 
examined by State officers, pay no fees or taxes, nor do they 
maintain the reserve deemed necessary for safety, and entirely 
escape official supervision. In New York State, the new code of 
insurance laws adopted a year ago specially exempts the then 
existing Lloyds combinations from compliance with the laws 
regarding insurance corporations, but prohibits the formation 
of new ones on that basis of total exemption. While the 
matter was pending before the legislature, some far-seeing 
insurance men, confident that it was to become a law, hastened 
to form new Lloyds combinations and to do a little business 
so as to have them in operation before the law should take 
effect, thus securing for themselves and other existing similar 
combinations a monopoly of the business. The result is that 
to-day in New York State there are at least sixteen Lloyds 
combinations, doing a purely insurance business in active 
competition with the regularly organized stock companies, 
without being required to bear any of the statutory burdens 
that are imposed upon insurance corporations. Of course, 
the members of these Lloyds are not to be blamed for taking 
advantage of the law’s shortcomings; citizens generally are not 
seeking opportunities to pay taxes or to bring themselves under 
the operation of the statutes, and it is not to be expected that 
the Lloyds underwriters will do so. The trouble lies with the 
law that exempts them from carrying their fair share of the 
public burdens. The worst feature of the law’s defect lies in the 
fact that the Lloyds are permitted to do business in the dark ; 
as they are not required to make sworn statements annually 
of their affairs, the public has no knowledge regarding the 
character of the indemnity they offer except such as is put 
forth by themselves in their own literature or is peddled 
about by interested solicitors of business. With the stock 
companies this is very different, as their record is published 
year by year, and is kept constantly before the public through 
the medium ofthe various insurance publications. It is an 
easy matter for a large propertyowner to ascertain the stand- 
ing of any regularly incorporated insurance company and 
thus ascertain the quality of the indemnity it offers him ; 
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but where will he obtain information regarding any Lloyds 
combination ? Out of the mouths of interested persons only 
can anything be learned, and the amount of credence to be 
placed upon the information thus gleaned is dependent upon 
the character or interest of the person giving it. 

But all States are not so lenient in dealing with individual 
underwriters. In New Jersey, for instance, the law provides 
as follows : 
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It shall not be lawful for any person or persons to seek, take, or effect 
or cause or procure to be made or effected, or receive application for any 
insurance of whatever kind, by or in behalf of any person, insurance 
company or association not incorporated under and by virtue of the 
laws of this State, and no person shall, directly or indirectly, take, 
effect or renew a policy of insurance of any kind on any person or 
thing, within this State, for any such person, association or company, 
without having first obtained the certificate of authority as mentioned 
in this act. 

Insurance Commissioner George S. Duryee, in a letter to 
‘‘It seems quite clear to me that the language of 
this section is broad enough to preclude all Lloyds, or ‘ indi- 
vidual underwriters,’ from doing business in this State except 
upon compliance with all the legal requirements applicable to 
regularly incorporated insurance companies. I quite agree 
that these associations should be required to share equally 
with the companies the public burdens and give the same 
publicity to their transactions.’’ The New Jersey law, it 
will be noted, applies to ‘‘ persons’’ as well as ‘‘ companies ”’ 
hence its applicability to individual 
underwriters on the Lloyds plan. Three or four other States 
are equally explicit, hence the Lloyds are prohibited from 
doing business within their borders. 

Combinations known as individual underwriters are con- 
ducted substantially on the Lloyds plan, except that they 
insure only their own members, and do not seek or accept 
They have been deemed necessary because 
of the great difficulty experienced by large insurers to secure 
the amount of indemnity they require. As their business is 
not with the general public the necessity for holding them 
amenable to the insurance laws of the State is not so ap- 
parent. 

A point to be considered in dealing with either Lloyds or 
individual underwriters is as to the means to be adopted in 
case it should become necessary to appeal to the courts for 
the enforcement of one of their contracts. In the recent case 
of Smith, Gray & Co., of Brooklyn, whose claim against the 
Individual Underwriters was contested, the claimants were 
ferced to begin 153 different suits against as many different 
individuals who were underwriters upon their policies. The 
cases were subsequently compromised, but the incident served 
to illustrate the fact that a Lloyds or Individual Underwriters 
policy could precipitate a claimant into vexatious and in- 
terminable litigation, that might have to be prosecuted in half 
a dozen different States, according to the residence of the 
individual insurers. In those States, as in New Jersey, 
where Lloyds are prohibited, the claimant would have no 
standing in the courts of that State, and would be without a 
remedy against the resident underwriter. Some of the Lloyds 
combinations stipulate that in case of a contested claim, a 
single test suit shall be binding upon all the underwriting 
members, but the legality of such agreement has been ques- 
tioned. 
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We have no desire to question the responsibility of the 
members of the various Lloyds combinations, or to criticise 
the quality of the indemnity they offer for sale ; the members 
are, as a rule, well known business men of good standing, 
who may be counted upon to carry out their contracts in a 
purely business way ; they are in the insurance business for 
profit, precisely as the stockholders of an incorporated com- 
pany are in it for profit. For this very reason the laws of the 
several States should place the two systems of stock and 
Lloyds insurance on the same footing and exact of one no 
more than it it does of the other. 

The following is a list of Lloyds combinations in New 
York State, as far as heard from to date : 


American Lloyds, New York city........... Geo. A. Stanton, attorney 
Assurance Lloyds of America, New York city, Beecher, Schenck & 
Co., managers and attorneys 

Commercial Lloyds, New York city. ..Bellows & Thompson, managers 
Equitable Fire Lloyds, New York city............ P. C. Ralli, attorney 
Guarantee and Accident Lloyds, New York city..Wm. D. Chase, John 
G. Dorrance, Wm. H. Chesebrough, Jr., attorneys 


Individual Underwriters, New York city.....John R. Waters, attorney 
Manhattan Lloyds, New York city.....Henry Honig & Son, attorneys 
Manufacturers Fire Lloyds, Syracuse............ Wm. Cowie, attorney 
Merchants Fire Lloyds, New York city........ Henry Griffen, attorney 


Mercantile Lloyds, New York.............c0scesscscesescvenes cssven seis 
Mutual Lloyds, New York city............... C. S. Braisted, manager 
New York Central Lloyds, Little Falls..... J. W. Fitzgerald, attorney 
New York Fire Lloyds, New York city.......E. R. Kennedy, attorney 
New York Reciprocal Underwriters, N. Y. city.John R. Waters, attorney 
North American Lloyds, New York city... ............ceceeeeceeeeces 
Phenix Fire Lloyds, New York city...... M. Thalmessinger, manager 
United States Lloyds, New York city. ..Higgins, Cox & Barrett, attys. 





FIRE AND MARINE INSURANCE THEN 
AND NOW. 





HE operation of the process of evolution is apparent 
on the most casual scanning of the appended tables, 
which show the contrast between the conditions now 
existing in the business of fire and marine under- 

writing and those of twenty-five years ago. ‘Two principal 

State reports have been used as exemplifying the general 

state of affairs throughout the country. 

One of the first changes which is observed is that in the 
number of companies engaged in business in New York. 
Considering both New York and Massachusetts, we find that 
11g stock and mutual companies domiciled in these States is 
the net number of those which have given up the ghost— 
more than fifty-one per cent of the entire number of domestic 
companies in existence in 1867. Of these forty-seven were 
stock and fourteen were mutual companies of New York 
State, while seventeen were stock and ten were mutual com- 
panies of Massachusetts. As a partial offset to this retire- 
ment of home capital, companies of other States and countries 
to the net number of forty-five have entered the Empire 
State, leaving a net reduction in the number of companies of 
forty-seven; while similar entries in Massachusetts have 
resulted in a net addition of one to the roll of companies. 

In New York State the improvement in the quality of the 
indemnity is evidenced by the fact that, notwithstanding the 
heavy decrease in the number of corporations engaged in fire 
and marine underwriting, there has been an increase of almost 
$17,000,000 in the capital employed and of $129,000,000 in 
the assets possessed by the operating companies, their net 
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OF FIRE AND MARINE INSURANCE—1867-1892. 


Joint Stock FIRE AND MARINE INSURANCE COMPANIES OF NEW YorK STATE. 
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surplus also showing an increase of $38,000,000. In Massa- 
chusetts the same effects are noted, but the number of com- 
panies having increased, a correspondingly larger gain in 
assets, etc., is observed. 

The colossal extent of the business (in spite of which the 
growth of net surplus is between 300 and 4oo per cent) is 
something truly astounding. One hundred and fifty-three 
companies carry risks aggregating more than 17.147 millions 
of dollars—an average for each one, great and small, of 


+ Exclusive of deposits of foreign companies. 


t Includes guarantee capital. 


$112,072,567. But the growth of premiums has not kept 
pace with the increase of risks carried. Using the New York 
figures, the ratio of premiums to risks in force in 1867 was 
1.611 per cent, while for 1892 it was but .783 per cent. On 
the other hand, the ratio of losses to risks carried has also 
decreased, that for 1867 being 1.001 per cent against .486 per 
cent for 1892, while the ratio of losses paid to premiums is 
virtually the same. This, to our mind, indicates that the 
fire resisting and fire preventing conditions of insurable prop- 
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erty throughout the country have improved; that, taking 
the risks as a whole, the liability to fire is some fifty per cent 
less to-day than it was a quarter of a century since. But all 
of the benefit of this improvement has been given to the in- 
sured; the business was not earning fair profit on the 
invested capital twenty-five years ago and is not now. 

The percentage of net surplus to assets shows a gratifying 
rise on an increased amount of assets. 

Twenty-five years ago Wm. Barnes, then Superintendent 
of Insurance for New York, wrote: 

The present rates of fire premium may be adjusted, but not reduced, 
and then by a rigid economy of management only, and the 
adoption of such a system of legislation and fire insurance practice as 


will check the occurrence of so many fires, can a large profit be here- 


after realized by the underwriter. The social economist and patriot 
must deeply mourn the fearful destruction of national wealth and re- 
sources which our fire losses now entail upon the country. 


ized profits of the underwriter * * 


The real- 
can be obtained the most readily 
by the efficient performance of the patriotic duty of preventing as well 
as extinguishing fires. 

If our deduction is correct, time has proved the truth of 
Mr. Barnes’ judgment regarding the prevention of fires, but 
reduction of premium in equal degree has followed. It is 
much easier to prevail upon a propertyowner to improve his 
property than to collect from himahigher premium. As the 
country grows older more substantial buildings take the 
places of the old ones, and better methods of construction are 
Read THe (DatLy) SpecTaTor of April, 1918, 
and you will find that the fire resisting qualities of average 
buildings have been considerably augmented in the quarter 
century ending with that date. 


adopted. 





EXPANSION OF MISCELLANEOUS 
INSURANCE. 





Y the term miscellaneous is intended to signify those 

forms of insurance other than fire, marine and life. 

For the purpose of comparison, we have used in 

compiling the following table the companies report- 

ing to the Massachusetts Insurance Department, 

more of these classes of companies reporting in Massachusetts 
than in New York. 

Referring to the annexed table, it is found that in 1892 


CoMPARISON OF MISCELLANEOUS STOCK INSURANCE COMPANIES OPERATING IN MASSACHUSETTS, 1867-1892. 
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there were twenty stock companies of the six classes named 
operating in the State as against seven in 1867. In the year 
1867 there were no fidelity, plate glass or title insurance 
companies operating in Massachusetts, while in 1892 there 
were respectively four, four and two of these varieties of cor- 
porations. The number of accident insurance companies 
(inclusive of those conducting employers’ liability insurance) 
has doubled, there being eight in 1892, with a combined 
capital of $2,650,000. There were two steam boiler insur- 
ance companies in 1892 as against one in 1867, and by 1892 
the capital used in live stock insurance had been withdrawn. 

What is especially noticeable in this exhibit is the enor- 
mous growth in the volume of business. It would probably 
have been deemed a wild prophecy had anyone predicted in 
1867 that the $82,000,000 of accident insurance and the 
$1,100,000 of steam boiler insurance then in force would have 
grown to $1,220,000,000 and $194,000,000 respectively ; and 
a person foretelling that bonds of suretyship issued by cor- 
porations formed for that purpose would be quite the ordinary 
thing in 1892, and that four companies would have such 
bonds outstanding to the sum of over $150,000,000, would 
have been reckoned a fit subject for the insane asylum. 

Nevertheless, these things have come about. Twenty 
companies are now Carrying risks, dependent upon the several 
contingencies indicated, aggregating $1,606,263,298 —an 
average of $80,000,000 each--whereas but $88,300,689 was 
the sum held at risk by the seven companies operating in 
1867—between twelve and thirteen millions each. 

Doubtless in the next quarter of a century many new forms 
of insurance will arise and take their places in the advancing 
civilization of the age, possibly at first resulting in failure, 
but profiting by experience to perfect their plans. Live 
stock insurance is being gradually placed on a sound basis, 
at least two Western companies having been operating suc- 
cessfully for some years. Burglary, baggage and salary 
insurance are in an early stage of development. Credit 
insurance has taken a strong hold on the business men of the 
country, and several heavily capitalized companies are now 
engaged in that branch with apparent success. Rent and 
mortgage guarantee companies have been formed, and their 
progress is being watched with considerable interest. Insur- 
ance against damage by hail and wind-storm is now written by 
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~ * Including employers liability. — 
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many fire insurance companies and may later be deemed of 
sufficient importance to warrant the formation of stock com- 
panies to carry on these branches exclusively. Other lines 
upon which the principle of indemnity might be extended 
are in the guarantee against loss by explosion from any 
cause, and against loss of wages by reason of fire or other- 
wise. Other branches of which we at present have no idea 
will be doubtless elaborated. Who can say that it will not be 
possible to obtain in 1918 a blanket policy insuring against 
loss from one and all of these causes and also including fire 
and life insurance? The development in the past almost 
warrants a prediction that the increase in the scope and 
magnitude of miscellaneous insurance will continue by 
geometrical progression. 





THE SPECIAL AGENT IN INSURANCE 
JOURNALISM. 


By ARTHUR L. J. SMITH, SECRETARY THE SPECTATOR COMPANY. 








HE traveling journalist, special correspondent, busi- 
ness solicitor, or special agent as he may be inter- 
changeably called, is an essential factor in the con- 
duct of any professional, technical, or class news- 

paper. The daily newspapers collect news by local. corre- 
spondents and through the medium of press associations, and 
get their advertising support principally in the city in which 
they are established, or through the medium of local agents 
in other cities. Not so, however, with technical or class 
journals. Such papers gather their news from a wide field, 
not only by means of local correspondents, but by the im- 
portant aid of traveling specials, who periodically make tours 
to visit the subscribers in various cities and towns, gather 
information from them and from other sources, appoint local 
correspondents, and generally keep in touch with the interests 
treated in their respective journals. 

THE SPECTATOR, from its earliest days, has aimed to be a 
national insurance journal, devoted not more to one section 
of the country than to another, and has been guided in its 
special attention to particular sections only by the compara- 
tive importance and development of the insurance interests 
therein. It has a corps of traveling correspondents, who 
visit periodically all parts of the United States and British 
America, from Manitoba on the north to San Antonio on the 
south, and from Maine to California. The movements of 
these special agents are directed from headquarters, and are 
systematized as carefully and rigorously as are the daily 
efforts of the paper’s editorial workers and subordinates in the 
general offices. The special agent touches the pulse of in- 
surance everywhere, and his daily communications to the 
head office to some extent influence the policy of the paper 
and enable its publishers to keep up with the demands of the 
times. Thus he is by no means an unimportant factor, 
utterly devoid of responsibility, as he sometimes might be led 
to believe when rebuffed in some office whose thoughtless 
manager erroneously supposes that he can obtain no services 
from the visitor, looking to possible favors from the head 
office of the journal. This class of persons is not met with 
often, however, in the rounds of the traveling journalist. The 
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readers and constituents of a journal, be that sheet influential 
and possessed of a wide circulation or otherwise, are apt to 
judge of the character of the publication by the character and 
make-up of its representatives. Recognizing this fact, the 
successful special representative is always careful and tem- 
perate in his habits, and he is invariably a gentleman, 
whether in an office, on the street or in his hotel. 

The prudent special agent is careful not to bore those 
whom he calls upon, but governs his conversation and length 
of time in an office by the actions and known disposition of 
the person visited, and the business conditions which happen 
to prevail at the time. If calling on an officer of an insur- 
ance company he remembers that executive officers usually 
have little time to spare, and that the object of business 
should be speedily announced and disposed of. The judi- 
cious journalist should govern his course afterward by the 
disposition of the official to chat or to bring the interview to 
a prompt close. If a young man, the special meets 
other young men as equals, but is always careful to 
show respect to age. He is never otherwise than firm 
in presenting the purpose for which he calls. He is read- 
ily alert to the evasions and procrastinations of shrewd 
business men, if his object in calling is to obtain an ad- 
vertisement, a sale of publications, or to prepare special 
articles in which business may be involved. He remembers 
that in the long run one cannot expect to receive favors with- 
out reciprocation, and is ever on the guz vive to advance the 
interests of those who help him. He steadily and conscien- 
tiously keeps posted on all that is happening in the insurance 
world, watching the changing conditions, and governs his 
course accordingly. 

An insurance journalist naturally comes in contact with an 
intelligent and refined class of men, for insurance, like bank- 
ing, attracts the best business ability, and he is benefited by 
his daily talks with those that he is thrown in association 
with. Like all persons who daily meet many men, he has 
an excellent opportunity to study human nature, and if he is 
endowed with good understanding and keen wit, the school 
of education at his command will serve him in good stead 
throughout life. Among insurance men he meets the various 
types of character which are found in all professions and 
polite branches of business. But without touching on those 
human beings found everywhere, who are sometimes not 
unwilling to cast a shadow in one’s pathway, discouraging 
the efforts of others to succeed, let us pass on to the many 
pleasant personalities met with in the traveler’s daily life who 
cast sunshine upon the special’s visit to each town, whose 
cordial smile is a balm to his discouragements, and about 
whom someone has written : 

To be full of goodness, full of cheerfulness, full of sympathy, full of 
helpful hope, causes a man to carry blessings of which he is himself as 
unconscious as a lamp is of its own shining. Such a one moves on 
human life as the stars move on the dark seas to bewildered mariners ; 
as the sun wheels, bringing all the seasons with him from the South. 

Naturally, some of the most practical and effective articles 
appearing and which have appeared in. insurance journals 
are derived from the inspiration of insurance men. As every 
journalist is adept at taking notes, besides the matter which 
he contributes by correspondence to his journal, the 
special should, when he sets his face homeward, carry back 
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with him to his office a notebook replete with opinions and 
suggestions, and when opportunity offers he will thus be able 
to grind out a series of articles for his paper which, because 
of the practical nature of the subjects treated, must command 
important place in the columns. 

The expert special of an influential insurance journal 
is expected to be a walking cyclopedia of 
theories and facts and must therefore of necessity be posted, 
at least superficially, on the principles and practice of every 
branch of insurance and also be thoroughly up to the 
times as to current insurance events. In his travels, he 
emphasizes the policy and ideas of his paper wherever he goes 
and his constant daily advocacy of those views and opinions, 
as they are voluntarily brought forth in conversation with 
insurance men, is equal to an additional 1000 copies of cir- 
culation, so far as the influence of the journal goes. 

As he moves from one office to another there is a speedy 
change of subject according to the branch of insurance trans- 
acted or the special vocation of the individual addressed. 
When a life agent begins a discourse on the New Accumula- 
tion policy of the New York Life, 6r starts to making com- 
parisons between the Life Rate Endowment Plan of the New 
England Mutual and a favorite policy of some other com- 
pany, the journalist must be able not only to talk intelli- 
gently on the subject, but to be sufficiently trained to 
derive from the conversation of the agent the point that the 
speaker wishes to present, and he should possess also enough 
wit and familiarity with life insurance to draw correct con- 
clusions, make his own deductions from the facts and opin- 
ions incidentally given and clearly present them to the 
readers of his paper if the information is worth while. 

In the next office visited, a fire manager dilates, perhaps, 
upon the non-desirability of fire insurance offices writing 
large area risks, or the equal efficiency of the operation of 
automatic sprinklers in large and small areas, or the un- 
pleasant fact that in the past fifteen years the fire insurance 
companies in the aggregate have made no money by under- 
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writing. 

The perambulating journalist walks from the fire office with 
his mind replete with thoughts for a strong fire insurance 
article, steps into a life insurance office and makes an 
important discovery—a panacea for rebating. This is what 
the life insurance official suggested : 


Let each company make it a condition of the life insurance contract 
that in case any rebate be made or accepted from the premium named 
in the policy, the insured will agree to waive the benefit of the policy, 
and the contract then becomes null and void. Rebates are made because 
each man has an instinctive desire to get the better of his fellow men 
and wishes to obtain insurance at a lower rate than other policyholders. 
Life agents have been tempted to allow rebates because they recognize 
this natural tendency in human nature. Now, no reasonable or 
cautious man would accept a temporary advantage in the form of a 
rebate from the first premium of an insurance policy if such act would 
cloud the validity of the policy. True, it might never be known 
that a rebate had been made, but a possibility would thus be provided 
for an affidavit being filed by the agent, or some other person, declar- 
ing that a rebate had been made, which might at some time in the 
future throw a serious cloud over the life contract—possibly at a time 
when it would be too late for the insured to protect his beneficiaries. 
No conservative or sensible man should, therefore, in the event of such 
a clause being introduced in the policy, permit the agent to rebate to 
him. If the other companies will make this a condition of the contract, 
my company is willing to do so. Or, I would welcome a statute in each 
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State, in lieu of the present ineffectual anti-rebate laws, making this 
provision in the life policy compulsory. 

The medical director when called upon begins an interest- 
ing talk about the late epidemic, La Grippe. He said: 

I have lately been reading in a scientific journal, that La Grippe, 
which, in three successive winters, sent the death rate of the life com- 
panies rapidly upward, caused over 21,000 deaths in New York and prob- 
ably 300,000 inthe entire country. The much talked of plaguesin olden 
times were usually confined to a section of the world, but the ravages 
of La Grippe have been universal. Former plagues often did not kill 
more than one or two hundred thousand persons; indeed, the most 
disastrous plague of the old days on record killed about 800,000 persons 
in Egypt, about a century ago. Unlike that visitation, however, 
La Grippe has killed persons by the hundreds of thousands in all parts 
of the world—in Europe, Asia, Africa and America, and must go down 
to history as the greatest disaster ever experienced by humanity. 

The special agent who knows how to ask questions and 
lead men on to talk is never at a loss to get insurance infor- 
mation, whether it be from the life, fire, plate glass, steam 


boiler, surety, credit er accident underwriter. 
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WILDCAT COMPANIES—NATIVE AND 
FOREIGN. 


By SAMUEL R. WEED. 











OME thirty or forty years ago, the title of ‘‘ wildcat ”’ 
was applied to the worthless currency issued in 
certain Western States under the old State Banking 


laws. It soon became a synonym for all kinds of 

worthless stocks, and, by a natural process, was 
given to irresponsible insurance companies. It seems 
now almost farcial to call these frauds ‘* companies ;’’ 
they were usually individual enterprises which were 
fraudulent in their inception and progress. At that 
period there were few legal impediments to the 


free and easy organization of fire insurance companies. 
Whoever desired to start such a company might easily com- 
ply with the few restrictions then imposed, and if there were 
no general laws, it was only a trifling matter to secure a 
special charter from a legislature. Individuals who thus saw 
a convenient method of making money for themselves under 
the guise of law availed themselves of the opportunity, and 
consequently irresponsible fire insurance companies have 
cursed the land for more than thirty years. In the earlier 
days they rose and fell as it were, with such frequency, that 
nobody seemed to note their arrival and departure. Their 
victims were not numerous and their illgotten gains not 
large. In a period when State bank bills were discredited a 
bogus bank and a bogus insurance company were simply 
regarded as public pests and treated with equal contempt. 
About 1865 and 1866, however, after the war measures 
had squelched the bogus banks, there was a decided revival 
of bogus insurance companies which afflicted a dozen States 
for fifteen years thereafter, and the effects of which are not 
yet fully eradicated. They swarmed chiefly in the West, 
but Pennsylvania, New Jersey and the South produced their 
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share of the crop. During this period Missouri gave birth to 
the largest number, but these were short-lived, while in Iowa, 
Colorado, Illinois and other States the bogus companies con- 
tinued to fleece the public for years. Probably [Illinois 
contributed some of the most successful swindles of the entire 
batch, but undoubtedly the Missouri mushrooms were the 
scaliest lot of vagrant companies that ever afflicted any com- 
munity. They were started by a gang of adventurers, who 
organized themselves into insurance companies under a law 
which allowed any five persons pledging $100 each in 
premium notes to insure themselves and others to the 
amount of $500 and upwards as their notes increased. The 
premium notes thus pledged were fictitious of course, but 
once given, presto! the insurance company was complete. 
These adventurers persuaded a number of respectable people 
with the use of their names as presidents of the so-called 
companies. In one case they used the name of an honored 
Union General and ex-Member of Congress now deceased. 
In another the judge of one of the highest State courts was 
named. The Missouri companies were exposed and collapsed 
inside of eighteen months with one notable exception—the 
North Missouri. The Illinois swindles were also shielded 
under the mutual laws, and some of them have been in busi- 
ness within a year, if, indeed, a few are not yet alive. The 
Pennsylvania wildcats were among the most barefaced frauds, 
but the authorities have exerted themselves manfully within 
a couple of years to finally exterminate them. The Colorado 
and Iowa breeds have ceased to exist. 

One of the most dangerous and alluring forms of fraudulent 
fire insurance ever known in this country appeared about 
1880 and later. It was of foreign origin under American 
inspiration. One of these companies was a pretentious 
affair, known as the ‘‘ Northern Midland Counties,’’ whose 
managers were, in 1880, convicted of fraud and sent to 
prison, but not until thousands of good American dollars had 
found theirway to their pockets. Later on another company 
was advertised as the ‘‘City of Manchester.’’ It was a 
fraud, but its policies were received here by the hundred and 
paid for, many months before its true character was exposed. 
In the interim there were numerous French and Belgian 
frauds seeking American patronage and with considerable 
success. They presented an appearance of respectability and 
financial integrity, which was calculated to deceive the very 
elect. A few losses were paid in order to encourage further 
patronage, but in the end they all collapsed. One of these 
Belgian frauds showed its teeth to an American claimant 
who appeared one day in its office in Brussels, and sought to 
recover a proof of loss in order to institute legal proceedings. 
He got it into his hands, and tried to carry it away. The 
manager summoned the police and had him arrested. ‘he 
American did not flinch but sent for the American consul, 
hired a lawyer, exposed the company as a fraud in open 
court and was discharged. The claimant, however, did not 
collect his claim. 

We are sorry to say that the foreign wildcats have always 
found Americans their easiest victims, and the worst of it is, 
that there are numerous instances where they have cheated 
and deceived honest agents and brokers. So far, indeed, has 
this game been carried that a notorious lawbreaker in this 
city two years ago printed policies in the name of two 
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mythical French companies and found ready: buyers in New 
York and Chicago before the swindle was exposed. Many 
of these policies found their way to the hands of innocent 
propertyholders through a special agent licensed to supply 
unrepresented insurance policies by the Insurance Depart- 
ment of this State. More recently the impudent attempt to 
float the policies of a non-existent company, called the Im- 
perial of Calcutta, will be recalled by our readers. ‘There 
is evidence that at the present time the supply of French 
and Belgian policies of doubtful value is kept up with the 
help of parties in London. These policies are issued by 
companies having a very slight financial backing, which only 
escape the wildcat title by a technicality. One of them is 
known as the ‘‘ Prevoyante,’’ with a nominal headquarters in 
Chicago, operated by parties who sign themselves ‘‘ United 
States agents.”’ 

The raids of wildcat insurance are so constant that the 
business of forcing these policies upon insurers has developed 
into a profession. Its professors are found in New York, 
Philadelphia, Cincinnati and Chicago principally, although 
they operate from other points. They are sharp fellows and 
very cunning in their movements, and it has come to pass that 
it requires a very wide awake person to foil.them. The cir- 
cumstances under which their game is worked vary consider- 
ably. In New York extensively and in other cities moderately 
there is a demand for surplus lines which is legitimate and 
recognized by law. Brokers and agents are at hand to sup- 
ply this demand, but unless they are wary and shrewd they 
are apt to be victimized and become the means of swindling 
their clients. There is no doubt they pay a large tribute 
every year to the bogus companies. New York is not exempt 
from scoundrels who are just as ready to pass off a bogus fire 
policy as others are to pass bogus coins. But the principal 
patronage of the wildcat companies is drawn from the rural 
districts, especially in the West and Northwest, where mer- 
chants and manufacturers ignorantly accept anything in the 
form of an insurance policy in order to beat the rates charged 
by ‘‘the combination companies.’’ These people are the 
easy prey of the solicitors and correspondents who fatten 
upon their credulity. The bait of a low rate is too tempting 
to be resisted. 

One of the commonest tricks of these fellows is to secure 
the acceptance of their bogus insurance by prominent and 
wealthy houses. Last year a broker in New York received 
from a Cincinnati dealer a lot of policies in the Ohio mutual 
associations (worthless in law and fact), made out in the 
names of four rich dry goods firms in New York, and to be 
presented to them as a free gift. In the correspondence 
which ensued, the Cincinnati man frankly admitted that the 
object was to quote the New York names as policyholders in 
the companies, as a bait for business. Of course the policies 
were returned by the first mail. These professors, however, 
manage to keep a few yespectable names on their lists, and 
their constant endeavor is to palm off spurious policies upon 
respectable people with a view of using them as references. 

The exposure of fraudulent companies does not seem 
to lessen their number. ‘They collapse in one location and 
spring up like magic in another. They are almost unknown 
in the places which they are credited to. There are nu- 
merous worthless companies parading as the offspring of 
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West Virginia, with headquarters in Chicago and Cleveland, 
and in one instance in New York. They have no home 
credit, and if a stranger were to visit any of the places 
named as the place of their birth, it is doubtful if any of its 
citizens could direct him to the office of the company. There 
is a Louisiana company, owned and operated in Chicago, 
and until lately a Mississippi company, with its chief office 
in Memphis, under the management of a former Chicago 
broker. 

The inference from the success of the wildcat insurance 
business in this country is that there is an abundance of 
willing victims. The people who are swindled in this way 
are the victims of their own folly. If they made deposits in 
a bogus bank or entrusted collections to a dishonest banker, 
their folly would not be greater than in paying money for a 
bogus insurance policy. It seems almost useless to expose 
or denounce the wildcats so long as they thrive upon the 
patronage of fools. They flourish in the same way as land 
swindlers, bogus watch dealers, diamond frauds, green goods 
men and bunco steerers. To the propertyowners who desire 
sound and solvent insurance the path is open and clear, 
and the means of learning the true worth of companies and 
their financial position, as palpable as the light ot the sun at 
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IN FAVOR OF THE LLOYDS SYSTEM OF 
INSURANCE. 


THE GUARANTEE AND ACCIDENT LIOYDS. 


DMIRERS of the city of Clacago have been wont to 
point to its marvelous growth and to the fact that 
scarce fifty years ago it was but a straggling hamlet 
clinging to the shores of Lake Michigan, whereas, 

to-day, its size is collossal ; it is classified by its 
admirers as one of the American wonders; to be viewed, 
admired and marveled at by every thoughtful person. 

If we examine the growth of insurance during the same 
period we find yet more at which to marvel. While protec- 
tion of property was more readily introduced and more 
promptly adopted than the protection of life and of person, 
yet recently life insurance and accident insurance have shown 
that they, too, possess elements of growth as vigorous and as 
surprising as can be found in any other line of business ; and 
while it is a business transplanted from across the water, yet 
the newer and richer soil of America has enabled it here to 
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overtop the parent tree. 

One of the causes of this marvelous growth is doubtless 
the peculiar characteristics of the average American citizen ; 
here things that are slow are not to be endured. The con- 
servative, careful methods followed in England were too slow 
and not sufficiently profitable to become popular here. In 
England the earliest form of insurance was on the system 
now known as the ‘‘Lloyds.’’ The origin and brief history 
of this system I deem of general interest. The following 
clipping gives a sufficient outline : 
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The idea of individual underwriting is not a new one, but by far the 
oldest form of insurance and for a long time the only one. In The 
London Gazette of February 18, 1688, appeared the earliest notice of 
the little group of merchants and shipowners who were in the habit of 
meeting day after day at the coffee house kept by one Edward Lloyd, 
in Tower street, where, after a satisfactory meal, they were wont to 
spend a little time in social converse and business chat, and occa- 
sionally, for a premium consideration, to take a risk upon the ship or 
cargo of a fellow merchant. For convenience a blackboard was placed 
in the coffee house, and the one desiring the insurance would write 
thereon the name of his vessel, the kind of cargo and destination, and 
such other information as was deemed necessary, and under this the 
insurer would write his name and the amount he cared to hazard, and 
hence the word underwriter came to be applied to the insurer. It 
soon became known to shipowners that they could generally obtain in- 
surance at ‘‘ Lloyds,” and so the business rapidly grew until in 1692 
they engaged rooms in Lombard street, where they remained for 
several years, the business increasing greatly in the meanwhile. The 
next move was to Pope’s Head Alley, and they finally settled down in 
their present headquarters in the Royal Exchange in March, 1774, but 
through all the changes they retained the designation ‘‘ At Lloyds,” 
received from their first place of meeting. One of the first improve- 
ments in the mode of eifecting the insurance springing out of the great 
increase of the business and the necessity of a more exact system was 
the adoption of a printed form of policy, which took place in January, 
1779. From this small beginning the English Lloyds has become one 
of the greatest and most perfect organizations in the world in connec- 
tion with commerce. 


But with Americans, especially those of a quarter of a 
century ago, brought prominently to the front by the pecu- 
liar and unusual financial conditions existing at the close of 
our civil war, a system like this, carrying with it unlimited 
liability on the part of every underwriter, was one that 
would not suit the purposes of the insurance boomers, as 
they desired to assume greater risks and take larger chances 
than cautious business men are willing to take in an enter- 
prise wherein their entire wealth is involved. Hence, the 
stock companies were organized, by and under which each 
man was liable for the amount of his investment and for 
nothing more, but under which there was an opportunity for 
vast profits ; and as business thus established developed less 
rapidly than the managers desired, extraordinary induce- 
ments were offered to the insured ; inducements involving 
special risks—risks that were shared by the insurers to the 
amount of the capital stock only, the balance falling upon 
the insured. With these increased risks the rates must be 
increased in order to secure even a reasonable degree of per- 
manency. ‘These were the causes that led to the excessive 
rates long charged, and even now charged, by many of the 
‘old line’’ or stock companies. The result was inevitable. 
Many persons desired protection who could not afford to pay 
the prices charged for it. The demand created a new source 
of supply; some fertile brain invented the scheme of 
‘*mutual’’ or ‘‘assessment’’ insurance, by and under which 
it was planned or proposed that every ‘‘ member ’’ should be 
assessed for his proportion of the losses actually sustained, 
and a sufficient sum added thereto to take care of the current 
expenses. The prices at which this was started were so 
marvelously low that the system became quickly popular 
and spread from one end of the country to the other. But 
in one point it was seriously defective. It carried with it 
practically no responsibility whatever on the part of any 
person. Obligations impossible to fulfill could be offered 
and undertaken on the basis that they were to be shared in 
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by every ‘‘member,’’ each contributing but a nominal sum. 
The pioneer stock company in accident insurance, had they 
been more conservative as to charges, doubtless could have 
averted this flood of assessment insurance that has since been 
poured out upon the land. But human nature wherever 
found shows man to be possessed of one universal, underly- 
ing trait; he takes nothing that is out of his reach; and the 
managers of that company, having no competitors, could 
and did charge a higher rate than necessity demanded. 
They have since paid dearly for this by unusual and disas- 
trous competition. On the other hand, many of the 
assessment accident companies, by promising too much, 
by issuing certificates carrying with them obligations that 
could not possibly be fulfilled, without increasing the cost 
beyond what the members would pay, have in their turn 
invited a natural, well earned and wide spread distrust, until 
we now see them disappearing rapidly—every season num- 
bers of them going out of business. 

The demand on the part of the public to-day is for 
‘thoroughly safe, conservative and reliable insurance, amply 
guaranteed and offered at a reasonable cost. The system 
that combines these elements is the one that comes to stay, 
wins the confidence of the public, and eventually supplants 
all others. It must be a system free from the investment 
feature, for the average man prefers to make his own invest- 
ments and desires to buy his insurance as he does his 
clothes, to wit: where he can get the best article at the 
lowest price. The public has become now so thoroughly 
educated on insurance that quality is the first considera- 
tion. 

To the thoughtful man, then, the living question is: 
What system most perfectly and fully meets these require- 
ments? I answer unhesitatingly, the ‘‘Lloyds.’’ It is the 
oldest established system in the world—the first one having 
begun business more than two hundred years ago; and the 
fact that during all this period of time the records do not 
reveal a single failure among them all, but, on the other 
hand, show that each and every obligation undertaken has 
been fulfilled, is the best possible evidence that that system 
affords ample and complete protection to the insured. The 
reasons for this are plain and readily seen. While the busi- 
ness of insurance companies is under the supervision of the 
State Insurance Departments, and is supposed to be governed 
and the interests of the policyholders protected by such 
supervision, yet it is a fact that cannot be for a moment 
questioned, that the supervision does not protect the public 
to any appreciable extent ; the liability of a company is 
limited by the amount of the capital stock. Failures are fre- 
quent in all branches and in all lines of insurance companies 
thus supervised. 

On the other hand, the business of the ‘‘ Lloyds’’ is con- 
stantly supervised, guided and watched by men whose personal 
property and whose entire estate is pledged to the fulfillment 
of their contracts ; hence their self-interest and the law of self- 
preservation secure a supervision that is rigid, constant and 
effective. Every ‘‘ Lloyds’’ in the very beginning of business 
establishes a large emergency fund to be used in the event 
of excessive losses absorbing too large a portion of the 
current premium receipts. This emergency fund corresponds 
with the capital stock of a ‘‘stock company’’; yet in the 
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event that this emergency fund was entirely exhausted, the 
policyholder, instead of being without further protection, as 
he would be in a stock company, is fully and absolutely 
protected by the individual wealth of the subscribers whose 
names appear on his contract of insurance, as each sub- 
scriber to the contract absolutely pledges his entire estate 
without limit or reservation for his proportion of any loss 
incurred. ‘Fhus, those carrying insurance with the 
‘‘Lloyds’’ have a double, yes triple protection. First, the 
premium receipts; second, the large emergency fund; and 
third, the wealth of the underwriters whose names appear 
upon the contract of insurance.* 

Conservative men, when putting money out at interest, 
always recognize the fact that an unusually high rate of 
interest involves an increased amount of risk and a lesser 
security for the loan; and they are willing, for the sake of 
getting absolute security, to accept a smaller rate of interest. 
The same line of reasoning causes these men operating 
the ‘‘Lloyds’’ system, realizing as they do that they must 
above all things have their business carefully and con- 
servatively managed, to content themselves with a moderate 
profit ; hence, they scan their risks critically and at the 
same time make their rates as low as safety will permit. 

Starting as the business of insurance did in this country, 
and upon the ‘‘stock company’’ or ‘‘limited liability ’’ 
plan, then branching off into the assessment field with its 
entire lack of liability and consequent reckless management, 
we to-day see the business reverting to the original type, 
first established in England in 1688, a type proven by long 
and varied experience to be safe, conservative and lasting. 
What, if any, precautionary restrictions the State might 
advantageously throw about this system of insurance, I will 
not here discuss. Suffice it to say, that in my opinion there 
is no more reason why the business of insurance should have 
even nominal supervision by a State department than there 
is for a man in any other line of business to have State 
supervision. ‘This whole scheme is based upon the assump- 
tion that the average man is too ignorant to take care of 
himself ; and while this may possibly be true in some coun- 
tries, it is emphatically not true here in America; and the 
moment this unreal and intangible State supervision is done 
away with, and men are informed that they must rely upon 
their own information and judgment in taking their insur- 
ance as in making other investments or in purchasing other 
things, that moment a more healthy state of affairs will 
exist, unsound companies will quickly retire from business, 
failures will be less frequent, and the ordinary rules of busi- 
ness will bring about a normal state of affairs in the insur- 
ance field, as they have in the field of commerce. Until then 
the weak companies operating will continue to live and trade 
upon the fact that they are supervised by a State depart- 
ment, and on the strength of that supervision claim credit to 
which they are not entitled. 
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* The writer omits to state that in many.of the Lloyds the underwriters, in their 
policies, limit their aggregate liability to a specified sum, If this aggregate liability 
should be exhausted by a single claim, what becomes of others that may_arise? 
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; A Partial List of Publications relating to Life and Fire Insurance, Banking and Railroads, and Building Loan 
Associations, issued and for saleby THE SPECTATOR COMPANY. 


THE SPECTATOR 

A Weekly Newspaper devoted to the interests of Life, Fire, 
Marine and Accident Insurance, Established 1868. Subscrip- 
tion, $4.00 per Year. 

THE INSURANCE YEAR BOOK 

Life and Miscellaneous. A Yearly Publication, being a com- 
plete Cyclopedia of Information regarding all branches of Insur- 
ance except Fire and Marine. Price, $5.00 per copy. 

PRINCIPLES AND PRACTICE OF LIFE 

By Nathan Willey. Sixth Edition, Revised and Corrected by 
John Tatlock, Jr. Prices, Actuaries Edition (This Edition contains 
the 4, 334 and 3 percent American Experience Valuation Tables), 
$5.00. 
Cloth Edition, $2.00. 
HANDY GUIDE TO 
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PREMIUM RATES, APPLICATIONS AND 
POLICIES 
Of American’ Life Insurance Companies. Showing forms of 
Policies issued by the various Life Companies and the condi- 
tions bearing upon them; also Comparative Tables of Rates for 
Whole Life, Endowment, Term and Industrial Insurance, for 
Annuities and other valuable information relating to the Life 
Insurance Contract. Price, $2.00 pr copy. 
THE AB C OF LIFE INSURANCE 
By Chas. E. Willard. It is the aim of this book to explain 
and illustrate some of the Fundamental and Elementary Prin- 
ciples of Life Insurance so simply that they can be readily under- 
stood by men who have not been specially trained as mathema- 
ticians. Price, $1.00 per copy. 
HAND-BOOK OF ASSESSMENT INSURANCE 
A Yearly Record of the transactions and standing of Life and 
Accident Assessment Insurance in comparative form for five 
years. Price, $2.00 per copy. 
THE LIFE INSURANCE POLICYHOLDERS POCKET INDEX 
Annual Series. Containing statistics of all the principal Life 
Insurance Companies of the United States for five consecutive 
ears. Prices: 25 cents per copy; $2.00 per dozen; $10.00 per 
undred. The Life Index is also furnished with Leather Cover. 
POCKET REGISTER OF LIFE ASSESSMENT INSURANCI 
ASSOCIATIONS 
Annual Series. Containing statistics of the principal Life 
Assessment Associations for five years. Issued annually, about 
April 1. Prices: 25 cents per copy; $2.00 per dozen; $10.00 
r hundred ; $100.00 per thousand. We also issue the 
egister in leather covers. 
PRACTICAL HINTS TO LIFE AGENTS 
Within the compass of 32 pages, ‘‘ An Old Workman” has 
rouped together a mass of very useful suggestions to Agents. 
rice, 25 cents per copy. 
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POCKET REGISTER OF ACCIDENT INSURANCE 
Containing statistics of Stock and Assessment 
Issued annually, about 


Annual Series. 
Accident Companies for five years. 


April 1. Prices: 25 cents per copy; $2.00 per dozen; $10.00 
per hundred. The Register is also furnished with Leather 
Cover. 


THE LIFE INSURANCE EXAMINER. 

By Charles F. Stillman, M.S., M.D. A Practical Treatise 
upon Medical Examinations for Life Insurance. A Medical 
Examiner’s Manual which is concise, comprehensive and practi- 
cal, and written with due regard to the present state of the 
science of Life Insurance. Price, $3.00 per copy. 

LIFE INSURANCE RATIOS 

Annual Series. This work is a series of Tables showing the 
business and financial standing of all the Life Insurance Com- 
panies of the United States for the past year. Price, $1.00 per 
copy. 

DEFINITIVE ANALYSIS OF LIFE 

A compendium and digest of twenty-five Life Companies for 
10 years. Price, $2.00 per copy. 

DIVIDENDS IN LIFE INS! 

This work is a Tabular Statement showing the Dividends 
made to Policyholders by thirty-one prominent Life Insurance 
Companies from date of organization to last year inclusive. 
Price, 25 cents per copy. 

THE THREE SYSTEMS OF LIFE INSURANCE. 

By Mervin Tabor. Tue Spectator Company having pur- 
chased the plates and full copyright of this work, offers the 
sixth edition, bound in flexible leather cover for pocket use. 
Price, Bound in Leather, $2.50. 

LIFE POLICY REGISTER AND PREMIU? RECORD 

An Office Book for Life Insurance Agents. Prices: No. 1— 
50 double pages (affording 2500 policy entries for four years), 
bound in half leather, cloth sides, $5.00. No. 2—100 double 
pages (affording 5000 policy entries for four years), half leather, 
cloth sides, $8.00. No. 3—150 double pages (affording 7500 
policy entries for four years), bound in full leather, $15. 

PROMINENT PATRONS OF LIFE INSURANCE. 

A Valuable Document for every Life Agent, giving a very full 
list of large insurers, with amount carried by each. Price, 25 
cents per copy. 

SYSTEMS AND TABLES OF LIFE INSURANCE, 

By Levi W. Meech. 
and Records of Thirty American Life Offices, under the Direction 
of a Committee of Actuaries. Price, $10.00 per copy. 

LIFE INSURANCE PRESIUUMNS AND RESERVES 
By Sheppard Homans, Consulting Actuary. 


INSURANCE RETURNS 


RANCE. 


Price, 50 cents 
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AND MARINE [INSURANCE WORKS 


A Fartial List of the Publications relating to Fire and Marine Insurance, issued and for sale by 
THE SPECTATOR COMPANY. 








THE INSURANCE YEAR BOOK } Cc. D. CRANE’S INSURANCE EXPIRATION REGISTER 
_ A Yearly Publication, being a complete Encyclopedia of In- | Double and Triple Index, The Registers are 12x 18 inches, 
formation regarding Fire and Marine Insurance in America. and are bound with more or less pages to suit wants of different 
ce, $5.00 per copy. | Agents and Companies. Send for price lists and sample sheets, 


FIRE INSURANCE POCKET INDEX 
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Xu Wy Annual Issue. Containing Statistics of all the Principal Fire Ad Py agi oh - ped os ~ - ye ' wee - ee 
Qo § Insurance Companies of the United States for five consecutive Br k tga os hy heger rrp of Insurance Agents and 
Soot years. Prices, 25 cents per copy; $2 per dozen; $10 per hun- FORETS. rice, $3 per copy 

Poor 1. The Fire Index is also furnished with leather cover. 
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y 6 DY RECKONER FOR EARNED AND UNEARNED Report of a Special Committee on Spontaneous Combustion, E 
8 0 By William Eliswortl eo = Niae oe e Com. | tthe National Association of Fire Engineers. Charles T, Hollo- o 
% 6 ae ae WOT, OF the | i. @ —  nnee Lae way, Fire Inspector, of Baltimore, Chairman of Committee. 9 
5 : y- A sort s of lables designed for t ve Speedy ¢ alculation Pamphlet. Price, 25 cents per copy. : 
| |} of the sums earned and unearned on Policies of Insurance. | 
Price, $5 per copy. 4 COLLECTION OF ESSAYS ON SPONTANEOUS COMBUSTION 
IMPROVED EXPIRATION REGISTER A collection of essays, originally contributed to THe Spectator, 
| By Peyton Roberts. An entirely new, original and most by C. John Hexamer, C. E., Life Member of the American 
4} nvenient method of giving insurance expirations, thereby Association for the Advancement of Science, etc. Price, so 
saving a vast amount of time and unnecessary labor. Prices : cents per copy. 
No. 1, 60 double pages, marbled edge, cloth sides, leather back : 

} and corners, $3; No. 2, 97 double pages, marbled edge, cloth AMERICAN CLASSIFICATION OF FIRE RISKS 
| sides, leather back and corners, $5; No. 3, 170 double pages, By Messrs. Barton and Arnold, of Providence, R. I. Adopted 

narbled edge, cloth sides, leather back and corners, $7. Larger as the Standard System by the Underwriters of that city. Price, 

sizes and other binding, with lettering, etc., to order. $7.50 per*copy. 
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THE SPECTATOR COMPANY are now Proprietors and Publishers of the following valuable works by the late 
j Horatio C. Croad, the well-known Actuary and Accountant: 
| i HOW TO VALUE BONDS. CAR TRUST 
| |i According to the method adopted by the U. S. Treasury De- Building Loan Association and Installment Plan Monthly 
} 4] partment, Price and others. With Tables by which any Bond Tables. Interest compounded monthly at 4, 472, 5, 5/2, © 
| |] running from % year to 50 years (interest payable semi-annually) | and 7 per cent per annum. | \These monthly tables are specially 

can be valued so as to realize the interest from 1 to 10 per cent. | adapted to Car Trusts, Building Loan Associations and Install- 





: . . »- ear . rice. Ss e 1 
By these tables can also be determined the semi-annual amounts ment Plan payments. Price, $5.00 per copy. 
required to pay off Car Trust, Building Loan and Installment CROAD’S 
Plan indebtedness; the method of making the calculations is fully 


: ve Depreciation, Appreciation, Discount, Interest and Annuity 
explained. Price, $7.50 per copy. ‘ 



















| Tables. Price, $5.00 per copy. 
BOND VALUES ————_—_——— 
| |] According to the Life Insurance Law of Massachusetts. Show- THE MANUAL OF STATISTICS 
ing the values of Bonds as Four Per Cent Annual Investments. And Stock Exchange Hand-book. Henry E. Wallace, Editor, 
i Price, $7.50 per copy. Annual Publication. Price, $3.00 per copy. 
THE SPECTATOR COMPANY have recently taken the agency of the following Mathematical Works af 
i) J. Watts Robinson, containing valuable Interest and Bond and Investment Tables: 
{>—~<! } 7 
| The Robinsonian Universal Interest Tables, - - - Price, $5.00 The Robinsonian Bond and Investment Tables, - . Price, $5.00 ir 
[ | The Robinsonian 6 per Cent. Interest Book, - - - * $2.00 The Robinsonian Multiplication and Division Tables, - “ $5.00 } } 
eee 
i AY — ; Sia : , rer . ; 
h kr Any of the above publications sent postpaid on receipt of price. For fuller descriptions of the foregoing works and 
( » Y many others, send two cent stamp for our Catalogue. 
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Over $12,000,000 Paid in Death Claims. 
RECORD OF 1892. 
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THE “TNA INSURANCE COMPANY OF HARTFORD. 


Tuts fire insurance company needs no introduction in America—its 
name is familiar throughout the land, and is a synonym for absolute 
security and liberal dealing. The tna on January 1, 1893, had assets 
amounting to $10,867,616, and a net surplus over its capital of $4,000,- 
ooo and all other liabilities of $3,539,376, according to the New York 
State Insurance Report. During the year 1892 the tna received for 
premiuns $3,715,006 in cash, and disbursed for losses $2,117,272. Since 
its organization in 1819 the company has received premiums aggregat- 
ing the stupendous sum of $121,860,334, and paid losses amounting to 
$70,233,895, a magnificent record of which it may feel justly proud. 
The gentlemen in charge of the 4tna’s fortunes are tried and proved. 
Most of them have been long in the company’s service, and are fami- 
liar with the conservative methods which have contributed so largely 
to the success ofthe tna. William B. Clark is president ; Andrew 
C. Bayne, vice-president; J. F. Dudley, secretary ; W. H. King, first 
assistant secretary, and E. O. Weeks, second assistant secretary. 


THE ATNA LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY. 
HARTFORD, Conn., has for many years been noted for the strength of 
its insurance companies, and one of the best among them is the Ztna 
Life. This company has always striven to do the best that could be 
done for its policyholders, and as a result the participating policies of 
the A£tna compare favorably with the dividend policies of any com- 
pany. The /£tna is second in point of size among the New England 
companies, with every indication of becoming first in a few years. In 
1892 the company received in premiums $4,580,767 ; paid to its policy- 
holders, $4,194,280, and added to its assets $1,265,090. It wrote new 
business amounting to $25,471,104, and gained $7,871,248 of insurance, 
making its total amount in force $132,778,466. The A&tna’s assets 
have reached the tidy sum of $38,658,176, of which $6,047,698 is sur- 
plus. Besides the flourishing life department represented by the fore- 
going figures the A£=tna also has an accident department, which, 
although it has been in existence for only two years, bids fair to rival 
the success of its older brother, the life department. This branch in 
1892 wrote new business amounting to $19,290,750, collected $79,773 in 
premiums, and paid out $32,784 in losses, while it has 4578 policies in 
force for $15,589,250. The officers of the company have all been con- 
nected with it for many years, and are all, as may be imagined, ener- 
getic workers. Morgan G. Bulkley, ex-Governor of Connecticut, is 
president ; John C. Webster, vice-president ; J. L. English, secretary, 
and H. W. St. John, actuary. 


THE CONTINENTAL FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY. 


In other columns of this issue we present an article on the “‘ Relation 
of Construction to Insurance,”’ by F. C. Moore, president of the Con- 
tinental. Mr. Moore has probably given more study to this subject than 
any other underwriter, and his article is full of sound, practical sug- 
gestions. Mr. Moore is responsible, more than any other one man, for 
the universal mercantile schedule, now being tried in various sections. 
He is the author of numerous works and pamphlets on various phases 
of the business, and has the reputation of being a thoroughly practical 
fire underwriter. He has shown also great executive ability in the 
management of the Continental, for it does a large successful business, 
is known in every section of the country, and its policies are in demand 
among propertyowners. The company began business in 1852, and 
has been continuously prosperous ever since. Its transactions last 
year were enormous, the premium receipts being $2,712,105, and its 
payments for losses $1,531,241. Its capital is $1,000,000, its total assets 
$6,380,180, while its reserve for reinsurance amounts to $3,008,612. 
It gained over $140,000 in surplus last year and nearly $600,000 in 
assets. Its ratio of losses to premiums was 57.4, indicating that its 
business is carefully selected. The Continental has always had strong, 
brainy men as its executives, and while their ideas as to the”conduct of 


the insurance business have not always harmonized with their associate 
managers, yet the company has always been a favorite with agents and 
held its own in securing new business. It has the reputation of paying 
losses promptly, and in all respects commands the confidence of the 
insuring public. 


THE CONNECTICUT GENERAL 


COMPANY. 


THE above named company was organized in 1865, and has always 
been managed with conservatism, with the result that it is to-day one 
of the strongest life insurance companies of New England. Its busi- 
ness for 1892 was the best in its history, its statement showing pre- 
mium receipts of $317,290; payments to policyholders, $201,435, of 
which $146,098 was for death claims and matured endowments ; total 
disbursements, $311,582; excess of income over disbursements, $126,- 
544; new business written, 1575 policies for $2,106,438 ; insurance in 
force, 7857 policies for $10,133,357, a gain of $799,947 in the year; as- 
sets, $2,316,288, and surplus, $519,079, giving a ratio of assets to liabil- 
ities of 129. The officers of the company are: T. W. Russell, presi- 
dent; F. V. Hudson, secretary, and M. Storrs, M. D., medical ad- 
viser. 


THE UNITED STATES INDUSTRIAL INSURANCE 
COMPANY. 


THE beneficent business of industrial life insurance is ably transacted 
by the above-named company which, although only a few years old, 
gives every promise of becoming one of the leaders inthis line. Com- 
mencing business late in 1888 the company has steadily increased in 
magnitude, until on December 31 last it had policies in force amount- 
ing to $8,386,525. The officers are F. B. Mandeville, president and 
medical director; C. A. Lighthipe, vice-president and treasurer ; T. 
Elmer Gay, secretary ; Fred W. Ward, counsel, and H. G. R. Schwarz- 
kopf, general manager. Under these gentlemen the company is now 
firmly established and is increasing the fame of its home, Newark, N. 
]., which is also the original home of industrial insurance in the United 
States. 


LIFE INSURANCE 





THE VERMONT LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY. 

In 1868 the Vermont Life Insurance Company received a charter from 
the legislature of Vermont, and began business within a month or two 
after its incorporation. Russell S. Taft, now justice of the Supreme 
Court of Vermont, was its first president, and George F. Edmunds, 
formerly Senator from this State, was among the charter members. 
The company’s business was for many years confined to territory 
within a few hundred miles of its head office, no great effort being 
made to extend its operation until within the last five years. The prin- 
ciple of strict economy has always been maintained and practiced, and 
in consequence the old policyholders have had very satisfactory insur- 
ances with the company. Ever since its organization the company has 
been considered as one of the solid financial institutions, as lasting as 
the “rocked ribbed ”’ State whose name it bears. 

At the close of the year’s business for 1892, on a four per cent basis 
of valuation, the company showed $128 for every $100 liability to policy- 
holders. This excellent showing is not exceeded by more than five 
companies doing business in the United States. The new business se- 
cured in 1892 was largely in excess of the previous year's record, an 
increase of over $600,000, while the total expenditures were decreased 
some $25,000, as compared with 1891. The policy contracts and man- 
agement of the company are now in keeping with the modern ideas of 
insurance. Its agency force is extended throughout Pennsylvania, In- 
diana, Illinois, Michigan and other States, and during 1893 efforts will 
be made to write close to $2,000,000 of business. The first quarter of 
this year indicates that this result will be attained. 

Its present officers are John H. Robinson, president ; C. M. Spauld- 
ing, vice-president, and C. R. Turrill, secretary and actuary. The com- 
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pany’s offices are in its building, 176 and 178 Main street, Burling- 
ton, Vt. 

The Vermont Life is by no means a large company, but there are 
very few life insurance companies in existence that are stronger. As 
this is a day of small and reliable companies the future will undoubtedly 
show an increased business and greater prosperity for the Vermont 
Life. Its offerings to agents in the way of territory and positions are 
worthy of consideration by reliable and active field workers. 


SUN LIFE OF AMERICA. 

To place a life insurance company on a firm foundation in two years 
is an operation worthy of record, and when that company is an indus- 
trial company the accomplishment is still more to be wondered at. 
Yet thatis what has been done in the case of the Sun Life Insurance 
Company of America, located at Louisville, Ky. In the short space of 
twenty-eight months the Sun Life has built up a business producing 
the following figures at the close of 1892: Premiums, $114,995 ; new 
business, $4,193,065 ; outstanding insurance, $3,073,223. M. W. Adams, 
the vice-president and general manager of the company, intends to 
bring the Sun Life as far front as possible, and to that end he keeps 
his agents as well as himself working hard all the time. 


THE HARTFORD LIFE AND ANNUITY. 

Tue Hartford Life and Annuity Insurance Company began writing 
policies of insurance under its safety fund system in 1880. Since that 
time its experience has been uniformly prosperous. The system itself 
is unique, being somewhat of an adaptation of the safety fund principle 
as operated in fire insurance to the business of lifeindemnity. It calls 
for the accumulation of a safety fund which is limited to $1,000,000, 
placed in the hands of a trustee and held as a trust for the benefit of 
policyholders, to whom principal and interest belong, and who alone 
reap benefit from the investment. The fund is now within a fraction 
of its required limit, a point which will probably be reached the present 
year. 

The company has about 40,000 policyholders and nearly $90,000,000 
insurance upon its books. It has paid to families of deceased policy- 
holders more than $6,750,000 in death benefits, its payments in that 
direction averaging some $4000 a day. The object of the safety fund 
plan is to furnish safe, equitable and economical indemnity, void of 
speculation, and with only enough of the accumulation feature to pro- 
vide absolute security. The company is thoroughly equipped with a 
successful plant, being licensed 1 o business in more than thirty 
States and Territories, covering all tne desirable localities of the United 
States. 

The business of the past year was characterized by the same uni- 
formity of success that marked its predecessors. A large volume of 
first-class business was placed upon the books, showing a healthful 
growth in amount and numbers. The safety fund was increased to 
$922,000, and the company’s assets accreted to $2,143,859, a very liberal 
advance over a year ago. The business of the present year compares 
favorably thus far with that of a like period in other years and points 
to successful and satisfactory results as a whole for 1893. The capital 
of the company is $250,000, all paid in ; the surplus on policyholders’ 
account, $380,846. The affairs of the company are run upon an 
economical basis and for the best interest of the policyholders, the 
managers being well aware that what is for the welfare of these is for 
the good of all concerned. 


THE MAINE BENEFIT ASSOCIATION OF AUBURN, ME. 


TuIs association was chartered by the legislature of Maine March s, 
1885. It is the first insurance company doing business on the natural 
premium plan chartered in that State, and has well maintained its lead 
as the largest, most popular and most successful company in its home 
State. Its record is one of progress and success. At the close of the 
year 1892 it numbered over 6400 members, the largest in the history of 
the association. That this membership has been well and carefully 
selected is attested by the fact that the average death rate for the eight 
years of its active business life has been 6.85 per 1000 members. It has 


paid out to the beneficiaries of deceased members over $700,000, and 
has a reserve fund of $75,000 deposited with the Treasurer of the State 
of Maine for the benefit and protection of its members. It was the first 
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natural premium company to provide that the amount of one assess- 
ment at least upon its members should Be at all times on deposit with 
the Treasurer of State, which feature has since become a part of 


the general law of Maine and also of Massachusetts. The company is 
admitted to do business in Massachusetts, Connecticut, New York and 
Minnesota. The company issues a policy which is an absolute promise 
to pay the face thereof in amounts of from $1000 to $5000. The total 
disability feature of the contract provides that the member may receive 
one-half the face of the policy in his lifetime upon satisfactory proof of 
his disability. Its rate table is based upon the requirements of the 
natural premium plan, and provides for the return of mortuary pay- 
ments collected in excess of the mortuary requirements to persistent 
members in reduction of future premiums. The present officers of the 
association have been connected with it from the start, and have given 
to it their best thought and attention. Hon. George C. Wing, the 
president of the company, is one of the foremost business men in 
Maine. He has and does occupy the highest positions of trust and re- 
sponsibility, and the company is largely indebted to him for its pros- 
perity. The manager of the association, Milton F. Ricker, is the in- 
surance man of the association, and is well known in New England as 
a successful organizer. To his large experience and practical knowl- 
edge of the subject of insurance, coupled with his untiring energy, the 
association is indebted more than to any other one man for its sub- 
stantial and satisfactory growth and condition. The other officers and 
directors of the association are men welland favorably known through- 
out Maine for their integrity and business sagacity. 


THE EASTERN BUILDING AND LOAN AND NATIONAL 
LIFE ASSOCIATION. 

THE Eastern Building and Loan Association of Syracuse, N. Y., was 
incorporated March 1, 1890, and up to January 1, 1893, had accumu- 
lated assets exceeding $741,000. It has had no losses, paid three with- 
drawals in full on demand, and issued upward of 107,000 shares of its 
capital stock at $100 each, over 30,000 of which were issued in the last 
four months of 1892. The association is doing business in thirty-three 
States, the new business coming mostly from the old established 
agencies which quadrupled their business in the last four months of 
1892. The Eastern Building and Loan Association has effected a com- 
bination with the National Life Association of Hartford, whereby the 
National issues its policies of insurance under its natural premium 
system. The Eastern, under its definite contract plan, issues its in- 
vestment certificates which give to the holder a safe and profitable 
form of accumulative investment. It is a plain business-like contract 
backed up by deposit of first mortgage real estate securities. The 
object of this combination is to give to the people an opportunity to se- 
cure the benefits of a profitable investment of small monthly payments 
which the association claims will more than reimburse the member to 
the full amount of his premiums on life insurance, besides additional 
earnings, which of themselves are greater than on ordinary deposits of 
small sums. The combination has proven mutually satisfactory to 
both companies in interest. No building and loan association can show 
a better record than the Eastern for the period it has been in business. 
Life insurance agents may find it to their advantage to represent the 
Eastern Building and Loan Association on account of the advantages 
for investment it offers in conjunction with life insurance. John J. W. 
Reynolds, secretary and general manager of the association and one of 
the brightest lights in the business, will be pleased to consider applica- 
tions and furnish terms and territory. The National Life Association 
is a strong, well-managed life insurance association that has done a 
highly successful business since its organization in 1885. Some of the 
most prominent business men of Hartford are identified with it, and it 
is doing business in all the more important States in strict conformity 
tothe laws. The combination building and loan investment, with good 
and trustworthy life insurance, is one that should appeal favorably to 
the general public and be received with satisfaction by the practical 
life workers in the field. 


THE PREFERRED ACCIDENT INSURANCE COMPANY. 
In 1885 Kimball C. Atwood organized the Preferred Mutual Accident 
Association of New York for the transaction of accident business upon 
the assessment plan. The association at once took a leading position 
among associations of its kind, writing a large volume of business each 
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year and paying large sums annually to its policyholders in satisfaction 
of claims. But the association is no more, and in its place has ap- 
peared the Preferred Accident Insurance Company, with a paid-up 
capital and cash surplus amounting to $250,000. It is organized in 
accordance with the law for the formation of stock companies, and now 
stands prominently forth as a leading stock company for the transaction 
of the accident business. The company takes over the business of the 
Preferred Mutual Accident Association, and thus starts with a volume 
of business in force amounting to $270,412,000. Last year the associa- 
tion issued 22,921 policies and, under the stock plan, it can confidently 
be counted upon to do even a larger amount of business. 

The officers of the company are: Hon. Phineas C. Lounsbury, presi- 
dent ; Charles D. Spencer, vice-president ; Allen S. Apgar, treasurer. 
Kimball C. Atwood remains in his old position of secretary and gen- 
eral manager. The board of directors consists of the following-named 
gentlemen : Phineas C. Lounsbury, Charles D. Spencer, John L. Childs, 
Henry L. Coe, Allen S. Apgar, Kimball C. Atwood, Henry V. Whit- 
ney, Wm. Westlake, John E. Searles, Jr., David M. Morrison, Charles 
F. Ketcham, L. H. Biglow and Isaac G. Johnson. This is a strong 
organization and promises to keep the company in the lead of accident 
insurance companies. 





LONDON AND LANCASHIRE LIFE, CANADIAN 
DEPARTMENT. 

THE Canadian department of the London and Lancashire Life Assur- 
ance Company, with Montreal as headquarters, was established in 1862. 
Until 1890 it was under the management of William Robertson, at 
which time and for seven years previously B. Hal Brown was acting as 
superintendent of agencies for the department. Upon the death of Mr. 
Robertson, in 1890, Mr. Brown was appointed to succeed him, and the 
progress of the company under Mr. Brown’s management has been 
noteworthy. As an evidence of the success of the company in Canada 
since Manager Brown’s association with it, it is only necessary to quote 
the following figures of the life branch. In 1883 the assets were 
$341,219. On January 1, 1893, the assets were about $1,275,000. The 
insurance in force in 1883 was $3,700,000, and at the beginning of 1893 
it was about $8,000,000. The year 1892 was the most prosperous in the 
history of the company in this department. The new business was 
$1,500,000, an increase over the year preceding of over $250,000, and it 
is more than likely that the new business in 1893 will touch the $2,000,000 
point. The London and Lancashire Life issues all the desirable forms 
of life contracts, and Mr. Brown has made it very popular in Canada. 
The new policy contract of this company is practically free from onerous 
conditions, and the renewal period is particularly favorable to the 
assured. The policy may be revived in the lifetime of the assured, 
within twelve months from the expiration of the days of grace, without 
evidence of health, on payment of the overdue premium or premiums, 
together with a fine of $1 per $1000 per month on the sum assured, or 
with satisfactory evidence of health on payment of arrears of premiums 
with six per cent interest. The board of directors is as follows: Sir 
Donald Smith, K. C. M. G., chairman, president of the Bank of Mon- 
treal; Robert Benny, hardware merchant; R. B. Angus, leading di- 
rector of the Canadian Pacific railroad. Sandford Fleming, C. M. G., 
the engineer who built the Canadian Pacific railroad ; Geo. E. Fen- 
wick, medical examiner, is one of the leading surgeons ot Canada, and 
was formerly identified with the McGill university; he is well and 
favorably known. It would, indeed, be difficult to get a more repre- 
sentative list of names in Canada than those above given. 


DOW & PINKHAM, PORTLAND, ME. 

THE Dow & Pinkham agency at Portland, Me., now represents the 
following companies : Liverpool and London and Globe, A2tna, Home 
of New York, Insurance Company of North America, Northern, Queen, 
Lancashire, Niagara Fire, Norwich Union, New Hampshire, Insurance 
Company of State of Pennsylvania, Reliance of Philadelphia and 
Fidelity and Casualty Company. Mr. Pinkham is also special of the 
Northern for the State of Maine, and does besides quite an amount of 
independent adjusting. The premium receipts of this office last year 
aggregated $80,000 and will about touch the $100,000 point in the present 
year. This office does the largest fire business in the State and is the 
third largest in New England. Mr. Dow died last year, and the agency 
is now conducted by H. N. Pinkham solely (he having purchased his 
deceased partner’s interest), under the old style of Dow & Pinkham. 
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JOHN C. PAIGE, BOSTON. 


WE doubt if there is in this country an insurance agency wherein is trans- 
acted so many kinds of insurance as in that of John C. Paige, the leading 
underwriter of Boston. The only branch of insurance that he does 
not represent is, we believe, life insurance, but he has so just an appre- 
ciation of the value of the protection it affords that he keeps his life 
well insured. We present herewith an illustration of the building 
wherein he transacts business, the extent of which can be estimated 
when we state that he occupies the building in its entirety, and is still 
crowded for room. ; 

The first floor, where Mr. Paige has his working desk, and can be 
seen from day to day by passers-by, on Kilby street, through the plate 
glass windows of the building, is devoted to the local department ; the 
second floor is occupied by the large corps of employees in the service 
of the agency department of the fire insurance companies, and the loss 
department of the employers’ liability and casualty business; the 
third floor contains the desks of the special agents of the fire com- 
panies and the inspectors and claim adjusters of the casualty business. 
In the front of the fourth floor are the private offices of the manager, 
and back of these is the underwriting department of the casualty 
business. The boiler, elevator and inspectors’ department is on the 
fifth floor ; the fire insurance surveyors also have their desks on this 
floor, and a part of the story is devoted to the supply department. In 























the basement are the cloak rooms, wash rooms and closets for the 
convenience of the employees; also the boiler and pump rooms. 
The entire establishment contains all modern equipments, and it is 
known that in no establishment in Boston is the proprietor more alive 
to the comfort and welfare of his employees than Mr. Paige. 

John C. Paige is a tripartite underwriter in that he is manager, agent 
and broker. Mr. Paige is resident manager for the Imperial Insurance 
Company of London, and manager for the eastern department of the 
American Casualty Insurance and Security Company of Baltimore ; he 
also represents locally the Orient of Hartford, the Fire Association of 
Philadelphia, the Palatine of Manchester, the Mechanics of Philadel- 
phia, and the Michigan Fire and Marine of Detroit. His business 
embraces fire, accident, employers’ liability, boiler explosion, cyclone, 
tornado, employers’ contribution, general liability, elevator, plate 
glass, transportation and general casualty insurance. In Boston the 
name of John C. Paige and insurance are synonymous. 

Personally John C. Paige is a man of broad views and is known as 
one of the prominent citizens of Boston, always ready to devote his 
services and means to the advancement of any public enterprise or 
any charity undertaken for the welfare of his fellow beings. The 
business under his management grows and extends constantly, and 
his methods of business are well thought of both by companies and 
propertyowners. 
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*AC-SIMILE OF NEW YORK 


THE fac-similes above given of two policies issued by the New York 
Life Insurance Company—one in 1849 and the other the policy now 
generally used by it—fairly illustrate the progress the company has 
made in the matter of simplifying its contracttby the removal of excess- 
; sive verbiage and burdensome restrictions upon the insured. The 
contract of to-day is simple, readily understood, legibly printed and 
free from conditions that interfere with the rights or freedom of 
the individual. The New York Life began active business in 1845, 
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LIFE POLICY ISSUED IN 1849. 


and at once assuming a leading position among corporations of 
its kind, which position it has steadily maintained to the present 
time. In 1849, when the older of the above policies was issued, 
the company wrote 1069 policies, insuring $1,734,000, and had in force 
2834 policies, insuring $5,552,000. This was regarded as a good year’s 
business and a good sized company at that time. In 1892 it issued 
66,259 policies, insuring $173,605,076 ; it had in force 224,008, insuring 
$689,248,629, a volume of business scarcely excelled by any life 
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$2222 — 
This Contract is made in Consideration of the written application for this Policy, and of the 
agreements, statements and warranties thereof. which are hereby made a part of this Contract, and in further 
consideration of the sum of Mirth hisptlred cartel en 4 MALL Dollars 
s 

and_______ Cents, to be paid in advance, and of the payment of a like sum on the A LO4ht4 Nh day 
= efi hiaadets in every year thereafter 
during the continuance of this Policy. 

INCONTESTABILITY. After this Policy shall have been in force one full year, if it shall become a claim by 
death, the Company will not contest its payment, provided the conditions of the Policy as to payment of premiums 
have been observed. 

Examined, 
The benefits and provisions placed by the Company on the next page are a part of this Contract, as fully as it 
Te saa 
recited over the signatures hereto affixed. 
In Witness Whereof, tne saia NEW-YORK LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY has, by its duly authorized 
icers, si Mecrrthe Sefrhernts 
Officers, signed and delivered this Contract, this fiplecrut Ke Gay of ft Lazittt._.one thousand 
eight hundred and ninety-thzee a 
Ordinary Life. 
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FAC-SIMILE OF NEW YORK LIFE OF 1893. 


insurance company in the world. The total assets of the company 
January 1, 1893, were $137,499,199, with a surplus of $16,804,948 
over all liabilities. It paid to policyholders last year $13,995,012, 
and since its organization it has paid them $169,290,106, which vast 
sum has been distributed among thousands of families that death 
had robbed of their natural protectors. As is well known the 
New York Life was recently subjected to a most searching exami- 


nation into every detail of its business by the New York Insurance 
Department, and its financial standing duly certified to. Its executive 
officers, headed by Hon. John A. McCall, president, are men of 
prominence in insurance and general business circles, and the energy 
that has characterized the management in the past can confidently 
be relied upon to keep the New York Life at the front in the life 
insurance business. 
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FRANK C. MANN & CO., ROCHESTER, N. Y. 


Tue first policy issued by the National Life of Vermont in western New 
York was written February 5, 1884. [T'rom that time until January 1, 
1890, the National did a very limited business ; in fact, very few people 
knew of the company’s existence. In January, 1890, the company ap- 
pointed Frank C. Mann manager for western and central New York, 
and under the new management a foundation was laid for a large and 
profitable business. The only established office the company had in 
this territory at this time was at Rochester, N. Y., where the head office 
is now located. To-day there are besides the Rochester office four 
well-established and flourishing agencies with offices at the following 
cities : Buffalo, Syracuse, Utica and Auburn, in connection with which 
there are about twenty-five sub-agencies. The gain in business for this 
general agency in 1892 over the previous year was over 100 per cent. 
On January 1, 1893, A. B. Peake, a gentleman of large business expe- 
rience, was admitted a partner under the firm name of F. C. Mann & 
Co. The new firm has started with very encouraging prospects, the 
business done in January of the present year being the largest in the 
history of the agency, placing them third on the company’s list of 
general agencies. The growth of the National’s business in this terri- 
tory is phenomenal, and it is safe to say that no other company has 
made as large a gain with the same number of agents in the field. 
Those who are insured, those who expect to insure and agents who 
desire to sell the best insurance and locate in the most profitable field 
should investigate the policies issued by the National ; also look over 
the ground open to contract with good life insurance men. The offices 
of Frank C. Mann & Co. are in the Elwood building, Rochester, N. Y. 


D. R. MIDYETTE, RICHMOND, VA. 


D. R. MIDYETTE, manager of the Southern department of the Fidelity 
Mutual Life Association of Philadelphia, with Richmond as headquar- 
ters, has filled that position with much success since the establishment 
of the department in 1884. The territory covered is Virginia and the 
Carolinas. The business in force now amounts to $4,000,000, and each 
year witnesses a goodly gain over the one preceding. In 1892 the new 
business of this department was $1,350,000, and 1893 has started out at 
a $2,000,000 gait. Manager Midyette does his business entirely through 
the medium of the special agent and has issued policies on the lives of 
some of the most prominent men in this section of the country, many 
of them carrying the company’s limit. He also believes in practicing 
what he preaches, and carries over $50,000 insurance upon his own life. 
D. R. Midyette has been elected a director of Richmond’s new bank, the 
Traders Bank ; is quite prominent in Richmond church circles; is a 
Knight Templar and generally well and favorably known. Manager 
Midyette has a few vacancies for first-class men, who will be liberally 
dealt with and given good territory. His offices at 1111 East Main 
street are centrally and prominently located and were formerly occu- 
pied by a bank. 


PATERSON & SON, MONTREAL. 


THE Phcenix of London entered the Dominion of Canada in 1804 and 
was the first of the English companies to doso. It has been repre- 
sented there successfully and continuously since 1826 by the Paterson 
family, the present representatives being Paterson & Son, general agents 
for the Dominion, located at Montreal. This is the longest continuous 
representation in Canada. The Phcenix is doing a prosperous business 
in all the provinces except British Columbia, where it is not writing. 
The volume of business now approximates $250,000 annually in pre- 
miums, and the company is one of the most popular in the country. 
It does a general business and writes very freely, making it a desirable 
company for an agent to represent. The past year was no exception 
to the rule in point of success, and the present management may be 
relied upon to keep this substantial institution in the front rank, where 
it was placed by their predecessors. 


W. F. WRIGHT, BUFFALO, N. Y. 


W. F. Wricut, Buffalo, N. Y., State manager ofthe Union Central Life 
for the State of New York, excepting the lower counties, such as New 
York, Kings, Queens, Suffolk,Greene and Ulster, has occupied that posi- 
tion successfully for the past five years. When he assumed charge of the 
Union Central’s interests in this field its business in force amounted to 
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less than $300,000. On January 1, 1893, it had reached $1,831,000, or a 
gain of about $300,000 per year. Mr. Wright is nothing if not enter- 
prising, and together with John H. Smith, manager of R. G. Dun & 
Co., at Buffalo, has succeeded in interesting enough support in Buffalo 
to erect one of the handsomest office buildings in western New York 
It will be known as the Union Central Life Building, and Mr. Wright 
has secured applications for $1,000,000 in new insurance in considera- 
tion of this enterprise. No subscription is for less than $5000, and the 
subscribers include the leading business men of Buffalo. The building 
will be located on the triangle facing Pearl, Swan and Erie streets, and 
ground is to be broken May 1. It will be completed in a year from 
that date. 


H. B. MEIGS, BALTIMORE. 
H. B. Metcs, manager of the Southeastern department of the A®°tna 
Life Insurance Company, with Baltimore as headquarters, is one of the 
most successful life managers in the South. He has increased his busi- 
ness handsomely each year since the establishment of the department 
in 1887, as the following will show : 








YEAR. Insurar.ce Written. Premiums Received. 
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Geo. W. Dustin, late of Malone, N. Y., entered the office this year as 
associate manager to relieve Manager Meigs of the rapidly increasing 
details in the financial and accountant branches. The Southeastern 
department of the A£tna Life has returned to beneficiaries within its 
limits nearly $3,500,000 thus far. 





A. A. DAYTON, ALBANY, N. Y. 

THE eastern New York general agency of the Connecticut Mutual Life, 
comprising all of the State of New York east of Syracuse and Bing- 
hamton, running North to the St. Lawrence river and South to Yonk- 
ers, was established in 1847 by E. A. Peck, anda few years later Joseph 
Hillman became associated with him. During their activity the Peck 
& Hillman life agency was the best known in the State of New York. 
Mr. Peck died in 1887, when Joseph Hillman succeeded to the general 
agency. He died in 1890 and A. A. Dayton, the present incumbent, 
became general agent, his headquarters being at Albany. Mr. Dayton 
has been associated with the Connecticut Mutual Life, however, since 
1874, acting as district agent for the lower Hudson river counties for 
the sixteen years prior to his assumption of his present position. The 
success of the eastern New York general agency under Mr. Dayton has 
been quite marked, the increase of business in ’92 over ’91 being 
twenty-five per cent, while that of 1891 over 1890 was about twenty per 
cent. This agency of the Connecticut Mutual has written a larger 
business by $20,000 since the division of the State in 1887 than ever be- 
fore in the same history. Mr. Dayton feels quite encouraged with the 
bright outlook for 1893, and expects to accomplish as much this year 
as in the past two. 


MAURY & DONNELLY, BALTIMORE. 


Ws. J. DONNELLY, who continues the business of Maury & Donnelly 
at Baltimore, is one of the most prominent fire insurance agents in the 
South. The firm was organized in 1875 by J. S. Maury and Henry 
Doyly as J. S. Maury & Co. Mr. Donnelly entered the employ of the 
firm a month later, became a partner in 1883, and has to-day the 
largest agency business in Baltimore. He is deserving of much credit 
from the fact that by dint of personal effort purely he has achieved 
such success. Maury & Donnelly represent the following companies : 
Merchants of Providence, Equitable Fire and Marine of Providence, 
Providence-Washington,.of Providence, American of Boston, Mechanics 
of Philadelphia, Western of Toronto, London Assurance Corporation 
and Sun Insurance Office of London. The premium income is now 
about $200,000, of which amount about $120,000 is fire and the re- 
mainder marine premiums. About January 1 Mr. Donnelly was hon- 
ored by a position on the board of directors of the old Firemens Insur- 
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ance Company of Baltimore. Mr. Donnelly, who is but thirty-four 
years of age, has been identified with the insurance business continu- 
ously for the past seventeen years, and his friends among companies, 
managers and special agents are legion. 


C. R. G. JOHNSON, MONTREAL. 

C. R. G. Jonnson, Montreal, resident agent for the Agricultural and 
the British America, has one of the most prosperous local agencies in 
that city. The agency was established in 1888, and Mr. Johnson has 
not failed to show a profit for his companies annually since. The 
volume of business he handles now reaches a large sum annually in 
premiums and the average loss ratio is well within the normal limit. Mr. 
Johnson also does an extensive brokerage business, and endeavors to 
conduct it on a modern basis as regards the improvement of risks. 
He controls the cordage business throughout Canada. Twelve solicit- 
ing agents in Montreal, besides himself, are kept constantly at work, 
and Mr. Johnson can probably safely claim to have a larger business 
on non-hazardous risks in proportion to the size of the agency than any 
other office in Montreal. 

J. W. PRESSEY, ROCHESTER, N. Y. 
J. W. PREsSEY, general agent of the Penn Mutual Life at Rochester, 
N. Y., for western New York, has filled that position successfully for 
the past eight years, each successive year showing substantial gains in 
business over the one preceding. The business in 1892 was about 
$1,100,000, as compared with $700,000 for the year 1891. Mr. Pressey 
has succeeded in placing his company in the front rank in his territory 
and proposes to keep it there. The policyholders include some of the 
most prominent business and professional men in this part of the State, 
and the Penn has, on the whole, as representative a set of men insured as 
any company working in the same territory. Mr. Pressey has been 
identified with the business of life insurance for the past quarter of a 
century and has been successful throughout. He is an enthusiastic 
Penn Mutual man, and possesses the qualities that cannot fail to win in 
life insurance. 

HENRY WERTIMER, BUFFALO, N. Y. 
THE Prudential Insurance Company established an ordinary branch at 
3uffalo, N. Y., for western New York in August, 1890, with Henry 
Wertimer, formerly superintendent of its industrial department at this 
point, in charge. The ordinary business done thus far has been emi- 
nently satisfactory to both company and agent. The business of 1892 
was ahead of the year preceding by $50,000, the total amount written 
last year having been about $300,000, This is the best producing ordi- 
nary office of the company, and owing to its increasing business and 
bright prospects Mr. Wertimer has taken new and more commodious 
offices in the new Erie County Savings Bank building. It would not 
be surprising to find $1,000,000 worth of business reported from this 
office for 1893. Mr. Wertimer is equipping branch offices at Rochester, 
Lockport, Jamestown, Niagara Falls, etc. 


HASKELL & BURTON, ALBANY, N. Y. 

Tue Equitable Life agency at Albany, N. Y., in charge of Haskell & 
Burton, general agents, is in a thriving condition. This agency was 
established in 1880 under Ferris & Ward, and embraced the territory 
lying contiguous to Albany city. In 1881 W. H. Haskell succeeded to 
the agency, Ferris & Ward retiring. In January, 1889, Benjamin 
Burton became associated with Mr. Haskell under the style of Haskell 
& Burton. This firm pursues a vigorous business policy and has met 
with much success. Both members have an extended and influential 
acquaintance among the leading professional and business men of 
Albany and vicinity, and their policyholders are of this class. An able 
corps of city solicitors and local agents supplements the good work of 
the members of the firm, and tends to keep the great Equitable Life 
here as everywhere else in the front of the procession. The present 
territory of Haskell & Burton includes Albany, Rensselaer, Saratoga, 
Schenectady, Columbia and Greene counties. 


WM. H. S. WHITCOMB, BURLINGTON, VT. 
Tuts gentleman has been in the service of the Equitable Life Assurance 
Society of the United States longer than any other general agent in 
New England, and is one of the longest in service of all its agents. 
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The general agency he holds is No. 133, and was started by the late 
Charles J. Alger in 1859. While the territory at present under his care 
is small and has a population of less than 500,000, the business in force 
is respectable in amount and very favorable as to mortality and lapses. 
Few agents can point to so favorable a rate of mortality, and it is a 
matter of pride to Mr. Whitcomb that his business is so good. His 
agency has graduated some of the best men in the insurance business, 
and it is no small thing to say that few general agencies are so well 
known from the Atlantic to the Pacific by its graduates. His sons are 
in the business, two with him and the third is general agent for New 
Hampshire. Such men, who have sons to follow them in their work, 
build wisely and well. Mr. Whitcomb has always been firm in his 
opposition to the evil practices in the life insurance business, so much 
discussed to-day. He was one of the leaders in organizing the Ver- 
mont Association of Life Underwriters, and was its second president. 
He is very proud of the Equitable, its officers, its business methods 
and the creditable business he has placed in force. He is a credit to 
the business, and such men give it character and make it what it ought 
to be. 


GERALD E. HART, CANADIAN MANAGER OF THE 

PHGENIX OF HARTFORD. 
THE Phoenix was especially fortunate when it secured Gerald E. Hart 
as manager of its Canadian business. Mr. Hart is an experienced and 
popular underwriter, especially conversant with all the varied phases 
of the business in Canada. Having his headquarters in Montreal, he 
maintains a careful personal supervision of the entire field, and as he 
is familiar with the business and hazards of each city or section, he is 
qualified to exercise a judicious discrimination in his writings. The 
Phoenix entered Canada in 1890 under Mr. Hart’s management. The 
first year the premium receipts were $45,946; in 1891 they were 
$129,904, and last year they amounted to $211,876. This is a remarka- 
ble increase in view of the peculiarities of the business in Canada, and 
is a good illustration of the energy and enterprise of the manager. The 
Phoenix, in common with all the other companies doing business in 
Canada, suffered from the excessive fire losses, but the transactions 
for the three years that Mr. Hart has represented the company show 
a fair margin of profit. The large volume of business controlled by 
Mr. Hart calls for considerable reinsurance, and he recently visited 
New York and Philadelphia for the purpose of making arrangements 
for placing his surplus lines. 





SPECIAL NOTES FROM CHICAGO. 


R. M. BUCKMAN. 

On the first of January, 1893, R. M. Buckman, for many years Western 
manager of the Rhode Island Underwriters Association, severed his 
connection with that organization to open an office as an independent 
adjuster. Mr. Buckman has found his time fully occupied thus far 
in executing commissions from company managers, who recognize 
his ability as an adjuster, the result of long and practical experience in 
the field. 


J. J. MAYBERRY. 


J. J. MayBERRY, resident secretary of the Rhode Island Underwriters 
Association, is comparatively a new comer in Chicago, having been 
appointed to his present position in July, 1891. Heis a graduate of the 
home office of the Equitable in Providence, and was thoroughly 
schooled in all branches of the business. His handling of the affairs of 
the Equitable and Merchants of Providence in the West is evidence of 
his understanding of the subject. 


GEORGE W. MONTGOMERY & CO. 


GEORGE W. Montcomery & Co., one of the old established firms in 
the local agency business in Chicago, lately made a departure in the 
business by leaving the ground floor and seeking offices on the fourth 
floor of ‘‘ The Temple,” 184 La Salle street. The firm is composed of 
George W. Montgomery and M. L. C. Funkhouser, and represent the 
American of Newark, Concordia of Milwaukee, Firemens of Newark 
and Union of Philadelphia. In addition thereto they represent the 
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plate glass and board departments of the Fidelity and Casualty Com- 
pany of New York. The firm of Montgomery & Funkhouser are the 
general Western agents of the above-named departments for the 
Fidelity and Casualty Company. 


R. S. CRITCHELL & CO. 
THE agency of R. S. Critchell & Co. (established in 1870) is one of the 
oldest and largest in the city, representing eight of the leading com= 
panies. This firm have always had a reputation of attending closely to 
their business, looking after their companies’ interests, and they enjoy 
the respect and confidence of the community. R. S. Critchell is the man- 
ager of the Western department of the Insurance Company of the State 
of Pennsylvania and the Capital Insurance Company of Concord, N. H. 


THOMAS & W. A. GOODMAN. 


Tuomas GoopMAN, who celebrated his golden wedding on the 26th of 
June, 1888, is one of the veteran underwriters of Chicago. His experi- 
ence in insurance began at Canton, O., in 1846, where he was for a 
number of years secretary of the Stark County Mutual Fire, and later 
was Ohio special for the Hartford Fire. In 1861 Mr. Goodman came 
to Chicago as local agent for the Hartford and was shortly afterward 
elected successfully secretary and president of the Lumbermens Insur- 
ance Company of this city. The present agency was established in 
1870. W. A. Goodman received a thorough training in fire underwrit- 
ing from his father, his office experience being a valuable adjunct to 
the business. The firm represent the Royal of Liverpool, Firemans 
Fund of California and the Franklin of Kentucky. 


THE TOTAL ABSTINENCE LIFE ASSOCIATION. 

In recognition of the demand for cheaper life insurance from total ab- 
stainers throughout the country, who held that they should be given 
the benefits of the reduced mortality of their class, shown by statistics 
to be considerable less than that of users of alcoholic liquors, however 
moderately, was organized in 1889 in Chicago the Total Abstinence 
Life Association of America. Its non-forfeitable policies, issued at rates 
far below those of old line companies, and having a cash surrender 
value at the end of probable life, found ready sale, and the association 
was soon doing a satisfactory business. On the first of January, 1893, 
its statement showed assets of $95,223, with insurance in force of 
$10,632. General W. F. Singleton is president ; A. Bonnell, secretary ; 
S. M. Singleton, treasurer, and J. D. Knapp, actuary and superintend- 
ent of agencies. 


FRANK F. HOLMES & CoO. 


FRANK F. HOLMEs, senior member of the above-named local agency 
firm, began his insurance career in 1880 as clerk in a general agency 
office. He was later special agent and adjuster for the Fire Insurance 
Association, which position he resigned to go with the Royal and Lon- 
don and Lancashire in a similar capacity. Believing that there was a 
good field in Chicago for establishing a local agency, Mr. Holmes left 
the field in 1887 and opened an office on La Salle street. The experi- 
ment proved a success from the start, and the business of the agency 
grew to such an extent that in May, 1889, a branch office was estab- 
lished on the west side and J. H. Chamberlin placed in charge. The 
firm now represent the following companies: State of Des Moines, 
Glens Falls of New York, Phenix of Brooklyn, Oakland Home of Cali- 
fornia, New York Bowery of New York. 


FRANK D. ROGERS, WESTERN MANAGER THE 
MERCHANTS INSURANCE COMPANY. 
FRANK D. RoGers, Western manager of The Merchants Insurance 
Company of Newark, N. J., and who has the distinction of being the 
youngest head controlling a department in Chicago, is essentially one 
of those enterprising gentlemen who have risen to advantageous posi- 
tions through their own personal worth and close application and apti- 
tude for business. Mr. Rogers was born and received his early training 
in Flushing, N. Y., first seeing the light of day on the 27th of June in 
the year 1860. When only twelve years old he began his mercantile 
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career as office boy in the “‘ General store’’ of Flushing, afterward fill- 


ing the positions of bookkeeper and salesman. Six years later, while 
employed in the latter capacity, he became imbued with the idea that 


the Great West was the only place for a young man, and having made 
up his mind to this end pointed his steps toward Minneapolis. Mr. 
Rogers had been there but a short time, however, when he recognized 
the superior advantages in Chicago and immediately sought his fortune 
there, shortly afterward securing a position in the local agency of O.W. 
Barrett & Co., where he received a thorough training in the intricacies 
of the business. In 1884, when The Merchants of Newark decided to 
open a Western department under the management of W. Gus. Chit- 
tenden, Mr. Rogers was made chief clerk, and two years later, upon 
the death of Mr. Chittenden, he was appointed his successor, though 
not given the title until 1888. His policy as manager of the large in- 
terests of the company has always been progressive and its standing in 
the West fully testifies to his careful work. 


THOMAS R. LYNAS. 


IT was a wise move on the part of the 7Ztna Life management when, 
in May, 1891, they decided to add Cook county to the territory of 
Thomas A. Lynas, district manager of the company for Wisconsin and 
Northern Michigan. Mr. Lynas established headquarters at Chicago, 
As a result, his writ- 
ings in Cook county during 1892 amounted to over $1,000,000, while the 
business of his entire territory passed the $2,000,000 mark. In the com- 
pany’s bulletin of business secured during 1892, Mr. Lynas’ district 
stood second. This splendid record Mr. Lynas promises to eclipse 
during the present year and thus far seems in a fair way to do so. Mr. 
Lynas is a veteran in Western life insurance circles, having been con- 
nected with the A£tna for nearly twenty years, but that he has lost none 
of his ability as a business getter the foregcing statement of results is 
ample evidence. 


TELL THE TRUTH. 


ARE there no lovely, charming, gracious truths in the world? And if 
there are, why can not people diligently tell them, making others 
happier for the telling ? 

Tell your neighbors and friends that there is not in all the world a 
more honorable corporation than the Glens Falls Fire Insurance Com- 
pany. Tell them about its forty-three years or more of unparalleled 
success. Tell them of its promptness in adjusting and paying all 
honest claims. Tell them that it has over $2,155,000 in cash assets. 
Tell them that it has more than $1,400,000 surplus as regards 
policyholders. Tell them that it could reinsure every risk and dis- 
charge all outstanding liabilities and have over $1,000,000 left. Tell 
them that the book value of its stock is 709 per cent, which is greater 
than that of any fire insurance company of America. Tell them that 
“while there are a great many fire insurance companies, there is only 
one Glens Falls.’’ 


THE RASCHER INSURANCE MAP COMPANY. 


ESTABLISHED in 1871, the above-named company have been furnishing 
insurance maps to the underwriting fraternity ever since. The high 
degree of popularity attained by their publications is the best evidence 
of their reliability. The company has just issued a new series of Chi- 
cago maps, comprising eight volumes. Many new features not hereto- 
fore given, such as the elevation of mercantile risks, rating distances 
between all buildings, location of sprinkler systems, etc., have been in- 
troduced into this work. The size of the volumes, too, are not as large 
as the ordinary insurance map, thus making it much more convenient 
in handling. The entire eight volumes will be regularly corrected 
each quarter. The Chicagosuburban volumes, from No. 1 to 18, have 
just been revised for the present quarter. Volumes No. 11, 14 and 17 
contain all new hotels, apartment houses and buildings erected in the 
vicinity of the World’s Fair grounds. Under an agreement with the 
Chicago Fire Underwriters Association, to whose books the Rascher 
Company have access at all times, they are compelled to correct quar- 
terly all suburban maps, as well as those of the city proper, without 
extra charge. 
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THE PRUDENTIAL INSURANCE COMPANY OF NEWARK. 
ON another page of this issue we present an illustration of the new 
building recently erected at Newark by the Prudential Insurance Com- 
pany of that city. It is unquestionably one of the finest, if not the 
finest, business building in the State of New Jersey. It occupies a 
commanding position on Broad, near Market, the two principal streets 
of the city, and by its conspicuousness, elegance and desirability for 
office purposes, has added materially to the property value of that lo- 
cality. There are ten floors in all that are to be utilized for office pur- 
poses, and is already filled with tenants, with the exception of such 
room as is required for the purposes of the company. The building 
is constructed after the best and most improved modern methods, is 
virtually fireproof, and its interior finish is elegant in every respect. 
The Prudential is the pioneer of the life insurance companies in this 
country organized for the purpose of transacting the industrial busi- 
ness. It has always been conducted with the greatest amount of en- 
terprise; beginning with a local business it has gradually extended its 
transactions, until it now covers nearly every State in the Union, fur- 
nishing cheap and trustworthy insurance in moderate sums to the in- 
dustrial classes. Its business is not, however, confined exclusively to 
the industrial branch, for it issues whole life policies, limited payment 
life policies, endowment policies, and nearly every form of life insur- 
ance contract that the other life companies issue. The company 
received in premiums last year $7,525,844. Its assets amount to 
$8,840,853, giving it a surplus to policyholders of $2,218,442. It issued 
during the year 1892, 808,578 policies; insurance, 97,757,621, and had at 
the end of the year insurance in force to the enormous amount of $193,- 
837 The average amount of each policy in force is $117, showing 
that the bulk of its business is among the industrial classes, who can- 
not afford to take out large policies. The following table shows the 
growth of the company year by year from the date of its organization : 
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\ =~ Policies Income. Claims Paid. 
ssued. 

1876 ae $7,905 $14,543.10 $1,957.50 
1077.. ose 10,521 28,035.80 5,296.22 
1878 20,064 60,480.06 I1,337-65 
1879..... 35,879 123,646.00 23,012.61 
5000... cece To1,856 258,322.14 57,256 05 
1881. ; 119,731 412,665.64 III,508.17 
1882 ; , 144,234 584,593 45 157,705-59 
1883 oe eee 216,203 845,902 62 222,073.41 
- ee 249,828 1,156,580. 30 322,382.25 
1885 286,152 509,663.08 418,622.23 
Tco0.... 379,35 2,104,957-43 593,272.70 
1887 520,121 3,013, 351.00 853,819.co 
188 558,797 3,757,084.CO 1,096,234.00 
1889 723,110 4,601,298.00 I, 327,856.00 
1890 811,081 5,821,652.54 1,749,714.00 
1891. 627,631 6,703,631.63 2,079,669. 36 
1892 808,578 7,888,877.55 2,518,566.69 


The officers of the company are John F. Dryden, its originator and 
founder, president; Leslie D. Ward, vice-president ; Edgar B. Ward, 
second vice-president and counsel, and Forrest F. Dryden, son of the 
president, is secretary. These gentlemen are assisted by a very large 
and efficient corps of chiefs of departments, all of whom have made a 
specialty of the industrial insurance business ; most of them have been 
identified with the company since its organization, and are energetic, 
capable men. The growth of the Prudential has been so continuous 
and regular that it can be counted upon to steadily increase its business 
in the future until it rivals its great English namesake. 


VALUE OF AUTOMATIC SPRINKLERS. 

THE recent Boston fire, when the Brown, Durell & Co. building was 
saved by Grinnell sprinklers, and the $400,000 fire in Buffalo, in 1888, 
when these same sprinklers did excellent work, and numerous fires 
during recent years at which their operation was tested, have proved 
to the insurance world that sprinklers do not only attack incipient fires, 
but have been positive agents in effectually stopping the course of con- 
flagrations. The supersensitive Grinnell sprinklers near the windows 
of the Brown, Durell & Co.’s building went off promptly in the recent 
Boston fire, and the flood of water which soaked the goods in the estab- 
lishment soon effected an impervious barrier against the further en- 
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croachments of the flames. As a result the four lower stories of the 
building were saved by the action of the sprinklers; but most important 
the sprinklers not only prevented the building from being entirely con- 
sumed by the flames, but positively checked the fire from spreading 
across the city, as was seriously threatened. The fire attacked the 
roof of the building and consumed it in an incredibly short space of 
time ; and the falling in of the roof destroyed the upper stories, but the 
sprinklers saved the lower stories. As the flames entered the different 
windows on the side of the building exposed to the fire, the sprinklers 
went off and drenched the contents of the various floors and kept 
drenching them. When the flames entered, the goods were so thor- 
oughly soaked that they could not catch fire. By the prompt working 
of the Grinnell sprinklers on this occasion a great conflagration was 
averted. 


GENERAL FIRE EXTINGUISHER COMPANY. 

It has been intimated that the General Fire Extinguisher Company, 
controlling the Grinnell, Neracher and other sprinklers, is considering 
what necessary steps should be taken to secure what is certainly a very 
desirable object alike for the sprinkler companies, the insurance com- 
panies and the insured, viz.: A uniform system of requirements in ref- 
erence to all the various features pertaining to automatic sprinkler 
equipments in the different cities and towns. The boards of under- 
writers in the different localities have adopted various standards for 
pipes, spacing sprinklers, etc., independent each of the other, and each 
board has set up its own system, sometimes without proper knowledge 
of competent requirements. No general organization of insurance 
companies for the entire country, such as the National Board for in- 
stance, has yet dealt with the matter of instituting uniform require- 
ments for sprinklers. It is, therefore, obvious that underwriters 1n all 
parts of the country should assist in any intelligent effort that the Gen- 
eral Fire Extinguisher Company may make to bring about a uniform 
system of requirements for sprinklers. 


OFFICES OF THE AMERICAN CASUALTY INSURANCE AND 
SECURITY COMPANY. 

THE enormous business of a company like the American Casualty re- 
quires ample office accommodations, and these are found on three 
floors of the Hoyt Building, Nos. 40-44 Pine street, New York city. 
The sixth, seventh and eighth floors of that building are occupied by 
the company and the general managers jointly. Each of these floors 
embraces about 6000 square feet of floor space, thus giving the office 
force plenty of room without any unnecessary crowding, although as 
the business increases the clerks will have to move up closer. The 
sixth floor is taken up by the offices of the New York State Depart- 
ment, which is a branch office of the general managers ; the supply de- 
partment of the company, which always presents a busy appearance, 
and the office of the general superintendent, John M. Crane. The 
seventh floor is devoted entirely to the use of Beecher, Schenck & Co., 
the general managers of the company. In one large room, which is 
called the workshop of the company, are the numerous clerks, book- 
keepers and stenographers, of which latter there are no less than eight 
on this one floor, while a series of six rooms are devoted to the man- 
agers of the various departments. All these rooms are comfortably 
furnished, without any lavish display however, the object sought 
being the prompt transaction of business. The offices of the company 
proper occupy the eighth floor, and here is to be found President 
Midgley in a comfortable and handsomely furnished office, large 
enough for directors’ meetings, with ante-rooms adjoining. The 
treasurer and assistant secretary are also located here, each in his 
own office. The cashier’s department takes in a part of this floor, as 
also does the loss department. Still another room is devoted to the 
stenographers of the company. The American Casualty has been for- 
tunate in securing light, well ventilated offices, and as their business 
increases they will be able to easily enlarge their office accommoda- 
tions by taking in additional floors and thus save the annoyance of 
moving every year or two. On other pages of this number will be 
found some illustrations of the general managers ‘‘ workshop,”’ the 
camera having been snapped on an ordinary business day, and the 
photographs therefore depicting the usual air of business which per- 
vades the offices of Beecher, Schenck & Co. 
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THRE SPEC ETATOR. 


Organized under Special Charter, 


Backed by Ample Capital. 


Have all Desirable Forms of Policies 


Under the Single Premium System. 


Has the Largest Ratio of Assets to Liabilities. 


Also insures under average Lives on the only 


Safe and Equitable System in Existence. 
Also issues a Combination Policy giving results never before equaled. 
The best all around equipped Company for Agents in the Field. 


Contract Matures in Six and One-Half Years 
Holder Wins--Living or Dying. 
Results Guaranteed. 

Beats Anything in the Market. 


ADDRESS ALL COMMUNICATIONS TO 


D. S. FLETCHER, General Manager, 


National Life Association, 
Hartford, Conn. 





THE 


UNITED STATES INDUSTRIAL 
INSURANCE COMPANY, 


878 and 880 Broad Street, Newark, N. J. 


F. B. MANDEVILLE, President. 
C. A. LIGHTHIPE, Vice-President. T. ELMER GAY, Secretary. 
H. G. R. SCHWARZKOPF, General Manager. 


F. W. Warp, Counsel, Watter S. Nicuors, Actuary. 


$345,980.14 
890,780.14 
256,191.00 


Cash Assets, 
Total Liabilities, - 
Surplus to Policy-Holders, 


RECORD SINCE ORGANIZATION. 
Income. 
$5,727.06 
92,734.60 
169,546.68 
245,664.88 
414,612.16 


Cxiaims Pain. 
$1,527.81 
31,354.17 
63,647.76 
81,986.43 
119,100.54 
50,047 
74,9355 


a 18,908 


INSURANCE IN Force. 
$528,607 
3,672,437 
5, 751.125 
6,539,168 
8,386,525 
1891 


1888 (ten weeks) 
1889 

1890 

1891 

1892 

Policies in force Dec. 31, 


ce “ “ce 





INCORPORATED UNDER THE INSURANCE LAWS OF THE STATE OF NEW YORK. 


Capital Stock, $250,000. 


THE MERCANTILE UREDIT GUARANTEE CO. 


OF NEW YORK. 
HEAD OFFICE, 291 BROADWAY, NEW YORK CITY. 


Issues Policies Indemnifying Merchants against Losses 
through the Failure of their Customers. 


Deposited with Supt. of Insurance, $100,000, 


WM. M. DEEN, President. 
JAMES E. GRANNISS, Treasurer. 


ae R. PITCHER, Vice-President. 
C, VINCENT SMITH, Secretary. 


GENERAL AGENTS. 
I TINS. isc esc ek xs vec eitss THOMAS R,. DUNCAN. 
Ee eee A. B. SEEL EY. 
Chicago, Ill 
St. Louis, Mo H. M. ‘Br ossom & Co. 
oo ere reer HENRY A. Day & Co. 
Cincinnati, Ohio GEO. W. SHERLOCK. 
Baltimore, Md. .SHRIVER, BARTLETT & Co. 
RNY I ang os scacdsd 46. om LANCASTER & LUCKE. 
Oe eee SHRIVER, BARTLETT & Co. 
Buffalo, N. Y C. B. ARMSTRONG & Co. 
New Haven, WINSHIP & BRADLEY. 
Syracuse, N. Y BOWEN & PERRY. 
Connersville, Ind................MCELHINNY & MCNAUGHTON. 
c, . 3. eee ere NIcHOLS & BRADLEY. 
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7 aE GENERAL FIRE 
EXTINGUISHER COMPANY. 


THIS COMPANY CONTROLS THE INVENTIONS AND APPARATUS 
OF FREDERICK GRINNELL, WILLIAM NERACHER, JOHN HILL, 
a ee ae ee a 

















Grinnell Sprinkler. 
SECTIONAL. 


Grinnell Sprinkler. 
CLOSED, 





Neracher Sprinkler. 


An association of the leading Sprinkler Companies, with shops conveniently located and 
thoroughly equipped for executing work at fair prices in all sections of the country. 


Reliable sprinkler systems, both wet pipe and dry pipe, promptly installed in conformity 
with the best known methods. 


Information and proposals furnished at the several department agencies, namely: 


NEW YORK, 413 Broadway. BOSTON, 173 Devonshire Street. 
PHILADELPHIA, Mutual Life Building. BUFFALO, Erie Street Planing Mill. 

CHICAGO, 226 La Salle Street. ST. LOUIS, 710 Odd Fellows Building. 
CLEVELAND, Society for Savings Building. Aliso at WARREN, OHIO, and COLUMBUS, GA. 


AND AT THE 


EXECUTIVE OFFICE, - - - = = = PROVIDENCE, R. I. 
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_ NATIONAL: 


e 
STATEMENT, JANUARY 1, 1893. 


CAPITAL STOCK, all cash, - - - 
Funds reserved to meet all liabilities : ’ 


$1,000,000,.00 


. ° . AtZ 
Reinsurance Fund, legal standard, - $1,406,936.11 > 1,665,561.33 cis 
Unsettled Losses and other Claims, 258,625.22 
Net Surplus over Capital and all Liabilities, - 487,892.74 

TOTAL ASSETS, January I, 1893, - - - $3,153,454-07 





were. .i 


IRE INSURANCE 


2OMPANY 


OF HARTFORD, 


CONNECTICUT. 








i188 ASYLUM STREET, 


E. G. RICHARDS, Secretary. 


HOME OFFICE, 


JAMES NICHOLS, President. 


WESTERN DEPARTMENT : 
FRED S. JAMES, General Agent. 
GEO. W. BLOSSOM, Ass’t Gen’l Agent. 
CHAS. RICHARDSON, 2d Ass’t Gen’l Agent. 


2 
“av 


OFFICE, 174 LA SALLE ST., CHICAGO. 


HARTFORD, CONN. 


B. R. STILLIIAN, Ass’t Sec’y 


PACIFIC DEPARTMENT : 


GEORGE D. DORNIN, Manager. 
GEORGE W. DORNIN, Ass't Manager. 


OFFICE, 409 CALIFORNIA ST., 
SAN FRANCISCO. 





INCORPORATED 1850. 
%onnecticut Fire 


[nsurance @o. 





OF HARTFORD, CONN. 


January 1, 1893. 
$1,000,000 


1,090,932 


Cash Capital, “ i - ; - 


Reserve for Reinsurance, 


Outstanding Claims, - - 200,021 
Net Surplus, - - - - - - 518,744 








TOTAL ASSETS, January I, 1893, $2,809,697 


Policies issued at reasonable rates, and losses fairly 
adjusted and promptly paid by 


Scott, Alexander & Talbot, 
RESIDENT AGENTS, 
52 WILLIAM ST., NEW 


No. YORK. 





Capital all paidin, - . . i és ‘ 
Assets January 1, 1893, - . = ° . ‘ 


Surplus over all liabilities, including reinsurance, 


D. W. C. SKILTON, President. 
J. H. MITCHELL, Vice-President. 


H. M. MAGILL, Geueral Agent. 
Western and Southern Department, Cincinnati, Ohio. 


TIME-TRIED AND FIRE-TESTED. 


“Phenix 


s% 
“ar 


| nsurance (80. 


OF HARTFORD, CONN. 


$2,000,000.00 
5, 820,322.06 


1,240, 264.00 


GEO. H. BURDICK, Secretary. 
CHAS. E. GALACAR, Ass’t Sec’y. 


THEO. F. SPEAR, Ass’t General Agent. 
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HE MASSACHUSETTS MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


is writing about five times as much insurance as it did ten years ago. 


It asks the patronage of those who believe in 
(1) A simple and liberal policy contract. 
(2) Definite surrender values in paid-up insurance and cash, available 
on any anniversary of the policy, after the second, 
(3) Annual distributions of surplus. 
(4) Prompt settlement of claims. 
(5) 


Assets of the most unquestionable character. 


THE MASSACHUSETTS MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE GUMPANY 


SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 
SURPLUS, $1,090,858.83. ASSETS, $13,43},668.21. LIABILITIES, $12,342,809.38. 


M. V. B. EDGERLY, PRESIDENT. JOHN A. HALL, SECRETARY. 
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New Jersey Plate Glass 
_ New England Mutual 7 
ic 


ife [nsurance (ompany, INSURANCE CO., 
=> 


POST OFFICE SQUARE, 


Boston, Massachusetts. MAIN OFFICE, 274 MARKET Sr. 


BENJ. F. STEVENS, President. ALFRED D. FOSTER, Vice-President NEWARK, NEW JERSEY. 
S. FRANKSFORD TRULL, Sec’y. WM. B. TURNER, Ass’t Secretary. 


ITS SPECIAL FEATURE 


The Life Rate Endowment Policy, 


A combination of all that is most desirable in Life Insurance. 


A Liberal Policy. Legitimate Insurance at the Lowest Cost. $100,000 deposited for the security 
An Annual Cash Distribution of Surplus. 


INCORPORATED 1868. 


of Policyholders. 


EVERY POLICY ISSUED UNDER 


THE PROTECTION OF THE MASS. NON-FORFEITURE LAW. 


Pamphlets, rates and values (for any age) furnished upon application to 
the Home Office, or any of the agencies throughout the United States. 
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